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EAST-WEST COOPERATION AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


Daviy WIGHTMAN 


Probably no other organ of the United 
Nations concerned with economic affairs 
has been so closely dependent on the 
current temper of east-west relations as 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE). The paralyzing effect of the 
cold war on ECE was such that its activi- 
ties, as distinct from its membership, 
have become truly all-European only 
within the last three years. To outline 
this development and reflect upon the 
present character of east-west cooperation 
within ECE is the concern of this article.’ 
But first a few words about the character 
of the organization itself, for its constitu- 
tion is a poor guide. 

ECE rests on three main pillars: the 
Commission, the Technical Committees 
and the Secretariat. ‘The Commission 
meets annually in public plenary session 
and in theory directs and supervises the 
activities of its subsidiary bodies. But an 
essential clue to an understanding of 
ECE is the weakness in practice of what 
is in theory its top policy-making body. 
As sources of collaboration the Technical 
Committees have always been much 
stronger than the Commission—in the 
past, because the Commission was merely 
another cockpit for waging the cold war 
and now, because the current work pro- 
gram of ECE is very largely settled in 
the committees. 

Daviw WicHT™aN is Lecturer in International Eco- 


nomic History, Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Science, University of Birmingham. 


1“*East’’ and ‘“‘west’’ are used in the conventional 
political sense, meaning member countries of the com- 
munist bloc on the one hand and the rest of Europe 


The subsidiary bodies of ECE cover 
the basic sectors of the European econ- 
omy: coal, steel, timber, the engineering 
industry and raw materials, housing and 
the building industry, agriculture, elec- 
tric power and inland transport. In 
much the same way as the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) has given 
ECE a large measure of autonomy, so in 
turn the Commission has allowed its 
Technical Committees to develop their 
functions in a very self-reliant manner. 
They choose their own problems, set up 
subsidiary bodies as and when required 
and make recommendations direct to the 
member governments, specialized agen- 
cies or non-governmental organizations 
taking part in their activities. Their ef- 
fectiveness is further enhanced by the fact 
that they consist of representatives fully 
empowered to act on behalf of their gov- 
ernments. Agreements once reached can 
be put directly into effect. In short, they 
are operational bodies. 

The Technical Committees always 
meet in private, rarely engage in proce- 
dural discussions and by long established 
habit tend to minimize, if not actually to 
isolate, the political aspects of the prob- 
lems they take up. Voting is of little 
importance in their proceedings; major 
economic problems cannot be solved by 
majority decision and the possibility has 
on the other. Parts of this article are very largely 
based on the author’s book Economic Co-operation in 
Europe: A Study of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, published in 1956 under the auspices 
of the European Centre of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace by Stevens & Sons Ltd. and William 


Heinemann Ltd. in London and by Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., in New York. 
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never been contemplated. What the 
committees aim at is the maximum col- 
laboration among the maximum number 
of governments. Governments who can- 
not agree do not hinder those who can. 
The effect has been to give all their mem- 
ber governments a de facto status which 
many did not have de jure until they be- 
came members of the UN in 1955. In 
tackling a given problem, the usual meth- 
od of these committees is to break it 
down into its components for study by 
expert groups. An average of two meet- 
ings a day of this kind are at present 
held in the Pulais des Nations under the 
auspices of ECE. In other words, unlike 
many inter-governmental organizations, 
ECE is a continuing body, not an ad hoc 
conference. 

The Secretariat of ECE has always 
been a strong one. The clues to its 
strength must be sought in the institu- 
tional setting which conditions it as well 
as in the quality of the leadership pro- 
vided. In the first place, by taking over 
and continuing the work of three emer- 
gency economic organizations, namely, 
the European Coal Organization, the 
European Central Inland Transport Or- 
ganization and the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe, ECE inherited 
something of the operational tradition of 
war time collaboration, and in the emer- 
gency of war the executive always takes 
a much greater initiative in the conduct 
of affairs. Moreover, at the first session 
of the Commission in May 1947, the 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, 
firmly established with governments the 
convention that the Secretariat should take 
positive initiatives in seeking agreement 
on points of substance. Although he has 
always kept open the post of Deputy 
Executive Secretary for a Soviet na- 
tional, his refusal at that time to allow the 


Soviet government, or any other govern- 
ment, to dictate his choice of staff was 
clear warning of his determination to 
preserve the Secretariat’s freedom of ac- 
tion. This rugged independence and the 
certain element of daring that went with 
it made ECE a desirable place for able 
men seeking an outlet for their ideas. 
Finally, in default of governments taking 
up problems during the most paralyzing 
phase of the cold war, it fell to the Secre- 
tariat to take the initiatives necessary to 
keep the organization active. At the same 
time, the very existence of a state of cold 
war between east and west meant that 
any attempt by one side to restrict the 
Secretariat’s activities invariably aroused 
the opposition of the other. For these rea- 
sons and because the Secretariat has never 
compromised its independence and im- 
partiality, Mr. Myrdal has maintained 
both a hard-hitting team and the respect 
of the member governments of ECE. 
These characteristics gave ECE a flexi- 
bility that was to prove indispensable 
during the cold war. But its initial 
strength was drawn from other sources 
as well. As already mentioned, it took 
over and continued much of the work 
of three emergency organizations. Sec- 
ondly, ECE gained support from the Eu- 
ropean reaction against the continuing 
tensions of the cold war which gave it an 
importance above and beyond its prac- 
tical achievements. It seemed to be one 
of the few remaining bridges between 
east and west. Finally, with the excep- 
tion of Spain, all the countries of Europe 
were invited to participate in its work at 
a time when about one-third of them 
were not members of the UN. Arrange- 
ments were also made whereby the two 
political parts of Germany could be asso- 
ciated with its work through the presence 
of German experts attached to the dele- 
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gations of one of the occupying powers. 
The United States is the only non- 
European member of ECE. 

Two main considerations appear to lie 
behind the original support of the east 
for the idea of an ECE: the need to coax 
American economic and financial aid 
into their war-devastated areas and the 
need to insure against a complete split in 
Europe or, rather, in the Soviet Union’s 
case, against the possibility of a western 
alliance which could settle issues with- 
out reference to Moscow. In fact, the 
Soviet Union, by rejecting the Marshall 
Plan, defeated its own ends. When ECE 
began actual operations, therefore, it was 
not clear what interest, if any, the east 
would take in its practical activities. 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland 
participated in a number of committees 
but, even so, the only really effective col- 
laboration with the west was that of 
Poland on coal problems. The absence 
of any Soviet collaboration was particu- 
larly felt by those committees trying to 
tackle the shortage of, for instance, tim- 
ber, scrap supplies and railway rolling 
stock. The first six months of opera- 
tional work did nothing to clarify the 
Soviet attitude towards ECE. But at 
the third session of the Commission in 
April 1948 the Soviet Union proposed 
new committees for trade and agricul- 
ture. This appeared tantamount to say- 
ing that the scope of ECE should be 
greatly enlarged.’ 

The creation of these two committees 
marked the beginnings of Soviet partici- 
pation in the practical work of ECE. 
Yet both soon reached a complete im- 
passe. The Trade Committee became 
deadlocked when the Soviet Union in- 
sisted in the face of firm opposition from 


2On the early history of ECE see: W. W. Rostow, 


Organization, III, p. 254-268. 


the west that it should discuss the western 
policy of applying strategic trade con- 
trols to a large range of exports to the 
communist bloc. As regards the Agri- 
culture Committee, the east made it plain 
that it was not going to allow the west 
to discuss the possibility of east-west trade 
in agricultural products in the absence of 
a Trade Committee. In other words, 
both committees stood or fell together. 
With the deadlock on the politics of 
east-west trade the first phase of east-west 
collaboration in ECE came to an end. 
All-European economic cooperation had 
so far yielded little: fruit. Admittedly, 
ECE had no funds at its disposal to give 
priority to assisting the war-devastated 
countries of Europe as its terms of refer- 
ence directed. It was also true that, on 
occasion, the west let petty political ad- 
vantage stand in the way of assisting the 
east in modest ways. Furthermore, west- 
ern politicians and generals evidently 
placed a faith in the efficacy of strategic 
trade controls which the facts of eco- 
nomic development in the Soviet Union 
and the nature of her continental econ- 
omy hardly justified. All the same, when 
these considerations have been weighed 
in the balance it is still hard to believe 
that the eastern powers could not have 
made more use of ECE than they did. 
When the Czechs, for instance, were of- 
fered a loan that the Timber Committee 
had negotiated with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment as part of a scheme for increasing 
Europe’s timber supplies, they could have 
seized the chance to show that this sort 
of cooperation might well be extended to 
other fields. Instead, they quibbled over 
small details and negotiations broke 
down. Some of the areas of collabora- 


“The Economic Commission for Europe,"’ International 
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tion in which the Soviet Union’s absence 
was especially felt have already been 
mentioned. Again, the east could not dis- 
guise the fact that one of the principal 
obstacles to an expansion of east-west 
trade was their own lack of traditional 
exports. 

If the first phase of east-west collabora- 
tion in ECE yielded small results, worse 
was to follow. From about the middle 
of 1950 the east gradually withdrew from 
all the subsidiary bodies. Apart from 
continued Polish membership in the Coal 
Committee, ECE had virtually become a 
west European agency and lost a large 
part of its raison d’étre in the process. So 
complete a withdrawal, even from bodies 
like the Housing Committee, cannot be 
explained solely in terms of the rapidly 
narrowing scope for east-west trade after 
the outbreak of the Korean War. It must 
have been a political decision deliberately 
taken. Its effect upon ECE was plain: it 
limited the scope of the problems taken 
up, the supply of relevant information 
and the interest of western governments 
who continued to participate. Yet this 
did not inhibit the eastern powers at the 
annual Commission sessions from attack- 
ing the Technical Committees for their 
alleged inadequacies. In addition to reg- 
ular onslaughts on Anglo-American pol- 
icy in Germany and everything that went 
with the Marshall Plan, they attacked 
the Secretariat and a number of commit- 
tees for maintaining close liaison with 
such western organizations as the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) and the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC). 
The east continued, however, to support 
ECE in principle: they, as much as the 
west, wanted to maintain this bridge 
between them. 

From 1950 to 1953, at every Commis- 


sion session, at the meetings of ECOSOC 
which discussed the annual report of 
ECE and in private representations, Mr. 
Myrdal bluntly reminded the eastern 
powers that their absence from the com- 
mittees and their failure to respond to 
requests for information had seriously 
weakened ECE. For much the same rea- 
son, the Executive Secretary attached 
especial importance to finding a solution 
to the stalemate in the Trade Committee. 
Without going into the details of a com- 
plicated story, it must be admitted that 
the Secretariat’s efforts did not achieve 
any marked success until April 1953. 
The method that finally produced results 
was the technique of trade consultations. 
Governments were asked to send experts 
to advise and consult with the Executive 
Secretary on the possibility of increasing 
the volume of goods exchanged within 
the existing pattern of bilateral trade 
agreements under which much of this 
trade was conducted. In fact, the gov- 
ernment experts attended on the Secre- 
tariat’s terms and, by taking the chair, 
the Executive Secretary made certain that 
these terms were observed. 

The meetings were strictly private. Not 
even representatives of non-governmental 
organizations were admitted. No sum- 
mary records were kept and only a very 
general report was published at the end. 
These methods ensured maximum free- 
dom from outside political pressure. 
Nearly 80 experts from 23 European 
countries and the United States attended. 
Yugoslavia, the most notable absentee, 
did not attend because of the blockade 
maintained against her by the communist 
bloc. The first stage of the consultations 
took the form of a multilateral exchange 
of information among the experts of spe- 
cific kinds and quantities of goods their 
governments were prepared to import 
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and export. The second stage was a series 
of bilateral discussions, over 100 in all, 
preparatory to the eventual conclusion of 
actual trade agreements. ‘The Secre- 
tariat arranged the timetable of these 
talks and, as a rule, every expert had to 
be prepared to talk to any other expert. 
Without the Secretariat’s intervention 
countries having no diplomatic relations 
would never have approached each other. 
In this way bilateral talks took place, for 
instance, between western Germany and 
the Soviet Union, Hungary and Greece, 
and eastern Germany and sixteen west- 
ern countries. Contacts were also made 
between countries having diplomatic re- 
lations but no satisfactory trade relations 
as, for example, in the case of the Soviet 
Union with Iceland and France. The 
third stage of the consultations took the 
form of a general discussion of the tech- 
nical obstacles to a higher volume of east- 
west trade, such as the crude bilateral 
character of this trade and the problems 
that arise between state trading and pri- 
vate enterprise trading economies. 

The consultations were by far the most 
successful meetings ever held on trade 
problems within ECE. Both east and 
west were reasonable and realistic, no 
contentious political or constitutional is- 
sues arose, and in a number of specific 
instances bilateral talks led to the conclu- 
sion of actual trade agreements. The 
trade agreements the Soviet Union sub- 
sequently concluded with France and Ice- 
land were cases in point. Moreover, the 
fact that by April 1954, about three- 
quarters of the more than 100 bilateral 
relationships possible in east-west trade 
were covered by trade and payments 
agreements, compared with only one-half 
a year previously, was due in part to the 
consultations. But too much must not 
be claimed for them. Other forces were 


at work shaping the trend of east-west 
trade. Under the threat of actual or po- 
tential pressures on their markets, power- 
ful business interests in the west were 
compelling their governments to relax 
the policy of strategic export controls. 
New policies in the east to raise domestic 
living standards demanded for their suc- 
cess greater trade with the west, particu- 
larly as regarded the import of consumer 
goods. But at least it can be said for 
ECE that the revival of east-west trade 
from 1953 onwards would have been 
slower, more intermittent, and in many 
cases much harder to bring about with- 
out the contacts it provided. 

Trade consultations within ECE are 
not means of reaching collective recom- 
mendations or decisions, as is usual in 
inter-governmental meetings; nor do they 
replace actual trade negotiations. Unlike 
government trade delegations sent from 
one capital to another, the experts at ECE 
can explore trading opportunities without 
the pressure or need to conduct specific 
negotiations. Nor need they consider 
tactical maneuvers or face-saving formu- 
lae. Finally, as the Secretariat relieves 
governments of the responsibility for de- 
ciding procedural questions, contacts can 
be arranged even when no formal diplo- 
matic relations exist. 

The spring of 1953 marked a turning 
point in the fortunes of ECE as an all- 
European agency. At the eighth session 
of the Commission in March, an eastern 
country, Czechoslovakia, was for the first 
time elected to the chair. The debates 
were noticeably more temperate and the 
Soviet Union indicated that it would send 
a representative to take part in an im- 
portant aspect of the Timber Commit- 
tee’s work program. The stalemate in 
the field of east-west trade was broken 
the following month. During the latter 
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part of 1953 the east began again to par- 
ticipate in the practical work of ECE and 
on a scale far greater than before. Finally, 
at the ninth session of the Commission 
in March 1954, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced its intention to collaborate in 
the work of all the Technical Commit- 
tees. That promise had been amply ful- 
filled by the end of the year. 

This sudden and extensive participa- 
tion by the east in the Technical Com- 
mittees probably owed something to the 
more promising outlook for trade with 
the west. But there may have been other 
and subtler forces at work. Given its 
declared wish to ease international ten- 
sion, what room for maneuver on the 
fundamental political issues in Europe 
had the Soviet regime that came into 
power on the death of Stalin? Economic 
and technical collaboration with the west, 
on the other hand, gave it plenty of scope 
for constructive moves. It is probably no 
coincidence that at about the same time 
as the east was beginning to collaborate 
widely in the subsidiary bodies of ECE, 
Poland and the Soviet Union for the first 
time contributed to the UN Technical 
Assistance Program and attended the 
fourth Technical Assistance Conference 
in November 1953. And in the follow- 
ing spring the Soviet Union joined the 
International Labor Organization and 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 

As the activities of ECE are multi- 
farious, only a brief indication of their 
scope is possible. In the first place, most 
of the Technical Committees are, in ef- 
fect, market places where producers and 
consumers can discuss market prospects 
and work out methods of collaboration 
that will help to balance and stabilize 
supply and demand and promote trade 
between the countries of eastern and 


western Europe. In such fields as inter- 
national transport, coal distribution and 
trade, the committees have played a sig- 
nificant role in the conclusion of actual 
agreements. Collaboration also takes 
place on a wide range of technical prob- 
lems to help concert national policies in 
fields like housing, transport, forestry and 
electric power. Again, the committees 
work to standardize and unify economic, 
industrial and commercial practices by 
drafting, for example, legal instruments 
of a permissive character which, if 
adopted, would facilitate and promote 
economic intercourse. Finally, to encour- 
age the most rational use of productive 
resources and the spread of technological 
progress, they promote the exchange of 
relevant economic, technical and statisti- 
cal information. Much of the work car- 
ried out under these headings is directly 
dependent upon and even inspired by the 
extensive and able research work of the 
Secretariat. While some activities are 
much less developed than others, the list 
affords some measure of the opportuni- 
ties for all-European economic coopera- 
tion within ECE. The east, moreover, 
has not been slow to seize them. For 
instance, in 1955 some 60 Soviet delega- 
tions attended meetings held under the 
auspices of ECE in the Palais des Na- 
tions. There are very few subsidiary 
bodies of the Commission in which the 
east is not well represented, and by dele- 
gates of high competence; it is not un- 
usual to find vice-ministers at even the 
most technical of meetings. The chair- 
man of the Transport Committee is 
Hungarian and that of the Housing 
Committee, Polish. The chairman of the 
important Working Party on Rural Elec- 
trification is Professor Sazanov of the 
US.S.R. Institute of Scientific Research 
for the Mechanization and Electrification 
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of Agriculture. These chairmen have 
performed their functions effectively and 
impartially. In the camaraderie of tech- 
nical experts, the distinction between east 
and west has lost its meaning in many 
instances. 

The eastern powers are particularly in- 
terested in collaboration on technical 
problems. The tenth session of the Com- 
mission, in March 1955, unanimously ac- 
cepted a resolution, jointly sponsored by 
Britain and the Soviet Union, recom- 
mending that the committees parallel 
their consideration of economic problems 
by devoting more attention to an ex- 
change on a reciprocal basis of produc- 
tion experience and scientific, technical 
and statistical information, including the 
organization of mutually beneficial visits 
by specialists. To some extent the reso- 
lution was an ex post formulation of 
recent trends; it merely strengthened an 
already existing and important function 
of ECE. Nevertheless, this sort of collab- 
oration has since grown rapidly, especi- 
ally the study tours by expert groups. 
Study groups have visited, for example, 
rural electrification installations in the 
Soviet Union and Austria; they have 
studied housing in Poland, logging and 
forestry techniques in France, modern 
cokeries in Belgium, and agricultural 
areas and installations in Czechoslovakia 
and in eastern Germany. Under the head- 
ing of the exchange of scientific, technical 
and production experience, experts have 
studied the problems of rural electrifica- 
tion, agreed on technical and practical 
requirements for forestry tractors, studied 
the scientific problems of coal classifica- 
tion and utilization and so on. Some 
eastern countries recently announced their 
intention of joining the International 
Council for Building Documentation and 
Research (CIB), the non-governmental 


organization that owes its origin to the 
earlier work of the Housing Committee. 
The problems of natural and manufac- 
tured gas will be examined by a special 
working party, while Britain and the 
Soviet Union have studied together the 
economic implications of automation. 
The examples could easily be extended. 
As regards economic problems, the east 
collaborates in the market surveys con- 
ducted by the commodity committees; 
the Timber Committee is, indeed, the 
timber “bourse” of Europe. The east has 
also been active in the drafting of stand- 
ard conditions of sale for commodities 
like timber, cereal, citrus fruits, coal and 
engineering plant and equipment which 
buyers and sellers, if they so wished, could 
embody in their trading contracts. In the 
field of transport, the east has taken a 
special interest in international transport 
tariffs and customs procedures, questions 
directly related to international trade. 
Among the many other examples of east- 
west collaboration that could be given, a 
number of new developments deserve 
special mention. 

In May and June 1955, there was held, 
under the auspices of ECE, the first 
ad hoc meeting on inland waterway prob- 
lems, indeed the first all-European meet- 
ing of its kind since the war. It will be 
remembered that the western powers 
were excluded from the Commission set 
up under the Danubian Convention 
which the Soviet Union drafted in 1948. 
The Convention removed the Danube 
from the status of a fully international 
river and introduced practices regarding 
its use differing from those of pre-war 
and of other international rivers in Eu- 
rope. ECE is now trying to unscramble 
the egg by investigating ways of bring- 
ing about greater uniformity in the 
various regulations governing the use 
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of international waterways in Europe 
through, for instance, the unification of 
police regulations, signs and signals, 
boatmen’s papers and ships’ certificates. 
This may eventually open the door to a 
discussion of navigation rights on the 
Danube. It is interesting to note that 
during his visit to Moscow last June, 
Marshall Tito was reported to have urged 
the admission of Austria and western 
Germany to the Danube Commission 
and the granting of navigation rights to 
western countries as an earnest of good- 
will. 

The second illustration is also taken 
from the field of transport. One of the 
points on which the “big four” foreign 
ministers conference in November 1955, 
failed to reach agreement was east-west 
tourism. The subject arose again at a 
meeting of the Transport Committee the 
following month. The committee intends 
to go ahead on the transport aspects of 
this problem. But as other aspects such 
as exchange rates, visas and hotel facili- 
ties lie outside its competence, the whole 
question was brought before the last 
Commission session. The Soviet Union 
submitted a resolution calling for, among 
other things, the elaboration in ECE of 
recommendations for the development of 
contacts between scientific, technical, com- 
mercial and business groups, including 
the development of tourist traffic. As re- 
gards tourism, however, most western 
spokesmen thought that ECE should not 
duplicate the work of the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations 
(IUOTO) which not only counts the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Rumania 
among its members but has already taken 
up the question of east-west tourism. The 
contribution ECE may make to the sub- 
ject will therefore continue to be confined 
largely to the field of transport. Yet 


while a rail sleeping car service to Mos- 
cow has already been inaugurated, the 
Committee has not so far had a chance 
to promote international tourist bus serv- 
ices across east-west frontiers. The sched- 
ule of international tourist bus routes for 
western Europe is annually fixed by ne- 
gotiation in Geneva through the Work- 
ing Party on International Passenger 
Services by Road. This body met again 
last May but no eastern representatives 
attended. It still remains one of the very 
few exclusively west European bodies in 
ECE. 

The next illustration is taken from the 
field of electric power. The Electric 
Power Committee is to establish the 
hydro-electric potential of eastern coun- 
tries as it has already done for western 
countries of Europe. It will also explore 
the opportunities for international cx- 
changes of electric power among the 
countries of central and southeastern Eu- 
rope. The interesting point about both 
problems is that they are bound to bring 
the question of the hydro-electric devel- 
opment of the Danube into the commit- 
tee. The development of electric power 
from nuclear reactors is another item on 
the committee’s agenda. At the last 
Commission session the Soviet Union 
proposed the setting up of an atomic 
energy committee within ECE. Most 
governments appeared to think the pro- 
posal premature, although they agreed to 
submit their considered views to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary in the light of whatever 
discussions took place in ECOSOC and 
the newly created International Atomic 
Energy Agency on the relation between 
atomic energy and economic develop- 
ment. The question of collaboration on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy will 
then be put on the agenda of the next 
Commission session. Meanwhile, ECE 
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will give more thought generally to Eu- 
rope’s energy problems. 

Finally, a new development should be 
mentioned as regards east-west trade, 
which is after all the common economic 
denominator of all-European cooperation 
and the economic basis upon which in- 
creasing contacts between east and west 
must rest. ECE still sponsors regular 
trade consultations though recent ones 
have inevitably been less spectacular and 
more routine than those of 1953. They 
are still, nevertheless, a useful technique 
for examining trading problems at an ex- 
pert level in an atmosphere conducive to 
settlement. At the consultations held in 
1954, for instance, the first steps were 
taken to regularize trade relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the communist 
bloc. A little later the Trade Committee 
was revived and has since been energeti- 
cally studying the more technical prob- 
lems of east-west trade. The most 


important of these arise out of the crude 
bilateral character of much of this trade. 
A larger volume and variety of goods 
could be exchanged if balances arising 
out of bilateral trading accounts were 


more freely transferable. The Trade 
Committee accordingly set experts to 
work to prepare an international agree- 
ment for a voluntary system of compen- 
sating these balances. This, in itself, was 
an advance on previous discussions, for 
hitherto the Soviet Union had been un- 
willing to consider multilateral arrange- 
ments of greater complexity than tripar- 
tite agreements. The experts reported in 
April of this year. The essence of their 
scheme is that central banks would -re- 
port every quarter to an agent the claims 
and/or liabilities arising in their bilateral 
trading accounts. It would then be the 
business of the agent to try to achieve the 
maximum possible amount of multi- 
lateral settlement in east-west trade 


through proposals for compensation sub- 
mitted to the central banks. The scheme 
would be entirely voluntary and non- 
automatic. In outline it is similar, in fact, 
to the system operating in western Eu- 
rope from 1947 to 1949 before the Euro- 
pean Payments Union (EPU) was 
created. More than twenty European 
countries favor the scheme in principle 
and are to meet in January 1957 to take 
the final steps for putting it into practice. 
The Federal Republic of Germany, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands are reported 
to oppose the plan (although it is not 
known for what reason), while Britain 
publicly announced her opposition at the 
last Commission session even before the 
experts had put the finishing touches to 
their recommendations. Britain evidently 
feels that because the scheme is voluntary 
it is likely to have very little effect on the 
volume and pattern of east-west trade. 
What the British have suggested instead 
is that those countries participating in 
EPU should allow balances in their cur- 
rencies held by their trading partners in 
eastern Europe to be transferred to other 
west European countries. Britain has, in 
effect, been operating such a scheme 
through the inclusion of certain eastern 
countries, notably Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land and the Soviet Union in the trans- 
ferable sterling account system. The 
British proposal was to be further consid- 
ered at the meeting held in January 1957. 
Meanwhile, most western countries have 
decided that their interests will be better 
served by the experts’ scheme. It is im- 
possible to predict what effect its opera- 
tion will have upon the total volume of 
east-west trade, as one cannot predict the 
number of voluntary compensation trans- 
actions that would take place. But at 
least it should allow this trade more read- 
ily to reflect the new international divi- 
sion of labor that is emerging in Europe 
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with the industrialization of eastern 
Europe. 

Whatever else stands out from the 
present character of east-west collabora- 
tion in ECE, it is obvious that the eastern 
members have a great avidity for techni- 
cal “know-how”. They are really keen 
to know what is going on in western in- 
dustry and for this purpose find the study 
tours especially valuable. This interest 
appears to constitute their biggest stake 
in ECE, although its importance can 
easily be exaggerated. The eastern coun- 
tries certainly emphasize this sort of col- 
laboration more than the west and no 
doubt get more out of it, although they 
have on occasion revealed technical in- 
formation to visiting experts, for instance 
about particular aspects of steel produc- 
tion, which western countries keep from 
one another. For their part, the western 
countries probably regard the partial sat- 
isfaction of the east’s avidity for technical 
“know-how” as a price that must be paid 
for collaboration on wider economic is- 
sues, including the exchange of economic 
and statistical data. 

It is perhaps worth noting that these 
visits and contacts had been developing 
in ECE some time before this question 
was considered by the “big four” summit 
conference in July 1955 and by the “big 
four” foreign ministers conference the fol- 
lowing October and November. At the 
former conference, Mr. Eden specifically 
referred to the technical exchanges being 
furthered under the auspices of interna- 
tional bodies like ECE. Yet the foreign 
ministers reached no agreement on the 
question. That ECE should be practic- 
ing what the “big four” governments 
preached but could not agree about is a 
curious paradox. There continues, in- 
deed, to be something of a struggle to 
prevent ECE’s becoming almost a purely 
technical organization. 
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Although the supply of economic and 
statistical information from the east has 
been steadily increasing, it is still inade- 
quate for the purposes of ECE. The most 
complete coverage at present is in the 
field of housing. Neither Mr. Myrdal 
nor the west is satisfied with the amount 
forthcoming in other fields. The east 
frequently tends, moreover, to give infor- 
mation during instead of before a meet- 
ing. Part of the explanation for this de- 
lay is that giving information often seems 
to require high level ministerial clear- 
ance. The eastern administrative ma- 
chinery has been especially slow in adapt- 
ing itself to the need to supply quarterly 
as well as annual statistics. But in 
other respects the eastern countries have 
adapted themselves well to the working 
habits of the Technical Committees. 
Their delegations have acquired greater 
flexibility from the inclusion of high 
ranking representatives. They have fitted 
well into the practice of using govern- 
ment experts themselves to do as much as 
possible of the actual work of the com- 
mittees. Again, virtually all of the east- 
ern countries now have permanent 
delegations in Geneva, some of them 
quite large. This makes for much easier 
contact between the Secretariat and gov- 
ernments, as well as between the govern- 
ments themselves. 

It is also clear from recent develop- 
ments that the initiative in ECE rests 
very much with the Soviet Union. The 
west appears to be so chary of Soviet 
moves as to have lost the capacity for 
taking the initiative. If leadership means 
something more than a conciliatory atti- 
tude and a respect for legalities, the west 
has shown precious little of it recently in 
an international conference like ECE. 
Throughout the last Commission session, 
for example, western diplomacy was 
somewhat negative. The most construc- 

















tive statement made by a western repre- 
sentative on the problems of east-west 
cooperation was composed by the chief 
Belgian delegate without reference to his 
government, which is still too preoccu- 
pied with the problems of western union 
to bother about all-European cooperation. 
A further interesting feature of Soviet 
diplomacy in ECE is that even before the 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party exorcised the sin of national 
communism, the countries of eastern 
Europe had shown in the practical work 
of the Committees a growing spirit and 
desire for independent action. 

ECE is still the place where representa- 
tives of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the German Democratic Republic 
can meet without political embarrass- 
ment, to discuss technical and economic 
problems of mutual concern in such fields 
as transport and trade. The need to have 
some kind of formal relations with Ger- 
many has always been a highly contro- 
versial issue in ECE. For a time both 
east and west were content to acquiesce 
in arrangements whereby the two politi- 
cal halves of Germany could be associated 
with the work of the Technical Commit- 
tees through the inclusion of German 
representatives in the delegations of the 
occupying powers. But at the tenth ses- 
sion of the Commission in March 1955 
the Soviet Union submitted a resolution 
inviting representatives of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic to take part in the 
proceedings. Most western delegations 
opposed the suggestion on the ground 
that as Germany was still occupied terri- 
tory, it was inappropriate to take a deci- 
sion for which no juridical basis existed. 
Consequently, when the western powers 
subsequently recognized the Federal Re- 
public as a fully sovereign state, they had 
by their own logic to support its admis- 
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sion to full membership in ECE. This 
was granted by ECOSOC in December 
1955. But the German Democratic Re- 
public still remains outside. The east 
tried to persuade the last Commission 
session to recommend that ECOSOC ad- 
mit the German Democratic Republic to 
full membership in ECE, or at least allow 
it to take part in the proceedings in a 
consultative capacity; but the west was 
firmly opposed to either course. In its 
view eastern Germany remained an occu- 
pied zone and it was not prepared to do 
anything which might be interpreted as 
a de facto recognition of this regime. The 
east will no doubt go through this ritual 
again in the future, but for the moment 
it does not seem concerned to press the 
issue vigorously. Indeed, recent sessions 
of the Commission leave the impression 
that neither side wishes to disrupt its 
present stability. Nothing is now said by 
the east about, for instance, the Secre- 
tariat’s collaboration with the secretariats 
of organizations like OEEC or ECSC. 
Even so, most observers would agree that 
the political temper of east-west relations 
still sets definite limits on the scope of 
the problems governments are prepared 
to see taken up by ECE. 

Those limits have been narrowly cir- 
cumscribed by the political and security 
objectives of the big powers in Europe. 
The Soviet Union, however, appears to 
think the time is ripe for seeing whether 
the frontiers of all-European economic 
cooperation could not be pushed out to 
the point where they would begin to 
modify long-standing political and se- 
curity positions. At the eleventh session 
of the Commission last year it introduced 
a resolution calling for the drafting with- 
in ECE of an all-European agreement 
on economic cooperation which should 
deal in particular with the following 
fields: trade and international payments; 
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transport and communications; credit 
and banking; insurance; shipping; co- 
operation in the joint use of natural 
resources; extensions of scientific and 
technical cooperation and exchange of 
experience in science, technique, produc- 
tion and the peaceful use of atomic en- 
ergy; and consultations on the settlement 
of economic and trade questions requir- 
ing further decisions. What exactly the 
resolution means is not at all clear. Has 
the Soviet Union in mind a general 
declaration of intentions and policies or 
a set of contractual obligations to take or 
refrain from taking clearly defined ac- 
tions? Is it seeking a general charter on 
all-European economic cooperation or a 
set of agreements on specific questions? 
To put the matter in practical terms, 
would the “joint use of natural resources”, 
for instance, mean that Norway could 
raise the question of opening up the 
White Sea to Norwegian fishing? The 
Polish representative spoke of an all- 
European agreement on economic co- 
operation being able to liquidate certain 
effects of the cold war. Perhaps the 
Soviet Union hopes that ECE might 
formulate the economic basis of a Euro- 
pean security system? That is, after all, 
what peaceful coexistence must mean in 
economic terms if it is to mean anything 
at all. The Commission has requested 
the Soviet Union to state more explicitly 
what it has in mind. Its proposals will 
then be submitted to the member govern- 
ments for their views as to the questions 
ripe for discussion and the procedures re- 
quired to achieve practical results. Even 
if groups of experts are set to work on 
specific questions, arriving at practical 
agreements will be at best a long and 
arduous business. For the moment it is 
instructive to reflect upon the irony of 
this Soviet move. One of the elements 
that went into the original conception of 


an ECE and one of special interest to the 
west was the possible role it might play 
in settling the major political and secu- 
rity problems of the big powers in Eu- 
rope. The wheel would appear to have 
come full circle, only now it is the Soviet 
Union which views ECE in this light 
while the western nations are skeptical 
and suspicious. Recent events in eastern 
Europe, however, could well change the 
whole picture of east-west collaboration 
in ECE. 

How and to what extent Soviet mili- 
tary intervention in Hungary will affect 
all-European collaboration in ECE was 
far from clear at the end of 1956. Any 
intensification of the cold war would al- 
most certainly stiffen the negative atti- 
tude of the west to the larger initiatives 
of the Soviet Union in ECE. On the 
other hand, recent happenings in Poland 
and Hungary have further loosened the 
Soviet Union’s grip on eastern Europe 
and the western countries may think it 
to their advantage to seek every oppor- 
tunity of strengthening their contacts and 
collaboration with that area. Moreover, 
because further explosions against Soviet 
intervention are very possible in eastern 
Europe—more particularly in eastern 
Germany—and might easily drag Europe 
into general war, the west may think it 
wise to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
some working settlement of the security 
problems of middle Europe. Finally, it 
is possible for developments that seriously 
affect international relations at one level 
to have little or no effect at the level on 
which collaboration takes place in ECE. 
Up until the end of 1956 at least, ECE 
committee meetings were still proceeding 
on a “business as usual” basis. Whether 
they can long continue to do so will be 
better answered after the annual Com- 
mission session in March 1957. 
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I. The Theoretical Background 


The development, in size as well as 
importance, of the international civil serv- 
ice is a relatively recent phenomenon in 
the international scene. One of its con- 
sequences is an increase in the number of 
problems that may and do arise between 
an international organization and the 
members of its staff. Such problems exist 
in all civil services, national as well as in- 
ternational; they arise in relation to the 
legal position of the service officials, to 
their dismissals and promotions (or lack 
of them), to disciplinary measures against 
any of them, to their salaries, leaves of 
absence and other such administrative 
“details”. On all such questions, the views 
on which the organization, as represented 
by its higher administrative officers, bases 
its actions, may differ from the views of 
the officials concerned. The facts in each 
case may be in dispute, or the meaning of 
the terms and provisions of the contracts 
of employment and the regulations of the 
service, may be understood in different 
ways by the parties concerned. 

The solution and settlement of such 
conflicts is of essential importance to the 
service, if it is to function regularly. Gen- 
erally speaking, there are two ways in 
which a settlement can be achieved: 
either the decisions of the hierarchical 
superiors are considered final, and there 
is no appeal against them other than an 
appeal to their own hierarchical superiors, 
or their decisions can be appealed against 
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before an impartial judicial body. The 
first method has been tried in many states 
and has generally proved to be insufhi- 
cient. Though there is no reason to as- 
sume that the decisions of an administra- 
tive official regarding his subordinates 
will be always arbitrary or based on rea- 
sons not connected with the service, the 
possibility of arbitrariness cannot be ex- 
cluded a priori. The mere existence of 
such a possibility tends to make the sub- 
ordinate feel dependent on his superior’s 
whims and thus to divert his attention 
from service to personal considerations. 
An atmosphere of distrust is created, 
every official resenting the favors that he 
thinks are shown to others, and a perma- 
nent sense of insecurity prevails in the 
service, which does not let the officials 
devote themselves exclusively to their du- 
ties. Consequently, in order to achieve 
the normal functioning of their civil serv- 
ices, most states have given to their off- 
cials the right to appeal to a judicial body 
against the decisions of their superiors 
regarding them. These bodies are either 
created especially for such questions (“ad- 
ministrative tribunals”) or have a general 
jurisdiction over all disputes (i.e., they are 
the regular courts). 

Similar conflicts, of a strictly “adminis- 
trative” character, may and do also arise 
within an international civil service. It 
could even be argued that they may arise 
there more often, because of the differ- 
ences in cultural and legal background 
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that exist among its officials (including 
those holding high administrative posi- 
tions) and also because of the unique and 
novel character of the organization itself. 
The methods of settling conflicts which 
are possible in the national civil services 
are also, theoretically, open to the inter- 
national ones. The international civil 
servants, however, cannot appeal to the 
national courts of a state against any de- 
cision of their organization. This seems 
theoretically necessary, because an inter- 
national organization created by the con- 
certed action of several sovereign states 
can hardly be subjected to the jurisdiction 
of the courts of a single state. In prac- 
tice as well, several national courts have 
consistently refused to extend their juris- 
diction over such cases, either because of 
existing agreements between their states 
and the international organizations in- 
volved, granting to the latter diplomatic 
privileges and immunities, or because 
they have held, on various other grounds, 
that relations between international or- 
ganizations and their employees are out- 
side the courts’ jurisdiction.’ 

Thus, there are but two alternatives 
open to the international organizations. 
They must either create a special judicial 
body with jurisdiction over such disputes, 
or admit only a hierarchical recourse 
against the organization’s decisions. The 
second course of action has, in this case, 
all the disadvantages that it has for the 
national civil services, and some addi- 
tional ones. Because of its unique posi- 
tion, an international service must be run 
in such a way as to constitute an example 


1On this last point, with no question of immunity 
agreements arising, see the decisions of: the Italian 
Court of Cassation of 26 February 1931, International 
Institute of Agriculture v. Profili, in H. Lauterpacht 
(ed.) Annual Digest of Public International Law Cases, 
1929-1930 (London, 1935), p. 413-415; the French 
Conseil d’Etat, in a case involving the Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, 20 February 1953, Weiss, in 81 
Journal du Droit International (Clunet), 1954, 
P- 744-751. 


to the various national services. The limi- 
tation of rights of the civil servants which 
are accepted everywhere else can hardly 
be considered as such an example. More- 
over, the international civil service is still 
in its initial stage; in order to develop 
and improve itself, it needs the best peo- 
ple it can get. In order to get them, it 
must be in a position to offer to them 
some assurance of security of tenure; only 
thus is it able to compete with the na- 
tional civil services and the academic 
institutions, both of which usually offer a 
high degree of security. 

A slightly different form of hierarchical 
recourse has been used in some inter- 
national organizations, where the staff 
members had the right to appeal against 
the administrative decisions they consid- 
ered unlawful to the organization’s high- 
est organ. This solution was common in 
some of the international organizations 
with small staff, e.g. the Pan American 
Union.” Such a procedure entails all the 
disadvantages of the simple hierarchical 
recourse which were listed above. Fur- 
thermore, though appeals were permitted 
only against some special categories of 
decisions, such as those dismissing ofh- 
cials, still they were not on the same level 
of importance and general significance as 
the other matters usually dealt with by 
the highest organ of the organization. 
Finally, the usually political character of 
this organ gives no guarantee of a legal 
approach to the matter. There is also a 
danger that the staff members’ requests 
may be espoused by national delegates, 
which would tend to destroy the “inter- 


2See Article V, section 3(a), paragraph 3, of 
the Regulations of the Pan American Union, as ap- 
proved by the Governing Board on April 26, 1944; in 
the new Staff Regulations, this has been replaced by 
provisions on the establishment of a ‘‘procedure’’ for 
the consideration of appeals and complaints: see Article 
36 of the Regulations approved by the Council on 
February 16, 1949. 
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national” character of the international 
civil service.’ These and other similar 
considerations have resulted in the aban- 
donment of this system in most inter- 
national organizations. 

Thus the creation of a special judicial 
body with competence to solve the prob- 
lems and disputes arising between an in- 
ternational organization and its officials 
seems the only acceptable alternative. Its 
necessity seems evident to those theorists 
and civil servants who are used to the 
European tradition of legal protection of 
the civil servant, either by the continental 
system of “administrative justice” or by 
the sui generis British one. To those 
used to the American system of extensive 
administrative discretion of the executive, 
it does not seem so obvious or compelling. 
These differences of background have 
been evident in the discussions of the 
problem within international organiza- 
tions and in the writings of jurists. 


II. The History of the Tribunal 


During the early years of the League of 
Nations an attempt was made to follow 
the latter procedure described; the staff 
members of the Secretariat (and of the 
International Labor Office) were given 
the right to appeal, in cases of dismissal, 
to the League Council (or the ILO Gov- 
erning Body, as the case might be)*. Soon 
afterwards, however, and in spite of some 
attempts to make things easier by the es- 
tablishment of Advisory Committees and 
Paritary Boards in the Secretariat, diffi- 


3 See the comments of the United Nations Admin- 
istrative Tribunal in its Judgment No. 4, Howrani. 

*See Resolution of December 17, 1920, League of 
Nations Record of First Assembly, Plenary Meetings, 
p. 663-664, later incorporated in the Staff Regulations 
of 1926 (Art. 67); abrogated after the creation of the 
League Administrative Tribunal (1928). 

5 See League of Nations Official Journal (hereafter 
cited LoN OJ), 1925, p. 858, 1441 f. 

® Resolution of September 26, 1927, LoN OJ, 1927, 
Sp. Suppl. No. 54, p. 201; see also ibid., Sp. Suppl. 
No. 58, p. 35-36, 250-257. 

™ See sec. 15 of the ‘Resolution for the Dissolution 


culties were encountered, exemplified by 
the Monod Case, for the settlement of 
which the Council had to appoint a spe- 
cial Committee of Jurists, whose conclu- 
sions it undertook in advance to adopt.’ 
The road from the establishment of such 
a committee to that of an Administrative 
Tribunal was rather short; two years 
later the Tribunal was established by a 
decision of the League Assembly.’ It was 
not a very active one (it passed thirty- 
seven judgments in about eighteen years) 
but it seems that in general it had a good 
influence. At the time of the League’s 
dissolution, the Tribunal did not dis- 
appear but it became the Administrative 
Tribunal of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, with jurisdiction over that 
organization only.’ Since then, however, 
its jurisdiction has been extended to in- 
clude some other United Nations special- 
ized agencies, namely the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAQ), the 
International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) and the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO). 

In the United Nations the question of 
the creation of an Administrative Tri- 
bunal was discussed from the very begin- 
ning. It took some time, however, before 
the Statute was drafted and _ finally 
adopted by the General Assembly.’ Until 
then, the consideration of the complaints 
or appeals of the staff members was in the 


of the League of Nations’’ of April 18, 1946, LoN 
OJ, 1946, Sp. Suppl. No. 194, p. 271, 282. 

§ By its Resolution 351 (IV) of 24 November 1949. 
For the Statute in its present form see UN Document 
AT/11, United Nations Administrative Tribunal Statute 
and Rules, January 1956 (hereafter cited: UN AT 
Statute and UN AT Rules). On the ‘‘Legislative His- 
tory’ of the establishment of the Tribunal see the 
Written Statement by the UN Secretary-General, sub- 
mitted to the International Court of Justice, in IC] 
Pleadings, United Nations Administrative Tribunal, 
p. 188 et seqg., at p. 226-231, with ample citations of 
the relevant documents. 
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hands of an advisory Appeals Board in 
which the staff and the Secretary-General 
were equally represented; after the crea- 
tion of the Tribunal this Board retained 
a preliminary competence, which we shall 
discuss later. 

It is perhaps indicative of the impor- 
tance of the international civil service to- 
day, that in contrast to the League 
Administrative Tribunal, the Tribunal of 
the United Nations has received much 
more attention and publicity in its short 
life than the former ever did. Most of 
this attention has been the result of the 
Tribunal’s judgments in the cases of 
several staff members of United States 
nationality who were dismissed in 
1950-1952. We shall have occasion to re- 
turn later to some aspects of these cases; 
here we note only that the decisions of 
the Tribunal resulted in placing it in 
opposition to a large part of the General 
Assembly, the body that had created it. 
A request was submitted to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion as to whether the General As- 
sembly could refuse to implement the 
Tribunal’s judgments; the Court’s opin- 
ion denied this right to the Assembly and 
affirmed the Tribunal’s independence.’ A 
direct consequence of this crisis was the 
double amendment of the Administrative 
Tribunal’s Statute, once in 1953, when 
Article 9, providing for the effects of the 
Tribunal’s judgments, was amended in 
order to give more freedom to the Secre- 
tary-General”, and once again in 1955 
when two new articles were added to the 
Statute, providing for the possibility of 

* Effect of Awards of Compensation made by the 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal, Advisory Opin- 
ion of July 13, 1954, IC] Reports 1954, p. 47 et seq.; 
Judges Alvarez, Hackworth and Levi Carneiro dissented 
in separate opinions. 

” General Assembly Resolution 782 (VIII) B, of De- 


cember 9, 1953. 
11 General Assembly Resolution 957 (X), of November 


8, 1955. 


an appeal against the Tribunal’s deci- 
sions, by means of a request for an 
advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice.” This last procedure 
had already been adopted in 1946 by the 
ILO Administrative Tribunal.” 

Before proceeding to a closer study of 
the UN Administrative Tribunal’s struc- 
ture and competence, we must at least 
mention here the existence of some other 
judicial or semi-judicial bodies, with a 
somewhat similar jurisdiction over the 
relations of other international organiza- 
tions with their staff members. We al- 
ready spoke about the League Admin- 
istrative Tribunal; before World War II 
another similar body was the Administra- 
tive Tribunal of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, whose Statute was 
adopted in 1932, though it never con- 
vened; it had similarities to the League 
of Nations Administrative Tribunal, but 
it also had some important differences. 
Today comparable bodies exist in several 
international organizations, in the form 
of “appeal boards”; formally they have a 
clearly consultative function, but some of 
them have in fact attained a status ap- 
proaching that of a judicial body. Usu- 
ally they are of a “paritary” character, i.e. 
both the personnel and the organization 
are represented in them equally. Such 
bodies exist in UNESCO (where it 
has now somehow returned to its formal 
character, after the organization’s accept- 
ance of the jurisdiction of the ILO 
Administrative Tribunal), in the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC), and another one is 

12 See International Labor Conference, 29th Session 

. » 1946, Record of Proceedings, p. 229; also ibid., 
Pp. 519-520 (amended text of Statute). The first case 
in application of that article was submitted to the Court 
by the Executive Board of UNESCO at the end of 1955; 


the advisory opinion was delivered by the Court on 
October 23, 1956. 
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projected in the Council of Europe. The 
Court of Justice of the European Coal 
and Steel Community (ECSC) has also a 
partly similar jurisdiction, but the general 
context is different. Finally, a sui generis 
situation is that existing in the Inter- 
national Court of Justice: the members of 
the Registry of the Court can appeal, fol- 
lowing a certain procedure, to the Court 
itself”; this method seems similar to that 
existing in the League of Nations before 
the creation of the Administrative Tri- 
bunal, but differs in the judicial character 
of the body to which the appeal is ad- 
dressed (which is also the “highest organ” 
of the organization). 


III. Composition and Competence 
of the Tribunal 

The United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal is composed of seven judges, 
each of a different nationality; however, 
it never sits in judgment in plenary ses- 
sion and only three judges are required 
to sit in its ordinary sessions.” Its mem- 
bers are appointed for three-year periods 
by the General Assembly; suggestions 
that were made before the war, to have 
the International Court of Justice appoint 
the judges, were not adopted when the 
Tribunal’s Statute was drafted. A rota- 
tion system is provided whereby the 
terms of service of two or three judges 
expire each year. There is no staff or 
administration representation, for the 
Tribunal is a purely judicial body and 
not an administrative advisory board. 
These provisions are very similar to those 
of the League of Nations Administrative 
Tribunal, with minor differences; in con- 


13 See Art. 17 of the Staff Regulations for the Registry 
of the ICJ, IC] Yearbook 1946-1947, p. 66-71, at p. 68. 
A similar situation existed in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

4 UN AT Statute, Art. 3(1). 

%* UN AT Statute, Art. 2(1). 

%6 See the relevant UN Documents A/2463, A/2749, 
A/2970. Related agreements between the UN and the 


trast to that body, however, the UN 
Administrative Tribunal has two ordi- 
nary sessions each year. 

The competence of the two tribunals is 
also very similar; according to the UN 
Administrative Tribunal’s Statute its 
competence is limited to “applications 
alleging non-observance of contracts of 
employment of staff members of the 
Secretariat ...or of the terms of ap- 
pointment of such staff members.” And 
it is further stated that “the words ‘con- 
tracts’ and ‘terms of appointment’ include 
all pertinent regulations and rules... 
including the staff pension regulations.” 
Regarding these last, it is to be noted 
that the Tribunal’s jurisdiction “in mat- 
ters involving applications alleging non- 
observance of the regulations of the UN 
Joint Staff Pension Fund” has been ac- 
cepted by all UN specialized agencies 
participating in this Fund, though most 
of them are, as we have seen, under the 


jurisdiction of the ILO Administrative 
Tribunal as to appeals relating to their 


own decisions and regulations.” Thus, 
appeals against disciplinary action taken 
by the Secretary-General are not within 
the Tribunal’s jurisdiction. The same is 
true of all disputes arising out of the 
Secretariat’s contractual relations with 
persons other than its staff members} the 
situation in this respect was the same in 
the League of Nations Tribunal but is 
not so any more in the Tribunal of the 
ILO, which may, under certain condi- 
tions, be competent to settle disputes 
arising out of a contract with the organi- 
zation.” 

As to the Tribunal’s competence ra- 


agencies have been or are in the process of being con- 
cluded and the Fund’s regulations have been amended 
to include a relevant article (Art. XLI, see UN Docu- 
ment A/2914, Annex II) adopted by the Resolution 
955(X) of November 3, 1955 of the UN General As- 
sembly. 

% ILO Administrative Tribunal (hereafter cited ILO 
AT) Statute, Art. 2(4). 
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tione personae there are two general 
categories of “persons” who can appeal to 
it”: a) the staff members of the UN 
Secretariat or their mortis causa succes- 
sors; also the staff members of some 
specialized agencies, either because they 
are considered as part of the Secretariat's 
staff (e.g. the staff members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund”), or because 
their agencies have concluded special 
agreements with the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral, as was the case with the UN Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East (UNRWA)”; and 
b) “Any other person who can show that 
he is entitled to rights under any contract 
or terms of appointment.” As the Tri- 
bunal itself determines its exact compe- 
tence, these last provisions leave to it a 
certain leeway in interpretation. 


IV..The Procedure of the Tribunal 


The submission of an application to the 


UN Administrative Tribunal must be 
preceded by a prescribed procedure of an 
administrative (non-judicial) character.” 
The staff member concerned has to write 
a letter to the Secretary-General, request- 
ing the review of the decision in question. 
If the Secretary-General answers re-affirm- 
ing the decision or does not answer within 
a prescribed time the staff member can 
submit an appeal to the Joint Appeals 
Board. He can apply to the Administra- 
tive Tribunal only after the Board has 
communicated its decision to the Secre- 
tary-General. The intervention of the 
Appeals Board can be avoided, however, 
if both the Secretary-General and the staff 
member concerned agree to submit the 
application directly to the Administrative 
Tribunal. 


%3UN AT Statute, Art. 2(2). 

19 See UN AT Judgment No. 16, Morrow. 

2 See UN AT Judgment No. 60, Hilpern v. UNRWA. 

21 See UN Staff Rule 111.3 and UN AT Statute, 
Art. 7(1). 


The Joint Appeals Board has advisory 
power only; it is composed of representa- 
tives of the staff and of the Secretary- 
General with a non-representative chair- 
man. After studying the appeal of the 
staff member, it submits a report to the 
Secretary-General with its recommenda- 
tions. The content of this report is of a 
certain importance, both from a formal 
and from a substantive point of view; as 
to the formal aspect, if the Board unani- 
mously considers the appeal frivolous, the 
application is not receivable by the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal.” As to substance, 
there is strong evidence to the effect that 
the Secretary-General takes the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Appeals Board 
seriously into consideration. Thus, up to 
March 1955, out of seventeen favorable 
recommendations of the Joint Appeals 
Board at UN Headquarters, only four 
were rejected by the Secretary-General; 
while out of seven of the European Office 
Board, five were rejected.” 

After the submission of the Board’s 
recommendations to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the staff member concerned can 
submit his application to the Administra- 
tive Tribunal. The proceedings before it 
are both written and oral (the latter 
facultative) and follow a clearly judicial 
pattern.” The Tribunal receives state- 
ments from the parties, studies the neces- 
sary documents, including personnel files, 
and may consult witnesses or experts; in 
the oral proceedings it may hold, the 
parties as well as witnesses and experts 
are heard. The decisions are taken by a 
majority vote and they state the reasons 
on which they are based; dissenting mem- 
bers of the Tribunal can join their sepa- 
rate opinions. 


22 UN AT Statute, Art. 7(3). 

2% UN Document A/2909, Annex II, p. 18 (No. 42). 

* See UN AT Statute, Arts. 6 and 8 and UN AT 
Rules, Arts. 7-15. 
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In its judgment the Tribunal either 
rejects the application or accepts it as 
“well founded”; in the latter case it or- 
ders “the rescinding of the decision con- 
tested or the specific performance of the 
obligation invoked” as the case may be. 
The Secretary-General, however, may de- 
cide that it is “in the interest of the 
United Nations” to compensate the appli- 
cant, instead of re-instating him (in the 
case of dismissal) or taking any other 
further action. For this reason the Tri- 
bunal, in its original judgment, fixes the 
amount of compensation that should be 
paid to the applicant in such a case. 
Before the 1953 amendment of the Tri- 
bunal’s Statute this procedure was limited 
to “exceptional circumstances” only, when 
the Secretary-General thought that “such 
rescinding or specific performance is . . . 
impossible or inadvisable”. According to 
the pre-existing provisions, the applicant, 
too, could claim compensation in lieu of 
rescinding or performance. All this was 
changed by request of the Secretary- 
General, who considered these rules as 
limiting excessively his freedom of ac- 
os 
tion. 


V. The Review Procedure 


Another recent alteration is the institu- 
tion of a procedure of appeal against the 
judgments of the Tribunal, which were 
previously final. The Statute now gives 
the right to appeal to three categories of 
“persons”: the Secretary-General, the per- 
son in respect of whom the Tribunal has 
rendered a judgment (i.e., usually, the 
staff member) and any state member of 
the United Nations. They may invoke 
four possible grounds for their appeal: 
a) that the Tribunal exceeded its juris- 


25 See the Secretary-General’s Report on Personnel 
Policy, UN Document A/2533 (November 1953), para- 
graphs 81-7, and the subsequent discussion in the 5th 
Committee, UN Document A/2615 (December 1953), 
paragraphs 48-53. 


diction or competence, b) that it failed to 
exercise the jurisdiction it has, c) that it 
“erred on a question of law relating to 
the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations” and d) that it “com- 
mitted a fundamental error in proce- 
dure which has occasioned a failure of 
justice.” 

The appeal is not made directly to the 
International Court of Justice, for only 
the Security Council, the General Assem- 
bly and the organs the latter may au- 
thorize can submit a request for an 
advisory opinion to the Court. It is made 
instead to a special committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, usually referred to as the 
“Screening Committee”, though that term 
is not used in the Statute, which is com- 
posed “of the Member States the repre- 
sentatives of which have served on the 
General Committee of the most recent 
session of the General Assembly”. This 
committee is granted authorization to 
submit requests for advisory opinions to 
the International Court of Justice, in ac- 
cordance with article 96 (2) of the UN 
Charter.” The committee decides, on the 
basis of the written application, whether 
or not there is a substantial basis for it; 
no particular procedure for the considera- 
tion of the application is provided in the 
Statute, but there may be provisions on 
it in the Rules which the committee is 
authorized to establish for itself. If the 
committee’s opinion is that there is a 
substantial basis for application, it re- 
quests the advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court; otherwise it takes no 
action. 

After the Court renders its advisory 
opinion, it is the Secretary-General who 
has to act, according to the UN Adminis- 


2% UN AT Statute, Art. 11(1). 
21 [bid., Art. 11(4). 
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trative Tribunal Statute. He can either 
give direct effect to the Court’s opinion, 
or call the Tribunal in a special session. 
The Tribunal itself, in this special ses- 
sion or, if not specially convened, in its 
next ordinary one, either re-affirms its 
previous judgment or alters it, in con- 
formity with the opinion of the Inter- 
national Court. 

Compared to the appeals procedure 
provided in the much earlier Statute of 
the ILO Administrative Tribunal, the 
one just described shows some marked 
differences. The ILO Tribunal’s Statute 
provides only two grounds of appeal 
against the Tribunal’s decisions: a) in- 
competence of the Tribunal and b) 
fundamental error in procedure.” In the 
case of the UN Administrative Tribunal, 
the appeal on “error on a question of 
law” gives to the review by the Inter- 
national Court a much broader scope. 
Furthermore the ILO Administrative 
Tribunal Statute contains no provisions 
on the possible appellants; it provides 
only that the executive councils (or 
equivalent bodies) of the organizations 
under the Tribunal’s jurisdiction can sub- 
mit requests for advisory opinions to the 
International Court of Justice, if they 
contest the judgment of the Tribunal on 
the grounds stated. The staff member in- 
volved or any state may, presumably, 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
executive council, but can do no more 
than that. Finally the ILO Tribunal’s 
Statute provides simply that “The opin- 
ions of the Court shall have obligatory 
force”, instead of the more complex pro- 
visions of the UN Administrative Tri- 
bunal’s Statute. 

The appeals procedure of the UN Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal judgments has been 
the subject of much animated contro- 

% ILO AT Statute, Art. XII(1). 


versy. It has been criticized on various 
grounds. Thus, it has been maintained 
that any review procedure will lengthen 
the already long time between the Secre- 
tary-General’s decision and its final im- 
plementation and will, in general, have 
an adverse effect on the efficiency and 
morale of the Secretariat’s staff members. 
This was a criticism originally used, also 
(but not by the same sources) against the 
establishment of the Tribunal itself. It is 
usually answered by the assertion that the 
existence of the Tribunal and the review 
procedure, far from creating difficulties, 
helps in solving the existing problems in 
an orderly manner. 

A more serious criticism is that the pos- 
sibility of appeal by a state, on the one 
hand, and the establishment of a screen- 
ing committee in which states and states 
only are represented, on the other, intro- 
duce strong political elements in the 
whole procedure. Though the two main 
bodies involved, the Administrative Tri- 
bunal and the Interational Court of 
Justice, are purely judicial ones, the way 
from the one to the other depends on the 
decision of the Screening Committee, 
which may be based on political consider- 
ations. To this the answer is sometimes 
given that the states have been requested 
to appoint legal experts in the committee, 
and not political representatives, and that 
the committee in general is supposed to 
judge according to non-political criteria. 
These last considerations depend of 
course only on a hypothetical good-will of 
the states concerned, and are of a doubt- 
ful value, especially when politically im- 
portant cases are involved (and the 
review procedure has been established in 
order to deal exactly with that kind of 
case). 

Another answer, however, is also pos- 
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sible: if political considerations do play a 
role in the review procedure of the Tri- 
bunal’s judgments, this is due to the fact 
that these considerations cannot be ig- 
nored. That the international civil service 
ought not to be involved in political 
questions is a desideratum which can be 
achieved only within certain limits; occa- 
sionally, in exceptional cases, politics and 
political considerations do come into the 
picture. It was not because of difficulties 
on the legal level that the review proce- 
dure was adopted, but because of political 
difficulties. This is made evident by the 
fact that both the Secretary-General and 
the staff members as a group did not feel 
any need for the establishment of a re- 
view procedure;” it was the General As- 
sembly, that is the representatives of 
states, acting on a political level, that 
imposed it. Thus, to ignore the existence 
of political considerations would be to 


open the way to new crises in the rela- 
tions of staff members with their organi- 
zations, such as the 1946 one, in the then 
dying League of Nations,” and the much 
more publicized similar one of 1952-53 


in the United Nations. As a matter of 
fact, the institution of review procedures 
in regard to the judgments of both the 
ILO and the UN Administrative Tri- 
bunals was the direct consequence of 
the difficulties which arose both in the 
League Assembly, and in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, with regard to the imple- 
mentation of the decisions of their 
Administrative Tribunals; and this re- 
fusal was in both cases based on political 
rather than legal grounds. It can be con- 
vincingly argued that if political consid- 


2 See UN Document A/2909, 10 June 1955, p. 12 
(No. 14), also its Annex II, p. 20, and Annex IV, p. 2. 

* See the account of that crisis in the ‘‘Memorandum 
by the ILO submitted to the International Court of 
Justice,’ IC] Pleadings, U.N. Administrative Tribunal, 
P. 46-90, 60-73, 80-90. 

3 Judgments of the Administrative Tribunal of the 
ILO upon complaints made against the U.N.E.S.C.O., 


erations are to enter into the picture, and 
in a political organization like the UN 
this seems unavoidable, then it is better 
that they do so in a regulated manner and 
under a certain procedure which is 
known beforehand. 

Finally, another serious criticism of the 
existing review procedure is that it estab- 
lished a position of inequality between 
the staff member concerned and the or- 
ganization to which he belongs. He has 
no possibility of supporting his written 
application before the Screening Com- 
mittee; this, however could be remedied 
by a provision in the committee’s rules. 
If, however, the appeal against the Tri- 
bunal’s judgment is considered as having 
a susbtantial basis by the committee and 
a request for an advisory opinion is sub- 
mitted to the International Court of 
Justice, the staff member has no way to 
be heard before it. There are no adver- 
sary proceedings in the case of advisory 
opinions, and in any case, only representa- 
tives of states or international organiza- 
tions can be heard before the Court, if 
there is any oral procedure. This is a 
very real difficulty, which the Secretary- 
General tried to remedy by the promise 
that in such a case he would include the 
staff members’ statements in the written 
documents submitted to the Court and he 
would ask for no oral procedure. 

Specific consideration was given to this 
very point by the International Court of 
Justice in its recent advisory opinion.” 
The majority opinion held that any in- 
equality between the parties, prior to the 
submission of the case to the Court, was 
irrelevant, as far as the Court was con- 


Advisory Opinion of October 23, 1956: 1.C.J. Reports 
1956, p. 77. The Executive Council of UNESCO, 
which submitted the request for an advisory opinion, was 
appealing against four judgments of the ILO Administra- 
tive Tribunal awarding compensations to UNESCO offi- 
cials, whose dismissal the Tribunal considered illegal. 
For a summary of this opinion, see this issue, p. 160-162. 
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cerned. As to the procedure in the Court 
itself, this opinion held that in the par- 
ticular case before the Court, all necessary 
documents, including the staff members’ 
briefs and statements, had been submitted 
to the Court by the applicant (the Execu- 
tive Council of UNESCO); as there were 
no oral proceedings, there was no reason 
for the Court to refuse to answer the re- 
quest on the grounds of the inequality of 
the parties involved. Thus, it seems that 
according to the majority of the Court 
the inequality shall always exist on the 
formal level, as long as the relevant provi- 
sions remain unaltered; from the point 
of view of the susbtance, however (which 
is the essential one), the inequality may 
be remedied in each concrete case by ap- 
propriate action (or deliberate inaction) 
of the Secretary-General, the states con- 
cerned and, eventually, the Court itself. 
As it was pointed out in the separate 
opinions of some of the Judges of the 
Court the problem of inequality may 
arise, in any similar case, if a state inter- 
venes, as it can, and asks for the holding 
of oral proceedings. 

In the same advisory opinion the Inter- 
national Court of Justice also clarified 
some other points: it refused to discuss 
whether an advisory opinion of the Court 
could acquire an obligatory character, 
holding that this is an internal question 
of the international organization in- 
volved. It also refused to consider 
whether the opinion could be used to set- 
tle what in fact was a dispute between 
an organization and an individual; the 
majority opinion held that it did not have 
to examine the merits of this “solution”, 
only to see if there was any obstacle in 
its own Statute to prevent it. The Court 
also decided not to enter into the consid- 
eration of the merits of the cases involved 
but only to examine the question of the 
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competence of the Tribunal to deal with 
them. 

All these problems, and perhaps some 
new ones, may be raised again in the case 
of a request for an advisory opinion by 
the Court on an appeal against a judg- 
ment of the UN Administrative Tri- 
bunal. The existing additional grounds 
for appeal (ut supra) will have to be 
taken into consideration, as they give to 
the Court a much broader scope of review 
and they may be considered as asking the 
Court to go much further in its study of 
the judgment than a simple assessment 
of the Administrative Tribunal’s com- 
petence. Also, there is always the possi- 
bility of the appearance of new facets of 
the problem of inequality, e.g. if a state 
asks for oral proceedings. Thus, the pos- 
sibility of a different opinion of the Court 
is still possible. 


VI. The Case-Law of the Tribunal: 
General Problems 


The UN Administrative Tribunal has 
delivered more than sixty judgments up 
to now and has thus developed an exten- 
sive body of case-law. A basic problem 
which it had to face very early is that of 
the law which the Tribunal is to apply. 
Its Statute contains no provision on the 
matter, though from the existing provi- 
sions it can be deduced that the Tribunal 
judges on the basis of the Staff Regula- 
tions and Rules and the provisions of the 
contract of employment. These the Tri- 
bunal seems to consider as the principal 
sources of its law. The contracts of 
employment (“letters of appointment”, 
according to the terminology of the Regu- 
lations) contain some precisely pre- 
determined provisions, common to all 
contracts or categories of contracts, and 
may also contain specific provisions on 
“special conditions” applicable in a par- 
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ticular case.” The Staff Rule 104.1 states 
clearly that: 


All contractual entitlements of staff mem- 
bers are strictly limited to those contained 
expressly or by reference in their letters of 
appointment. 


As to the statutory provisions, these are 
contained in what the Administrative 
Tribunal calls “the integral law of the 
United Nations”, which consists “ . . . of 
the Charter, Regulations adopted by the 
General Assembly, Staff Rules promul- 
gated by the Secretary-General, and the 
Statute and Rules of the Administrative 
Tribunal”.* Moreover, the Tribunal also 
considers as part of the law of the UN, at 
least as far as the staff members them- 
selves are concerned, the “Directives” is- 
sued by the Secretary-General, in the 
form of circular letters, bulletins, etc., 
most of which are to be found in the UN 
Secretariat’s Administrative Manual.” 

Though there is no indication that the 
Tribunal accepts the stare decisis princi- 
ple, it does refer occasionally to its own 
previous decisions.” It has also cited the 
decisions of the League of Nations 
Administrative Tribunal,” despite the 
fact that there is no formal connection 
between the two tribunals. These refer- 
ences have to be understood as supple- 
mentary rather than as an expression of 
any desire of the Tribunal to be bound 
by any judgments of its own or of its 
predecessor. 


32 UN Staff Regulations, Annex II (a). 

3% UN AT Judgment No. 56, Aglion; see also No. 4, 
Howrani. For a similar earlier statement see LON AT 
Judgment No. 1, di Palma Castiglione (repeated in sub- 
sequent judgments of the Tribunal). 

#4 See especially UN AT Judgment No. 15, Robinson; 
see also Judgments No. 2, Aubert et al., No. 55, Russel- 
Cobb, No. 56, Aglion, No. 59, Bertrand, and No. 60, 
Ball. 

33 UN AT Judgments No. 15, Robinson (citing Judg- 
ment No. 2), No. 16, Morrow (citing Judgment No. 4), 
No. 53, Wallach (citing ‘previous Judgments’’). 

% UN AT Judgment No. 18, Crawford and several 
subsequent ones (citing LoN AT Judgments No. 18 and 
24, regarding the Tribunal’s power to award costs). 





The above sources of law, however, are 
not sufficient by themselves, and some 
additional ones are necessary. It has been 
suggested that the law to be followed by 
the Tribunal ought to be the one deter- 
mined by the rules of private international 
law. The theoretical validity of this view 
is doubtful and it has not, as a rule, been 
accepted by any Administrative Tribunal 
of an international organization, with a 
single exception." The League of Na- 
tions Tribunal had explicitly mentioned 
two supplementary sources of law. name- 
ly, general principles of law, and cquity, 
applicable in the absence of any “positive 
law of the League”.” The UN Adminis- 
trative Tribunal has made no such gen- 
eral ruling but seems generally to follow 
the same point of view. It has mentioned 
“equity” in its judgments, though very 
rarely and only in connection with the 
assessment of compensation due to a staff 
member;” the ILO Administrative Tri- 
bunal has gone much further in this 
respect, and has made several awards of 
compensation by “ex aequo et bono” 
judgments.” In its case-law the “general 
principles of law” have a more important 
place, though there are few direct refer- 
ences to them. Thus, the Tribunal has 
referred to such principles in connection 
with the interpretation of legal texts,” the 
payment of trial costs by the losing 
party, and the communication to the 
Tribunal of the Secretary-General’s rea- 
sons for the dismissal of a staff member.” 


3 See ILO AT Judgment No. 11, Desgranges. 

38 See LoN AT Judgment No. 1, di Palma Castiglione. 

% See UN AT Judgments No. 11, Howrani, and 
No. 12, Keeney. 

# See ILO AT Judgments No. 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 
Duberg, Leff, Wilcox, et al. v. UNESCO. The validity 
of the first three was upheld by the recent advisory 
opinion of the ICJ. 

“1UN AT Judgment No. 61, Crawford et al. 

®UN AT Judgment No. 18, Crawford, and subse- 
quent ones; see also Judgment No. 2, Ambert et al., 
and UN Document A/CN.s5/5. 

*®UN AT Judgment No. 4, Howrani et al. 
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Finally, occasional reference is made, in 
the Tribunal’s judgments, to various 
other “sources”: advisory opinions of the 
International Court of Justice have been 
quoted at length,” the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights was once cited, with the 
statement that the rights included in it 
might also be accepted within the organi- 
zation,” and McCormick on the Law of 
Damages has been quoted.” 

Another serious problem faced by the 
Tribunal is that of the legal character of 
the relations between the staff members 
and the UN Secretariat. Under the 
League of Nations, in spite of some in- 
dividual opinions maintaining that these 
relations are purely contractual and 
wholly of a private law character, the 
prevailing view was that the legal status 
of the international civil servant included 
both contractual and statutory elements.” 
This view seems to have been accepted, 
though not explicitly stated, by the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal of the League, and 
it is now followed by the UN Adminis- 
trative Tribunal. The latter has repeat- 
edly held that 


relations between staff members and the 
United Nations involve various elements 
and are consequently not solely contrac- 
tual in nature. 


Elaborating further on that point it has 
observed that: 


In determining the legal position of staff 

members a distinction should be made 

between contractual elements and statu- 

tory elements: 

all matters being contractual which af- 

fect the personal status of each staff mem- 

“UN AT Judgments No. 4, Howrani et al., and 
No. 61, Crawford et al. 

* UN AT Judgment No. 15, Robinson. 

“UN AT Judgments No. 11, Howrani, and No. 12, 
Keeney. 


#7 See Report of Committee of Jurists on the Monod 
Case (cited above, n.5); also Report of a later Com- 


ber e.g. nature of his contract, salary, 
grade; 

all matters being statutory which affect 
in general the organization of the inter- 
national civil service, and the need for its 
proper functioning e.g. general rules that 
have no personal reference. 
While the contractual elements cannot be 
changed without the agreement of the two 
parties, the statutory elements on the other 
hand may always be changed at any time 
through regulations established by the 
General Assembly, and these changes are 
binding on staff members.“ 


Thus, up to now, the Tribunal has held 
that statutory elements are involved in 
“the question of the termination of tem- 
porary appointments”, and that “of the 
procedure to be followed in the case of 
disciplinary measures”, and that in conse- 
quence acquired rights cannot be invoked 
on such questions. 

The International Court of Justice in 
its advisory opinion of August 13, 1954 
(see note 9, above) did not specifically 
examine the legal nature of the contract 
of employment of international civil serv- 
ants; though their relation to the UN is 
referred to as “contractual”, the term is 
not determined or delimited. In the dis- 
senting opinions, however, mention is 
made of the non-application of private 
law concepts in the internal affairs of the 
organization, and of the “public law” 
character of the contract of employment 
of UN officials.” 

There have been numerous discussions 
of this matter, but to a great extent the 
problem has a purely academic character. 
For, even if the private law-contractual 
mittee of Jurists (1932), LoN OJ, 1932, Sp. Suppl. 
No. 107, p. 206-207. 

* UN AT Judgment No. 19, Kaplan; identical state- 
yl to be found in Judgments No. 20-25, 27, 


IC] Reports, 
(J. Levi Carneiro). 


1954, p. 82 (J. Hackworth), 95 











view is adopted, still, by virtue of clauses 
included in all contracts of employment 
of the UN Secretariat,” certain matters 
would be governed by the Staff Regula- 
tions and Rules. Thus as the effects 
would be much the same in any case, the 
question of the legal status of the inter- 
national civil servant is one of the choice 
of legal construction on a given factual 
basis. It must be noted that this practical 
solution of including the “statutory” ele- 
ments of the official’s status in his contract 
of employment seems to be widely in use 
in many international organizations, such 
as the ILO and the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 


VII. The Case-Law of the Tribunal: 
The Scope of Judicial Review 

In almost all its cases the UN Admin- 
istrative Tribunal has had to deal with 
actions and decisions of the UN Secretary- 
General, acting as the organization’s ad- 
ministrative head. The Tribunal has 
consistently held that as a general rule an 
action or decision of the Secretary- 
General, falling within the limits of his 
discretionary power, is not reviewable by 
the Tribunal. In such cases “It is not 
a question of the opinion of the Tribunal 
but of the opinion of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral”.” Thus, the Tribunal has considered 
as non-reviewable the internal adminis- 
trative practices of the Secretariat,” the 
methods and standards of recruitment of 
staff members,” and various other actions 
and decisions of the Secretary-General.” 

There are, however, limits to the dis- 
cretionary powers of the Secretary-Gen- 


5 See UN Staff Regulations, Annex II (a) (i). 

51UN AT Judgment No. 21, Rubin, repeated in sub- 
sequent judgments. 

52UN AT Judgment No. 43, Levinson, repeated in 
subsequent judgments. The practices in question were 


those adopted in connection with an advisory selection 
committee. 
53 UN AT Judgments No. 48, Wang, No. 50, Brown. 
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eral and it is in connection with them 
that the Tribunal has developed a very 
interesting body of case-law. According 
to it, there are, firstly, procedural limits: 
the Secretary-General is bound by the 
provisions on procedure contained in the 
“integral law of the United Nations” as 
well as in the provisions he himself has 
laid down (see note 34, above). When- 
ever it finds non-observance of procedure 
the Tribunal decides, on the basis of vari- 
ous, not “purely legal”, considerations 
either to rescind the irregular decision, or 
to remand the case for correction of the 
required procedure.” 

Secondly, the discretionary powers of 
the Secretary-General cannot be assumed. 
Thus, the Tribunal held, in a case involv- 
ing the termination with no reasons 
stated of the appointments of several staff 
members holding “temporary-indefinite” 
contracts, that a statement of cause, in 
specific terms, “ ... is an essential ele- 
ment of due process”.” The Tribunal 
accepted in principle the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s competence to judge on the ade- 
quacy of the grounds for termination, but 
held that these must be included in an 
“affirmative finding of cause which con- 
stitutes reasonable grounds for termina- 
tion”, in accordance with due process. It 
is to be noted that, after a subsequent 
amendment of the Staff Regulations to 
provide for the power of the Secretary- 
General to terminate certain categories of 
staff members on the sole grounds of the 
“interest of the United Nations”, the Tri- 
bunal repeatedly held that such a decision 
of the Secretary-General is non-review- 


5 See UN AT Judgments No. 17, De Pojidaeff, No. 
46, White, No. 49, Carruthers, No. 52, Zimmet, No. 58, 
Chattopadhyay, No. 62, Julhiard. 

55 See UN AT Statute, Art. 9(2) and UN AT Judg- 
ments No. 5, Howrani, and No. 6, Keeney (rescinding) 
and No. 28, Wallach and No. 59, Bertrand (remand- 


ing). 
% UN AT Judgment No. 4, Howrani et al. 
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able, except when there is “misuse of 
9 OT 


power”. 
The concept of “misuse of power” 


constitutes a third limit to the Secretary- 
General’s discretionary powers. The 
Tribunal has often held that these “discre- 
tionary powers must be exercised without 
improper motive so that there shall be no 
misuse of power”.” Thus, in order to 
study the proper use of the Secretary- 
General’s powers, in each particular case, 
the Tribunal has to examine the “motive” 
of the decision, that is to say, the ends 
which this decision is intended to serve. 
It does not judge the adequacy of the 
grounds for the decision, but it investi- 
gates only the possible existence of “im- 
proper motive”, i.e. intent to use the 
powers given by the law to achieve ends 
different from those intended by the 
legislator. This meaning of “motive” is 
better seen in the French text of the judg- 
ments, which refers to the use of power 
“pour des fins illicites”’. 

As a matter of fact, only once did the 
Tribunal hold that a particular decision 
of the Secretary-General was voidable be- 
cause of “misuse of power”.” And the 
exact meaning of that one judgment is 
obscured by the fact that the Tribunal, in 
its immediately subsequent judgments, 
did not find any misuse of power in cir- 
cumstances very similar, in spite of cer- 
tain differences, to those of the preceding 
judgment.” Since then, the Tribunal, 
though still mentioning the possibility of 
misuse of power and examining evidence 
tending to prove the existence of “im- 
proper motive”, has not, in any of its 
judgments, considered the existence of 
such motive as sufficiently proven. 

We have seen that as a general rule the 

%™UN AT Judgment No. 19, Kaplan, and many sub- 
sequent cases. 


Ibid. 
5° UN AT Judgment No. 18, Crawford. For a similar 





Tribunal does not examine the reasons 
of the Secretary-General’s decisions, but 
only satisfies itself that there is no misuse 
of power involved. The Tribunal has, 
however, added two further grounds of 
review: (1) when the Secretary-General’s 
decision is based on a misinterpretation 
of a legal provision, and (2) when it is 
not in any way supported by the facts it 
invokes. This, in general terms, was the 
opinion of the Tribunal in a series of 
controversial judgments on the cases of 
several UN Secretariat staff members of 
United States nationality, holders of per- 
manent contracts, who were dismissed by 
the Secretary-General because they had 
invoked the Fifth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution during a 
United States Senate Subcommittee in- 
vestigation of their political affiliations.” 

In his decisions the UN Secretary- 
General invoked two provisions of the 
Staff Regulations, one allowing termina- 
tion of an appointment when the staff 
member’s services were unsatisfactory 
(Regulation 9.1[a]), and another calling 
for summary dismissal of a staff mem- 
ber for “serious misconduct” (Regulation 
10.2). The Tribunal held that the former 
regulation referred to “professional be- 
havior within the organization”, as 
ascertained by the progress reports and 
personnel files, and it was, thus, not ap- 
plicable in the cases in question. It also 
held that the punishable “serious miscon- 
duct” of the latter regulation must be an 
act “obviously incompatible with con- 
tinued membership of the staff and it 
considered that the applicant staff mem- 
bers’ conduct could not reasonably be 
described as such an act. The Tribunal 
considered the decisions of the Secretary- 


case, of particular interest, see ILO AT Judgment 
No. 13, McIntire v. FAO. 
© UN AT Judgments No. 19, Kaplan, and No. 20-25. 
1 UN AT Judgments No. 29-37. 








General illegal and awarded large in- 
demnities and compensations to the staff 
members concerned. It was over the al- 
location of funds for the payment of these 
that the differences with the General 
Assembly arose; they resulted as we have 
seen in the amendment of the Tribunal’s 
Statute, the request for an advisory opin- 
ion to the International Court of Justice, 
and the establishment of a review proce- 
dure for the Administrative Tribunal’s 
judgments. 

These particular decisions of the UN 
Administrative Tribunal go to the heart 
of a difficult problem which has always 
plagued theorists of administrative law. 
It is clear that if no review is possible of 
the relation of facts to legal provisions 
invoked by the Secretary-General, if the 
suitability of the application of a given 
legal provision to a given factual situation 
cannot be reviewed by the Administra- 
tive Tribunal, then the way is open to 
arbitrariness on the part of the chief ex- 
ecutive officer, and judicial review itself 
becomes a mere formality. On the other 
hand, such an examination of the Secre- 
tary-General’s reasons may well mean the 
substitution of the Tribunal’s opinions 
and reasonings to those of the Secretary- 
General; this certainly was not intended 
by those who set up the UN Administra- 
tive Tribunal, and would lead to little 
short of anarchy within the Secretariat. 

In the concrete cases it is difficult to see 
how the Tribunal is not substituting its 
own judgment to that of the Secretary- 
General, when it holds, for example that 
certain concrete acts do or do not consti- 
tute “serious misconduct”. As a matter 


of fact, most of the criticisms directed 
against the Tribunal at that time dealt 
not so much with its powers to judge as 
it did, as with the correctness or not of its 
opinions on the particular questions 
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(e.g., whether invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment by a staff member consti- 
tutes or not “serious misconduct”). On 
the other hand, it is also difficult to see 
how the Tribunal can review the sub- 
stance of the matter without examining 
the attribution of a legal term to a certain 
fact. In general, such a dilemma admits 
no absolute solution. The only possible 
solution lies in the exercise of self- 
restraint by both the Administrative Tri- 
bunal and the Secretary-General, in the 
context of each particular case, until a 
spirit of mutual confidence develops be- 
tween these two organs of the United 
Nations, as it has in the national civil 
services of many countries, between the 
administrative tribunals and the execu- 
tive. 


VIII. Conclusions 

The Administrative Tribunal of the 
United Nations is a new body which has 
only recently begun to function in an al- 
most wholly new field. As it still is in 
a stage of development and growth, any 
conclusions about it must needs be tenta- 
tive; they will be tested and completed or 
discarded by future developments. 

The Administrative Tribunal is, first 
of all, a purely international body, not 
only in a formal sense, but by virtue of 
its own law, the law which it has, in 
great part, created. It has not adopted 
any particular system or theory of law as 
its own and it has tried to base its deci- 
sions upon principles commonly accepted 
by the various systems of law. It is prob- 
ably true that its heaviest indebtedness is 
to French droit administratif, which is a 
very articulate and complete system of 
law; in it we can find many elements of 
the Tribunal’s judgments, such as the dis- 
tinction between contractual and statu- 
tory elements in the international civil 
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servant’s condition and the concepts of 
exces de pouvoir and détournement de 
pouvoir. It is, however, to be noted that 
these elements are in fact common, under 
various names, to the majority of systems 
of administrative law, including the com- 
mon-law ones, and secondly that the Tri- 
bunal has accepted these elements in a 
limited way: thus, e.g., the concept of 
“misuse of power” (excés de pouvoir) is 
much broader in French administrative 
law than in the Tribunal’s judgments, 
where it is in fact limited to one possible 
type only of “excés de pouvoir”. The 
Tribunal, on the other hand, has often 
employed in its judgments terms of the 
common-law systems, such as “due proc- 
ess” (though it has not had the chance up 
to now to define the exact meaning it 
attaches to that term). In general, the 
Tribunal has tried to combine the exist- 
ing national systems of administrative 
law and to apply a “transnational” law 
of its own.” 

When dealing with the powers of the 
executive, the Tribunal has sought to 
define the limits of his discretion. It has 
distinguished two general categories of 
provisions in the “integral law of the 
UN”: those granting to the Secretary- 
General more or less complete discretion 
(by providing, e.g., that the only reason 
for his actions which he is required to 
state is that he considers it “in the interest 
of the United Nations”) and those grant- 
ing a more limited discretion, i.e. discre- 
tion under certain conditions. In both 
cases the Secretary-General is limited by 
the existing procedure and the need for 
absence of any “misuse of power”, but in 
the second case he is further limited by 
the fact that the condition provided for 

See the observations of Philip C. Jessup, Trans- 


national Law, New Haven, 1956, particularly p. 82-93. 
@ UN AT Judgment No. 61 is counted here as a single 
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by the law ought to be existing. In such 
cases the Tribunal examines also the facts 
to determine whether they are sufficient 
to allow application of the legal provision 
invoked; in this the Tribunal follows the 
practice in several systems of administra- 
tive law, such as the American (“substan- 
tial evidence rule”) and the French 
(“inexactitude des motifs” ). 

The Tribunal has avoided so far any 
use of political considerations or criteria. 
It has been said that it has gone too far 
in this way; but the Tribunal finds itself 
in the position of a judicial body inside 
a political organization composed of 
states with differing political systems. It 
had to stay within the purely legal limits 
of its competence, exactly in order to 
leave political considerations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and, to some extent, the 
Secretary-General. From within these 
limits it can only “judge” the decisions 
and actions of the Secretary-General; it 
cannot obstruct them or change them, it 
can only attach to them certain, mostly 
financial, consequences. It cannot rein- 
state a staff member, against the Secre- 
tary-General’s opinion, it can only award 
to him a compensation. Thus, in the end, 
it is always the Secretary-General (and 
the General Assembly) that has the last 
word, and it is difficult to see how, given 
the existing conditions, it could be other- 
wise. 

Moreover, one must not think (by in- 
ference from the publicized cases) that 
the Tribunal finds itself always in opposi- 
tion to the Secretary-General’s decisions. 
Of the 65 cases that the Tribunal had 
decided up to the middle of 1956,” 33 
were decided in favor of the applicant 
and 30 in favor of the Administration 


separate case, though it involved interpretation of sev- 
eral previous cases and bore no case-number of its own. 
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(also one was withdrawn prior to judg- 
ment and one remanded for correction of 
procedure). 

From the very first years of its exist- 
ence, the Tribunal found itself in the 
midst of a major crisis, which involved 
the whole conception of the international 
civil service and its relations to the na- 
tional states and their policies. It was 
not a crisis of its own making and it did 
not itself get involved in it till it was in 


its late stages. The Tribunal, however, 
has weathered this trial and seems actu- 
ally strengthened by it; it is now an 
established and accepted part of the or- 
ganization of the United Nations. One 
can expect from it a further development 
of what can be termed “international ad- 
ministrative law, in the narrow sense” 
and the definition and clarification of the 
status of the members of the international 
civil service. 











THE MODE OF FINANCING UNIONS OF STATES AS A 
MEASURE OF THEIR DEGREE OF INTEGRATION 


Quincy 


The United Nations is the most com- 
prehensive general international organi- 
zation that has been established, but such 
organizations have existed before. Gen- 
eral international organizations constitute 
a type of union of independent govern- 
ments which has occurred in numerous 
instances in recorded history and even 
among primitive peoples. 

Among hunting and pastoral peoples 
clans have been coordinated into tribes 
and tribes into tribal federations. With 
fixed agriculture, villages have been co- 
ordinated into baronies and baronies into 
feudal kingdoms, which in turn have 
sometimes been coordinated into em- 
pires. With the rise of industry and 
trade, cities and villages have been co- 
ordinated into national states and na- 
tional states into federations, confedera- 
tions, regional arrangements, and general 
international organizations.’ 

These processes of coordination and in- 
tegration have often been interrupted by 
counter-processes of disintegration, but 
the trend of history has been toward 
larger political units. The tens of thou- 
sands of relatively independent tribes, 
villages, cities and baronies loosely organ- 
ized into feudal kingdoms, federations 
and empires which existed in the world 
prior to the modern age of discoveries in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have 
been organized into some eighty nation- 
states, themselves coordinated in the 
Quincy Wricnt is Professor Emeritus of Interna- 
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United Nations, a dozen specialized 
agencies, and a number of regional ar- 
rangements. 

The process of integration and centrali- 
zation has sometimes taken place largely 
by consent, as in confederations, federa- 
tions and international organizations. 
More often the element of coercion has 
predominated as in feudal kingdoms, bal- 
ance of power systems, and empires. 
Sociologists and political scientists have 
concerned themselves with the factors 
responsible for the processes of political 
integration and disintegration. This ar- 
ticle does not attempt to analyze the mo- 
tives or methods of such movements but 
considers briefly their history and meas- 
urement, particularly through the distri- 
bution of financial powers. The power 
of the purse is parallel to the power of 
the sword, the law and the word, all of 
which have figured in the process of inte- 
gration. However, the power of the 
purse is more susceptible of measurement. 

It is provisionally assumed that the de- 
gree of political centralization among 
relatively independent groups with a 
monetary economy can be roughly meas- 
ured by the proportion of governmental 
expenditures disbursed by central and by 
local authorities. In a balance of power 
system practically all such expenditures 
are disbursed by the states participating 
in the system. There are no central au- 
thorities except occasional international 


1 Quincy Wright, A Study of War, University of 
Chicago Press, 1942, p. 1012 ff. 
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conferences and the loose diplomatic sys- 
tem. In some confederations, such as 
Switzerland during most of its history 
before the French revolution, there is no 
continuing central authority, and if there 
is, it is usually dependent upon funds 
contributed to it by the members. In 
feudal kingdoms, empires and interna- 
tional organizations, the budget of the 
central authority is usually at first very 
small in comparison with the combined 
budgets of the members, but in such or- 
ganizations, the process of centralization 
is marked by an increase in the propor- 
tion of expenditures by the central au- 
thority and by its capacity to tap new 
sources of revenue. In a process of dis- 
integration, such as has occurred in the 
transition of the Ottoman empire into a 
loose system of vassal and later of inde- 
pendent states, and of the British Empire 
into a Commonwealth of Nations, the 
reverse has been true. The proportion of 
governmental expenditures by the cen- 
tral authority has decreased. 

Detailed study of the changes in pro- 
portional expenditures by central and 
local authorities and of the means by 
which central authority has been able to 
increase its revenues would throw light 
on the process and would be suggestive of 
trends and methods to be anticipated in 
the present era of international organiza- 
tion. 

Empires have usually developed rap- 
idly from conquest or colonization and 
have existed more by coercion than by 
consent. In principle, all government au- 
thority has been vested in the central 
authority, though in practice the conquer- 
ing nation has often permitted consider- 
able autonomy in the provinces. In 
feudal kingdoms, confederations, federa- 
tions, and international organizations, on 
the other hand, union has rested in con- 
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siderable degree upon consent, and gov- 
ernmental powers, including financial 
powers, have usually belonged to the 
central authority by delegation from the 
members. The latter forms of super 
organization exhibit some resemblance in 
their development, especially in respect 
to sources of revenue. Attention will be 
given mainly to the United States, the 
League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions, but preliminary consideration will 
be given to the financial problem faced 
by modern European states as they devel- 
oped from feudal kingdoms and by 
modern federations and confederations. 


I. Feudal Kingdoms 

In the Middle Ages, the European 
kingdoms were loose organizations of 
feudal lords who regarded themselves as 
virtually equal to the king. A similar 
situation has existed in Arabia, Turkey, 
Japan and other Asiatic areas where 
feudalism continued until recent times. 
It was the theory in feudal England, 
which may be considered typical, that for 
ordinary purposes “the king should live 
of his own”, that is, from the income of 
his own lands. He had, however, other 
sources of income. These included the 
prerogative of collecting fees for certain 
services and fines for certain offenses. 
Furthermore, the king was entitled to 
certain feudal obligations from his ten- 
ants-in-chief, especially “knight service” 
for defense, often commuted for money 
payments (“scutage”, or shield tax). 

With the rise of nationalism and the 
centralization of royal power in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries through- 
out most of Europe, these sources of in- 
come became inadequate and the process 
of commutation of feudal rights and of 
grants from parliaments for special emer- 
gencies, usually in exchange for rights 
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accorded by the king, led to systems of 
taxation. The earliest taxes were levied 
on lands freed from feudal obligations. 
Excise taxes on luxuries and customs 
tariffs were soon introduced and much 
later income and other direct taxes. 

For a long time the traditional reven- 
ues of the Crown were supposed to cover 
the ordinary costs of government as well 
as the king’s personal expenses. Taxes 
granted by parliaments were utilized for 
emergencies such as war, and new types 
of expenditure such as public improve- 
ments. They were originally given in 
the form of voluntary aids or contribu- 
tions by the estates of the realm assem- 
bled in parliament to meet the king’s 
necessities, but they tended to acquire the 
character of continuous taxes. As the 
parliamentary taxing power developed, 
the king surrendered most of his tradi- 
tional sources of income to the state in 
exchange for a “civil list” for personal 
expenses. 


II. Federations 


The loose confederation of the Swiss 
Cantons from 1291 to 1798 had no source 
of regular revenue, but the Cantons con- 
tributed to the cost of troops engaged in 
collective security activities. The distribu- 
tion of such contributions among the 
states providing troops and the states 
benefitting by the action was a topic of 
continuous controversy. 

In modern history confederations and 
federations have had an experience simi- 
lar to that of feudal principalities in de- 
veloping new sources of revenue. This 
type of union has usually originated in a 


2 William E. Rappard, Collective Security in Swiss 
Experience (1291-1848), London, Allen and Unwin, 
1948, p. 13, 36, 44, 63, 69, 88. 

SE. A. Freeman, History of Federal Government 
from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the dis- 
ruption of the United States. London, MacMillan, 1863. 
Only the first volume dealing with ancient Greek federa- 
tions was printed. In a second edition printed in 1893 





loose confederation dependent upon con- 
tributions from the member states, and 
apportioned, as in medieval Switzerland, 
according to some criterion of capacity to 
pay such as land values. Such unions 
have sometimes broken up, the members 
reasserting full sovereignty, but if they 
have survived, the process of centraliza- 
tion has proceeded, requiring increasing 
revenue which has usually been obtained 
through giving taxing power to the cen- 
tral authority.’ 

The United States under the Articles 
of Confederation could contract debts 
and appropriate money but was depend- 
ent upon grants by the states for revenue. 
According to one commentator, “The 
Articles gave to the Confederation the 
power of contracting debts, and at the 
same time withheld the power of paying 
them. . . Thirteen independent legisla- 
tures granted or withheld the means ac- 
cording to their own convenience.” Ef- 
forts to amend the Articles to permit 
Congress to levy customs, land, poll and 
excise taxes were defeated largely by the 
opposition of the state of Rhode Island, 
which considered it “the most precious 
jewel of sovereignty that no state be 
called upon to open its purse but by the 
authority of the state and by her own 
officers”. Later attempts to enact a na- 
tional customs tariff to be collected by the 
states were defeated, Rhode Island again 
figuring in the opposition.’ 

The failure of the revenue system un- 
der the Articles of Confederation was one 
reason for calling the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. From 1781 to 1789 the 
central government had received less than 


fragments left by the author on Italian and German 
federations were printed. On federal financial systems 
see 2d ed., p. 11, 241 ff. 

*D. R. Dewey, Financial mma ya the United 
States, New York, Longmans, 1903, p. 

5 Ibid., p. 50 ff. Rhode Island aiid the same 
independent spirit when in 1912 it was one of three 
states to reject the federal income tax amendment. 
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seven million dollars from the states on 
requisitions of over fifteen million. It 
had failed to pay both foreign and do- 
mestic debts, its currency was worthless, 
it was to all intents and purposes bank- 
rupt.” The Constitution, which went into 
force in 1789, gave Congress taxing power 
but under severe restrictions. Direct 
taxes, which were held to mean all 
taxes except excises and customs which 
could be passed on to the consumer, 
though some thought they meant only 
requisitions from the states, had to be ap- 
portioned among the states in accord 
with their populations. This made taxes 
levied upon individuals practically un- 
workable. Export taxes and navigation 
dues on vessels in interstate commerce 
were prohibited. Thus, excises and im- 
port duties were the main source of 
revenue available to Congress. 

These taxes, together with revenue 
from sale of public lands, consular fees, 
operations of the post office, operations 
of the first and second national banks, 
and other minor sources of revenue, were 
adequate to provide the modest needs of 
the government until the Civil War 
period. In fact, through much of this 
period, the Treasury was troubled with a 
surplus which was utilized to pay off the 
national debt and when that was paid, 
some balances were distributed to the 
states. It was intended to utilize the state 
militia for defense, and although this 
proved unworkable in the War of 1812, 
a large army and navy did not prove 
necessary. A minimal exercise of federal 
power in deference to states’ rights was 
the prevailing intent.’ 

The greatly increased financial burdens 
imposed by the Civil War led to increases 
in the tariff and excises and finally to an 


6 Ibid., p. 56 ff.; James A. Maxwell, ‘‘The Finance 
Requirements of a Federal Government,"’ International 


Social Science Bulletin, Summer 1951 (Vol. 3), p. 298. 


income tax. The victory of the more 
national minded north and the rapid in- 
dustrialization of the country provided a 
political and economic basis for more ef- 
fective national taxation but in spite of 
this the war income tax was abandoned 
in 1872 and federal expenditures again 
receded. The level, however, was very 
much higher than it had been in the first 
half of the century.’ An income tax law 
in the 18g0’s to meet increasing demands 
of government, especially in naval build- 
ing, was declared unconstitutional as 
being a direct tax. The Constitutional 
Amendment of 1913, however, permitted 
a progressive income tax including in- 
heritance and corporation taxes. These 
now constitute the major source of fed- 
eral revenue. Demands of government, 
however, have tremendously expanded 
with the embarkation on extensive wel- 
fare services in the inter-war period, and 
with the vast expansion of defense expen- 
ditures in the two world wars and the 
cold war with Soviet Union. Wars have 
led, not only to large expenditures for the 
services, but also to large continuing obli- 
gations for service of war debts and 
veterans’ benefits. 

Under the Confederation, state and 
local governments were responsible for 
most governmental expenditures and 
the states contributed relatively small 
amounts to the Confederation. Under 
the Constitution, the proportion of gov- 
ernmental expenditures to national in- 
come and the proportion spent by the 
Federal government have steadily in- 
creased. Total governmental expendi- 
tures have gone up from some ten million 
to over sixty-seven billion per year, or 
from 2 to 22 percent of the national in- 
come. Federal expenditures have ad- 


7 Dewey, cited above, p. 269. 
8 Ibid., p. 476. 
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vanced from about a million to fifty 
billion, or from 30 cents to $333 per cap- 
ita, thus changing from some 10 percent 
to 79 percent of total governmental ex- 
penditures in the country and from .2 
percent to over 17 percent of the national 
income. 

Other federations such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland and Germany have 
experienced a similar process of centrali- 
zation increasing federal expenditures 
both absolutely and proportionately to the 
expenditures of the state and local gov- 
ernments and to the national income. 
This has required new sources of federal 
revenue. Beginning with the primary 
reliance on customs duties, all now rely 
upon income taxes. The International 
Political Science Association, meeting in 
Zurich in 1951, discussed the financial 
aspects of a possible western European 
federation. Participants in the discussion 
generally approved the following sum- 
mary of minimal financial requirements 
for successful federation, assuming that 
the major expenditures of the federation 
would be for defense and that the mem- 
bers would continue responsibility for 
their existing public debts and for welfare 
services. 


The natural and inevitable source of 
revenue which must belong to a govern- 
ment deserving to be called ‘federal’ is 
customs, and to this should be added the 
right to levy, through its own officers, 
excises on domestic products equivalent 
to non-productive duties on imports. 
These two sources of revenue might well 
be supplemented by a system of grants 
from the component governments to the 
federal government. The grants should 
be based upon national income in such a 
® International Social Science Bulletin, Summer 1951 


(Vol. 3), Pp. 309-310. 
0M. Bridel and Quincy Wright, ibid., p. 313. See 
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way that the contribution per head of the 
poorer countries would be less than that 
of the richer.” 


During the discussion, the opinion was 
expressed that the federation should have 
extensive monetary powers and some 
powers to regulate employment. The 
further opinion was expressed by some 
that increasing requirements of the fed- 
eration would make income taxes eventu- 
ally necessary, but others thought a new 
federation should avoid such taxes. It 
was suggested that a balance should be 
struck between “adapting the resources of 
the federation to its task and adapting its 
task to its resources”. Such a balance 
would require a distinction between “the 
ordinary and extra-ordinary resources” of 
the federation. The first would include 
customs duties levied at the frontiers of 
the federation, assuming that it would 
constitute a customs union, and the sec- 
ond would consist mainly of grants by 
the members. By these means it would 
be assured that the development of new 
functions by the federation would not 
proceed more rapidly than the develop- 
ment of a sentiment of loyalty to it within 
the member states, assuring their willing- 
ness to make such grants.” 


III. General International 
Organization 

General international organization has 
developed since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and has exhibited tenden- 
cies in relation to its component members 
similar to those of feudal kingdoms and 
federations, although it differs in that its 
major expenditures have been for civilian 
services in such fields as communication, 
transportation, economic development, 
also C. Wilfred Jenks, ‘‘Some Legal Aspects of the 


Financing of International Institutions,’’ Transactions 
of the Grotius Society, Vol. 27 (1943), p. 88. 
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health, and the settlement of controver- 
sies, and relatively little for military 
purposes. 

Military expenditures have figured 
largely in the budgets of states and fed- 
erations, averaging about a third of gov- 
ernmental expenditures for the past 
century. This average, however, conceals 
great variations in time and among dif- 
ferent states. Whether compared abso- 
lutely, per capita, or in proportion to total 
budgets, military budgets have tended to 
increase. During the century, they have, 
on the average, gone up from one sixth 
to over one third of national budgets in 
time of peace.” General international or- 
ganization has no problem of defense 
from outside aggression. Its major politi- 
cal problem has been that of preserving 
peace among its members, and, hereto- 
fore, the military forces to perform this 
policing function have been provided by 
the members and not by the central 
organization. 

International organization also differs 
from feudal kingdoms and federations in 
that its expenditures in proportion to 
those of its members have been extremely 
small. These expenditures have, how- 
ever, been expanding at a rapid rate, even 
more rapidly than the expenditures of the 
component governments. The century 
during which general international or- 
ganization has existed can conveniently 
be divided into four periods of about a 
quarter century each—the period of inter- 
national unions (1870-1899), that of the 
Hague Conferences (1899-1920), that of 
the League of Nations (1920-1945) and 
that of the United Nations (1945-). Reg- 
ular expenditures for international organi- 
zation have increased from an average of 
less than $100,000 in the first period to 
over $100,000,000 a year at present, or 

4 Quincy Wright, A Study of War, cited above, p. 666. 


about ten-fold every quarter century. 
This rate of increase would be greater if 
consideration were given to emergency 
expenditures by international organiza- 
tions which, in the recent period, have 
exceeded regular expenditures. Since 
1870 expenditures by all national govern- 
ments combined have increased from 
some $5 billion to some $200 billion a 
year, only about three-fold every quarter 
century. The proportion of total govern- 
ment expenditures in the world utilized 
for the regular budgets of international 
organizations has increased from about 
one part in fifty thousand in the nine- 
teenth century to about one part in two 


thousand since World War Il. The 


world’s population has in that time in- 
creased from one billion to two and a 
half billion. The average cost per capita 
for international organization has, there- 
fore, increased from about 1/100 of a 
cent to 4 cents a year during this period 


while the total cost of government has 
increased from $5 to $80 per capita. These 
per capita costs are, of course, very un- 
evenly distributed. They are twenty-five 
times as great in the United States as in 
Asia, but average incomes show even 
greater disparity. (See Table I.) 

While the costs of international organi- 
zation are still infinitesimal, the rate of 
increase, if continued, would make them 
much more important in another genera- 
tion. This prospect has given increasing 
importance to the problem of financing 
international organization. Doubtless as 
the need for international cooperation ex- 
tends, as it will in the shrinking and de- 
veloping world, new sources of revenue 
will have to be found. As in the case 
of feudal kingdoms and federations, in- 
ternational organization will reach a 
stage when it can no longer rely on the 
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contributions of its component member 
governments.” 


IV. The United Nations 


The international organizations which 
have functioned since World War II, and 
which are given a certain coordination 
through the United Nations, can from 
the point of view of financing be grouped 
into four classes: (1) The UN itself; (2) 
the specialized agencies; (3) special pro- 
grams; and (4) regional and collective 
self-defense organizations. Omitting the 
latter which are confined to limited 
groups of states and so are not, even in 
principle, “general international organi- 
zations”, the first three classes exhibit 
notable differences with respect to financ- 
ing. 

The UN budget has become relatively 
stable at about 50 million dollars, and is 
supported largely by contributions of 
member states in a ratio designed to be 
proportionate to capacity to pay. The 
combined regular budgets of the special- 
ized agencies, though supported in the 
same way, have shown a greater tendency 
to expand. They rose from 5 to 33 
million from 1946 to 1953. The special 
programs have been supported by volun- 
tary contributions of governments and 
individuals not based on any scheme of 
apportionment and have been extremely 
variable. During the period 1946 to 
1953, the annual contributions to these 
programs have fluctuated within a range 
from 76 million to 207 million.“ The 


12 Jenks, cited above. In 1884 Sir James Lorimer 
proposed that ‘‘The expenses of International Govern- 
ment shall be defrayed by an international tax, to be 
levied by the government of each State upon its citizens; 
and the extent of such tax shall be proportioned to the 
number of representatives which the State sends to the 
International Legislature."’ The Institutes of the Law of 
Nations, Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1884, Vol. 2, p. 287. 

18 These figures are taken from the table in Staff Study 
No. 6, “Budgetary and Financial Problems of the 
United Nations,’’ United States Senate, Subcommittee 
on the United Nations Charter (83d Congress, 2d sess.), 
December 1954, p. 4. See also Francis O. Wilcox and 
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total amount contributed since World 
War II aggregated nearly twice the com- 
bined budgets of the UN and the special- 
ized agencies. This suggests that the 
total budget of general international or- 
ganization can be divided into ordinary, 
expanding and extraordinary elements 
corresponding to these three classes. 

The ordinary budget, that of the UN 
itself, covers central administrative and 
coordinating services and can be expected 
to remain relatively stable, though it will 
probably rise slowly as the functions of 
international organization expand. 

The expanding budget, that of the spe- 
cialized agencies, covers services in the 
fields of international communications, 
transportation, commerce and finance; 
services contributing to the development 
of agriculture, industry, education and 
health; and services assisting in the ele- 
vation of standards of human welfare and 
freedom. These services are described in 
the United Nations Charter (Article 1, 
paragraph 3) in the following terms: “To 
achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encour- 
aging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” It is to be expected that the 
costs of these services will continually 
rise as the shrinking of distances and 
the development of universal standards 
make effective action by any one state 


Carl M. Marcy, Proposals for Changes in the United 
Nations, Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1955, 
Pp. 422. 

44 These figures omit UNRRA, the administrative 
budget of which during its existence’ from 1944 to 1949 
amounted to $48 million, varying from $13 million in 
1946 to $4 million in 1948-1949. Operating contribu- 
tions amounted to nearly $4 billion, largely from the 
United States. See George Woodbridge, UNRRA, The 
History of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, 4 vols., New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1950, Vol. 1, p. 105, 132. 
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in these fields increasingly dependent 
upon the action of, or the information 
available from, others. While interna- 
tional organization should not encroach 
upon services of this kind which can be 
performed by states themselves and, in 
fact, the UN Charter prohibits such in- 
tervention in domestic questions, yet if 
experience is the basis of judgment, it 
can be confidently asserted that increas- 
ingly states will find that services consid- 
ered important for their own people 
cannot be effectively performed without 
international cooperation. 

It can, therefore, be expected that in 
the course of time the combined budgets 
of the specialized agencies will greatly 
exceed the budget of the UN, unless in- 
deed the latter finds it necessary to estab- 
lish an international police force for 
preventing aggression and maintaining 
order instead of relying on collective ac- 
tion of forces paid for by their mem- 
ber states. Some of these services will 
doubtless be conducted by self-supporting 
international corporations, like the Inter- 
national Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. River development 
commissions and technical assistance pro- 
grams might in some cases be supported 
by corporations of this type related to the 
UN as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion have been related to the government 
of the United States. In the main, how- 
ever, it seems probable that the special- 
ized agencies would have to find regular 
sources of revenue to sustain their ex- 
panding activities more reliable than an- 
nual contributions from member states, 
though the latter can be made more re- 
liable by suitable legal principles and 
administrative regulations. 

The extraordinary budget, that of the 
special programs, covers services of a po- 
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litical and humanitarian character arising 
from special emergencies of war, persecu- 
tion, and natural disaster. As such 
emergencies are unexpected, they will 
usually have to be met by temporary or- 
ganizations supported by various types of 
contributions, grants and _ solicitations, 
adapted to the nature of the emergency 
and to the location of primary interest 
in meeting it. 

While it may be anticipated that the 
budget of the UN itself will remain rela- 
tively stable, it can be expected to expand 
gradually. Consideration of new sources 
of revenue to make the UN less depend- 
ent on the fluctuations of world politics 
and national opinion, as this expansion 
occurs, will add to its stability and capac- 
ity to perform its functions. 

The UN mainly relies upon regular 
contributions assessed against members 
by the General Assembly and voluntary 
contributions of governments for special 
and emergency projects. It has often been 
suggested that savings on national de- 
fense budgets resulting from disarma- 
ment agreements might be contributed to 
the UN for welfare services. Among 
other sources of revenue the following 
have been considered: 

The UN has already received some- 
thing from the sale of goods and services 
such as United Nations stamps, guided 
tours, publications, and restaurants, but 
the receipts from this source could never 
be large. 

Certain self-sustaining operations of in- 
ternational importance might be taxed. 
This could include operations of the In- 
ternational Bank and Fund and other 
public international corporations which 
may be established. 

It has been suggested that the benefits 
resulting from technical assistance serv- 
ices, and the profits resulting from inter- 
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national waterway tolls, international 
postal services, international carrier serv- 
ices, and insurers of international carriers 
might be taxed but it has also been sug- 
gested that such taxes might discourage 
the use of the service or fall on those 
least able to pay. 

Desert lands, the antarctic, or the bed 
of the sea might be ceded to the UN, and, 
as the exploitation of resources from these 
areas becomes possible, the UN might 
license exploitation and share in the 
profits. While not an immediate pros- 
pect, such a program might eventually 
yield large revenues. 

These sources of income from contri- 
butions, services and property do not in- 
volve administration within the territory 
of sovereign states, an operation which 
doubtless would be long resisted as an 
encroachment upon domestic jurisdiction. 

A system of taxation of individuals 
might be enacted by international organi- 
zations and left to the administration of 
each national government within its own 
territory. This, however, would amount 
to another mode of assessing national 
contributions unless a system of interna- 
tional inspection were provided. This 
would doubtless be resisted by many 
states. 

Assessment of contributions by a na- 
tional system of taxation might, however, 
prove a prelude to an effectively adminis- 
tered UN taxing power if and when the 
demands for effective international or- 
ganization moderate the insistence of 
states upon sovereignty in the exercise of 
the taxing power. 


V. Conclusion 

Detailed study of the problem of financ- 
ing international organizations, of the 
attitude of member states toward in- 


creased contributions, and of the prob- 
lems of fair assessment and of dealing 
with defaults, particularly a comparison 
of the experience of the League of Na- 
tions and of the United Nations on these 
matters, would throw further light on 
the trend of international organization 
discussed in this paper and might also be 
of practical value in suggesting the best 
ways of providing additional revenue as 
the services of the UN and the specialized 
agencies increase. A comparison of the 
experience of regional organizations with 
that of general organizations would also 
be illuminating. The cost sharing plan 
of NATO and the methods of financing 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
deserve particular study. It is not the 
purpose of this article to make such a 
study, but rather to examine the historical 
trend of super-organizations of widely 
different character in respect to financing. 
From this brief comparison of the experi- 
ence of feudal kingdoms, confederations, 
federations, and international organiza- 
tions, the following generalizations seem 
justified. 

1. In all cases, the major powers of 
government, including those of the purse 
and the sword, were vested originally in 
local governments, central authority serv- 
ing mainly to preserve internal peace and 
order, to settle disputes likely to lead to 
hostilities, and to coordinate local forces 
in case of external hostilities. 

2. All these forms of super-organiza- 
tion, therefore, began with no taxing 
power in the central government. That 
government depended upon revenue 
from its own property, from fees for par- 
ticular services, or on voluntary grants 
from local authorities. 

3. In all cases, the local authorities were 
reluctant to confer financial powers upon 
the central government and wished to 
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preserve the dependence of that govern- 
ment upon their voluntary support ex- 
cept insofar as emergencies, such as war, 
created obvious necessities for efficient 
central action. 

4. All, however, manifested a tendency 
toward centralization because of the in- 
creasing frequency of such emergencies, 
because of the growth of communication 
and trade, and because of the resulting 
need for permanent centrally controlled 
military and police forces. With increas- 
ing centralization, the need of the central 
government for revenue increased and 
both the absolute and proportional ex- 
penditures of central government in- 
creased, 

5. In all these cases, except that of 
international organization, centralization 
led eventually to conferring of taxing 
power on the central government. First 
indirect taxes, such as excises and customs 
tariffs, and later property and income 
taxes were levied. 

6. International organization has con- 
formed to the first four propositions and 


the fifth proposition has been manifested 
in the development of certain regional 
international organizations. If the fourth 
trend continues, it is to be anticipated 
that eventually a system of central taxa- 
tion will be found necessary for the UN 
and the specialized agencies. 

7. General international organization 
differs from the other types of super- 
organization in that it does not face the 
problem of external defense which has 
been the major factor inducing govern- 
mental centralization and rising costs of 
government. Furthermore, the sentiment 
of nationalism, the concept of national 
sovereignty, and the differences in the 
cultures and conditions of the nations 
offer greater resistance to centralization 
of international organizations than was 
true in the case of feudal kingdoms and 
national confederations and federations. 
It is probable, therefore, that in interna- 
tional organizations the trend toward 
functional centralization and the develop- 
ment of taxing powers in the central 
authorities will be slow. 
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COOPERATION IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REGION: 
THE ORGANIZATION OF CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES 


Norman J. 


For more than a century intellectuals 
and statesmen in Central America have 
kept alive a Bolivarian dream of fashion- 
ing a political unity in the isthmian re- 
gion of the Americas. The formation of 
the Organization of Central American 
States in 1951 marked a signal accom- 
plishment along a pathway strewn with 
many obstacles and previous frustrations. 
The establishment of this organization 
added a third regional grouping to the 
two already present in the Americas— 
the Organization of American States and 
the Caribbean Commission. It remains 
to be seen to what extent the three will 
be able to work together when questions 
affecting interests of the hemisphere as 
a whole arise. 


I 


During the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries at least a dozen attempts 
were made to establish some form of 
union between Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua, 
which had been united in colonial times 
as “el Reino de Guatemala”. For a period 
of sixteen years from 1823 to 1838, follow- 
ing their separation from Spain, these 
states managed to function together as 
the United Provinces of Central America. 
Eventually they split over political dif- 
ferences, petty rivalries and local ambi- 
tions. Once this had occurred they found 
Norman J. PapELForp is a member of the Board of 
Editors of this journal and chairman of the Political 
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it impossible to overcome their differ- 
ences and suspicions sufficiently to bring 
an organic union into being. The senti- 
ment for union, resting upon historical 
ties, remained nevertheless. 

In 1907 the five states established the 
Central American Court of Justice, which 
functioned for eleven years. In their am- 
bition to translate ideals of justice and 
peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes into functional reality the states 
went so far as to give the Court compul- 
sory jurisdiction over disputes which 
they were not able to settle by diplomatic 
means and to permit individuals of one 
state to bring suit against another state. 
The Court foundered in 1918 after its 
tenth case, however, as a result of po- 
litical conflict arising over its action 
with respect to the controversial Bryan- 
Chamorro Treaty. By this treaty, Nica- 
ragua gave the United States exclusive 
canal privileges across Central America 
and naval base rights at two Caribbean 
islands and in the Gulf of Fonseca. Fol- 
lowing a storm of protest at the signature 
of the treaty, El Salvador and the other 
states instituted court proceedings claim- 
ing that they had succession rights in the 
Gulf of Fonseca stemming from the days 
of the United Provinces which Nicaragua 
had no authority to contract away. When 
the Court took jurisdiction despite the 
protest of Nicaragua and its refusal to 
F. Herring of the Fletcher School of Law and 
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appear at the proceedings and handed 
down decisions ordering Nicaragua not 
to apply the terms of the treaty, Nica- 
ragua declared the decision null and void 
and refused to be bound by it. The 
United States government, aroused by the 
blow to its own prestige, ignored the de- 
cision and henceforth remained opposed 
to such a regional court. Shortly there- 
after Nicaragua terminated the treaty 
that had created the Court and it ceased 
to exist. Efforts to revive the Court were 
unavailing. A convention to establish an 
International Central American Tribunal 
was signed in 1923, but El Salvador failed 
to ratify the instrument and the tribunal 
was never organized. 

A Treaty of Union to establish a Fed- 
eration of Central America was signed by 
four of the governments in 1921, but 
Nicaragua refused to be a party, Costa 
Rica failed to ratify it, and Guatemala 
subsequently withdrew its ratification. 

At the invitation of the United States 
government, the five states met at 
Washington in 1922 to try to repair Cen- 
tral American relationships. A General 
Treaty of Peace and Amity, pledging the 
states not to intervene in the internal po- 
litical conditions of one another and not 
to recognize any government resulting 
from a coup d’état or revolution, was 
concluded. They were also able to agree 
upon a number of conventions relating to 
limitation of armaments, extradition, uni- 
fication of laws relating to labor, the crea- 
tion of a Commission of Inquiry, and 

1 For review of the history of the Court see Manley 
O. Hudson, The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, 1920-1942, New York, 1943, Chapter 3. See 
also Dana G. Munro, The Five Republics of Central 
America, New York, 1918, p. 223-257. 

2 For texts of treaties see Manley O. Hudson, Inter- 
national Legislation, Washington, 1931, Vol. II, p. 
eA Treaty of Central American Confraternity was 
signed in 1934 but failed of ratification. Ibid., Vol. VI, 
p. 824-833. See Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1934, Vol. IV, p. 423-456. 
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other subjects.’ But no over-all regional 
organization or federation was agreed 
upon. No further steps toward regional 
unity succeeded before World War II 
and the General Treaty was denounced 
in 1933 by two of the states.” 

The consolidation of the inter-Ameri- 
can system in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in the period following 1945, 
together with the increased emphasis 
upon regionalism by the United States 
and the western states, revived historic 
hopes of political union in Central Amer- 
ica. Subsequently, the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica and some of the specialized agencies 
affliated with the UN undertook studies 
relating to Central America that gave en- 
couragement to regional activity. Heart- 
ened by these developments, a conference 
of the five states was convened at San 
Salvador in October 1951 to discuss re- 
gional cooperation. The conferees found 
themselves in a surprising measure of 
agreement and were able to draft and 
sign a Charter for an Organization of 
Central American States within the space 
of one week. Furthermore, all five states 
subsequently ratified the instrument and 
it was proclaimed to be in force two 
months hence." 

The association provided for by the 
Charter of San Salvador falls far short of 
the federal unity avowed by earlier states- 
men as the goal of Central America. In- 
deed, the accord so quickly reached in 
1951 was made possible only by avoiding 

* On the formation of the OCAS, or ODECA as it is 
abbreviated in Spanish, see Alberto Lleras (then Secre- 
tary-General of the OAS), ‘Toward Central American 
Union,’’ Americas, April 1952, p. 3-5, 38-39; Charles 
G: Fenwick, ‘‘The Organization of Central American 
States,’’ American Journal of International Law, July 
1952, Pp. $09-512. The text of the Charter will be 


found in the Annals of the Organization of American 
States, Vol. IV (1952), p. 353-355. 








debate upon the issues of sovereignty and 
political control that would be involved 
in establishing anything approaching a 
federation and by steering away from 
political and defense questions that 
would raise old differences relating to 
boundaries, recognition, jurisdiction and 
intervention. The OCAS, in its present 
form, is at most a loose cooperative ar- 
rangement among states retaining full 
sovereignty. 


Il. 


The Charter of the OCAS is brief and 
matter of fact. There are few lines given 
over to flowery language so cherished in 
inter-American statecraft. 

Reflecting the historic dream of unity 
among the Central American states, the 
Preamble declares that the Republics are 
“separate parts of one and the same na- 
tion” and “remain united by indestruct- 
ible bonds which should be used and 
consolidated for the collective good”. The 
Charter thus rests the new endeavor upon 
the principle of common nationality that 
has prevailed within the Central Ameri- 
can countries since colonial days. At the 
same time, it frankly acknowledges that 
“the methods tried during the independ- 
ent existence of the Central American 
Republics to restore their former unity 
have proved ineffective”. And it ends 
with the interesting proposition that 
“Modern international law offers ade- 
quate formulas to this end through the 
establishment of regional organizations.” 

The Purposes of the parties in found- 
ing the Organization are declared to be 
to strengthen the bonds connecting the 
Central American states, to prevent mis- 
understandings and ensure pacific settle- 
ment of all disputes between them, to 


5 See Norman J. Padelford, ‘Recent Developments in Regional Organizations,"’ 
Society of International Law, April 1955, p. 23-41. 
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assist one another, and to provide a means 
for seeking joint study and solution of 
their common problems with a view to 
promoting their economic, social and cul- 
tural development. These Purposes are 
not unlike those found in the constitu- 
tional instruments of the Organization 
of American States and other regional ar- 
rangements of the post-war period.’ 

The Principles underlying the Organi- 
zation are agreed to be the same as those 
set forth in the UN Charter and in the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States, but with particular emphasis upon 
juridical equality, mutual respect, and 
non-intervention. 

Structurally, the Organization is pat- 
terned somewhat after the Organization 
of American States, but with significant 
differences in certain details. The “su- 
preme organ” is a meeting of the presi- 
dents of the five states. No regular time 
of meeting is fixed for these conferences. 
Accordingly, “the Principal Organ” of 
the Organization is the Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Re- 
publics, which is to take place normally 
every two years, or more often if deemed 
necessary. 

In the voting provisions there is a cru- 
cial clause. Article 9 of the Charter states 
that in Meetings of the Foreign Ministers 
“Decisions on substantive matters must 
be adopted unanimously. When doubt 
exists as to whether a question is substan- 
tive or procedural, it shall be decided by 
unanimous vote.” 

This means, of course, that each state 
has a veto power which it can exercise 
at any time, upon any matter that comes 
before a meeting of the principal organ. 
The delegate of any one of the states may 
thus bring the organization to a halt and 


Proceedings of the American 
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prevent it from continuing or resuming 
activity in any or all fields unless the 
deadlock can be broken by a meeting of 
the heads of state. Article 9 gives each 
member state in effect a veto power that 
may be more far-reaching than that of 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations 
since its vote could bring to a stop the 
work of all other parts of the organiza- 
tion. It is more restricting in its scope 
than the voting power written into the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States. The inclusion of such a provi- 
sion reflects the caution that surrounded 
the establishment of the organization and 
the desire on the part of the contracting 
states to be sure that there would be no 
compromise of their sovereignty without 
their individual consent. 

Ranking next below the “principal or- 
gan” in the hierarchy of the organization 
are meetings of ministers of other gov- 
ernment departments and chiefs of ad- 
ministrative agencies. These meetings 
may be called by any of the governments 
whenever a problem arises “the solution 
of which merits collective study and a 
joint Central American plan”. Separate 
provision is made for an Economic Coun- 
cil composed of delegates appointed by 
each government. This Council, which 
is to meet at least once each year, is sub- 
ordinate to the Meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers in the sense that it is directed 
to undertake such tasks as may be “as- 
signed to it” by the foreign ministers and 
must submit its proposals and recom- 
mendations to the foreign ministers for 
final action. Other subsidiary councils, 
commissions or agencies may be ap- 
pointed by the Meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers when thought necessary. 

The Charter also makes provision for 
a Secretary-General to be appointed by 
the foreign ministers, and a Central 





American Bureau which functions as the 
secretariat with headquarters at San 
Salvador. 

An interesting feature of the Charter 
is the insertion of an article specifically 
safeguarding respect for national consti- 
tutional principles. Thus Article 18 
states: “None of the provisions of the 
present Charter shall affect the respect for 
and compliance with the constitutional 
principles of each Republic, nor may it 
be interpreted as prejudicing the rights 
and obligations of the Central American 
Republics as members of the United Na- 
tions and of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, or the particular positions that 
any of them may have taken through 
specific reservations in treaties or agree- 
ments still in effect.” 

Given the differences that have existed 
among the Central American republics it 
is not surprising to find some safeguard- 
ing reservation in this Charter. But this 
reservation is very broad. 

On one ground an assurance of this 
nature is appropriate, for it does offer a 
protection to democratic principles and 
institutions where they are upheld, as in 
Costa Rica, in a region where dictator- 
ship and extra-constitutional procedures 
have been almost habitual modes of po- 
litical behavior. 

The presence of this provision does 
raise the question, however, how readily 
the states may attain any real semblance 
of organic unity. The reservation can of 
course be invoked at any time, by any 
of the republics, not only as a means of 
protecting and maintaining its sover- 
eignty, its free institutions, and the right 
to decide for itself when, how and to 
what extent it shall commit itself to joint 
measures. It can also be appealed to as a 
justification for blocking the machinery 
of the Organization and even for de- 








nouncing the Charter. There are grounds 
enough within the three principal clauses 
of this article to provide any govern- 
ment a loophole for evading support of 
the organization if it chooses to do so or 
to bring about its downfall. Taken in 
conjunction with the requirement that all 
substantive decisions of the principal or- 
gan must be by unanimous vote, this 
gives powerful leverage to any state that 
wishes to be obstructive or is dissatisfied 
with the way in which regional affairs 
are being handled. 

The presence of this clause need not 
necessarily bar progress of course. Joint 
action can be taken to the extent the gov- 
ernments can agree and are motivated by 
goodwill and understanding. The article 
indicates, nevertheless, that the govern- 
ments were not ready when they drew 
up this Charter to commit themselves 
without qualification to any form of joint 
action which a majority in the region 
may approve, let alone transforming the 
OCAS into a federation. With the 
unanimity rule and such a broad safe- 
guarding provision it is not surprising 
that the governments were willing to sign 
and ratify this Charter. Anyone can back 
out of it or stalemate the Organization 
on almost any ground of their own 
choosing. Nothing is said in the Charter, 
however, about withdrawal from mem- 
bership. 

No time limit is placed upon the dura- 
tion of the OCAS Charter nor is any 
express provision made for its denuncia- 
tion or termination. It may be assumed, 
then, that the Charter will continue in 
force so long as it is not denounced or 
superseded by some other agreement or 
fall into disuse. This may be an ad- 
vantageous arrangement for it may avert 
a repetition of the experience of these 
states when the 1907 treaty expired and 
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they were unable to agree upon renewal 
or upon the terms of an alternative ar- 
rangement. 

Reference is made to the Organization 
of American States and to the United 
Nations in three different articles of the 
Charter. This seems to reflect a concern 
on the part of the draftsmen that the five 
states be regarded as remaining loyal to 
the larger organizations and staying with- 
in “the club” rather than going off to 
form an exclusive fraternity of their own. 
The inclusion of these references may 
also be taken as assurances to the UN 
and the OAS that the Central American 
governments are appreciative of the en- 
couragement and the behind-the-scenes 
assistance given to them in the establish- 
ment of their regional organization. 

The Republic of Panama was invited 
to become a member of the Organization 
of Central American States when the 
Charter of San Salvador was drawn even 
though it had never formed a part of the 
Central American “nation”. Moreover, 
special provision was made for its adher- 
ence at any time. 

For reasons of its own Panama has 
thus far refrained from becoming a mem- 
ber, although it did send three “observing 
delegates” to the first Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs in 1955 and 
has been represented at meetings on edu- 
cational and cultural cooperation. Pos- 
sibly a principal reason for not joining is 
the special relationship which Panama 
has with the United States and its unique 
position at the isthmus of the Americas. 
This situation is not duplicated in its rela- 
tions with the Central American states 
nor in their relations with the United 
States. Panama’s policy may also reflect 
a desire not to become formally tied in 
with Central American politics. 

Although the United States sponsored 
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the 1923 conference on Central American 
affairs and gave friendly encouragement 
to efforts in 1934 to form a confraternal 
union,’ it has not sought to participate in 
their arrangements nor has it been in- 
vited to join their organization. Out- 
wardly, United States policy toward the 
OCAS gives the impression of holding a 
“wait and see” attitude. No formal state- 
ment was made welcoming the new re- 
gional body when the Charter was signed 
or when the inaugural Meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers was held. Caution 
might indeed have been indicated in view 
of the experience with the Central Ameri- 
can Court of Justice and more recent diffi- 
culties relating to matters of property and 
local disturbances. But on balance United 
States policy toward the formation of the 
Central American Organization appears 
to be substantially as stated by Sumner 
Welles speaking for the Secretary of State 
in 1934 when he said: “As regards the 
aspiration toward a Central American 
Union, the United States conceives this 
to be fundamentally a Central American 
question, but is not unsympathetic.” 


Ill. 


The conclusion of the OCAS Charter 
proved to be the easiest step in getting 
the new organization underway. Four 
years elapsed after ratification of the 
Charter before it became possible to as- 
semble the first Meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers.” Policies pursued by the 


© See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, 
Vol. IV, p. 423-456. 

' Ibid., p. 442. 

8A ‘Preliminary Meeting’’ of the Foreign Ministers 
was held at San Salvador in 1951 in conjunction with 
signing the Charter of the OCAS. This adopted a 
number of resolutions and recommendations including 
the establishment of a Central American Press and In- 
formation Office, the improvement of radio, telephone 
and telegraph service, and simplifying migration and 
travel documents. These resolutions are contained in 
a document published by the Guatemalan Ministry of 


Arbenz dictatorship in Guatemala led to 
a deep cleavage. In 1953, after the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers of the Organiza- 
tion of American States had condemned 
international communism and _ called 
upon the American states to take action 
in their territories against it, Guatemala 
withdrew from membership in the 
OCAS.’ 

An extraordinary meeting of the for- 
eign ministers of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Honduras and Nicaragua held in April 
1953 confirmed their adherence to the 
OCAS and invited Guatemala to recon- 
sider its action, but without effect. A 
second special meeting of the four was 
convened at Managua in July 1953 to re- 
examine the situation. It was decided 
at this time that no change was required 
in the Charter and the parties agreed that 
Guatemala would be readmitted when- 
ever convenient. At the same time the 
four foreign ministers reaffirmed their 
adherence to the principles of democracy. 
They condemned communism and urged 
their governments to take measures of 
protection against it in much the same 
terms as the OAS action. They also pro- 
ceeded to name a special commission to 
study the question of starting a secre- 
tariat for the OCAS in order to make 
some progress toward getting the organi- 
zation underway.” The split between the 
states was repaired only after the Arbenz 
regime was overthrown in Guatemala. 

A second threatening situation even 
then nearly engulfed Central America in 
Foreign Relations entitled ODECA, Primero Reunion de 
Ministros de Relaciones Exteriores de las Republicas 
Centroamericanas, 17 de Augusto de 1955, Antigua, 
Pit is interesting in this connection to recall that in 
1936 the government of Nicaragua proposed informally 
to the other Central American states the formation of a 
defensive alliance against communism in the region. 
This was never concluded. See Foreign Relations of 
the United States, 1936, Vol. V, p. 852-854. 


Texts of the resolutions taken at these two meetings 
will be found in the previously cited document. 
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war and further delayed holding the first 
Meeting of the Principal Organ. For 
years a dispute had been smouldering 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua over 
the harboring of insurgent terrorist forces 
on the Nicaraguan side of the boundary. 
In January 1955 matters reached such a 
serious point that Costa Rica charged it 
was being invaded by an “army of adven- 
turers” and appealed to the Organization 
of American States for help. The des- 
patch of a Committee of Investigation to 
the area by the Council of the OAS, 
acting provisionally as the Organ of Con- 
sultation of that body, together with the 
sale of United States fighter planes to the 
Costa Rican government for patrol along 
its frontier, eventually calmed the “feud” 
to the point where the foreign ministers 
were able to meet as members of the 
OCAS.” 

At the first Meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers held at Antigua, Guatemala, in 
August 1955, one of the main items of 
business was the choice of a Secretary- 
General for the new organization. Difh- 
culty was encountered on this item and 
the meeting nearly broke up in a dispute 
over rival candidates. A compromise fi- 
nally permitted the ministers to join 
unanimously in naming José Guillermo 
Trabanino, Foreign Minister of El Sal- 
vador, Secretary-General. This choice 
proved to be a felicitous one for Sefior 
Trabanino soon won the confidence of 
the governments, and a considerable 
measure of the progress made by the Or- 
ganization since then is due to his efforts 
as Secretary-General. 


11 The Costa Rican—Nicaraguan dispute was settled on 
January 9, 1956 by the signature of two agreements at 
the Pan American Union in Washington. One provided 
for a joint survey of the boundary to prevent passage of 
armed groups and to settle local issues. The other 
made the ad boc OAS Committee of Investigation a 
Permanent Committee of Investigation and Conciliation 
with free access to the territories of both countries. 


The foreign ministers then proceeded 
to approve a general framework of activi- 
ties to be undertaken in the initial work- 
ing period. A Commission of Jurists was 
established to study the codification of 
Central American legislation and control 
of subversive activities and to enter into 
correspondence with similar bodies of the 
UN and of the OAS. A Cultural and 
Educational Council was authorized in 
order to promote cooperation in these 
fields. The Central American Bureau 
was directed to study and formulate a 
project for a Central American customs 
union. The Secretary-General was di- 
rected to give special attention to the 
establishment of a press and information 
office. A Declaration was adopted affirm- 
ing adherence to democratic principles 
and human rights, and the governments 
were asked to take measures to prevent 
communism and totalitarian activities. 
Finally, a budget of $125,000 was voted 
for the first year, to be doubled the second 
year. And it was agreed that each state 
should contribute on a basis proportional 
to the ratios established in the distribu- 
tion of quotas in the UN.” 

At the close of the first session of the 
foreign ministers President Castillo Ar- 
mas of Guatemala proposed that as a next 
step the presidents of the republics should 
meet in conference the following year.” 


IV. 


In the field of economic and social af- 
fairs, where the Central American coun- 
tries face staggering problems in trying 


2 The actions taken by the Foreign Ministers Meeting 
are published by the Ministry of Foreign Relations of 
Guatemala as the Acta Final de la Primera Reunion de 
Ministros de Relaciones Exteriores de las Republicas 
Centroamericanas, Guatemala, C.A., 1955. 

4 See the New York Times, August 25, 1955. See 
also ‘‘Launching ODECA: Regional System of the Cen- 
tral American States Gets Underway,"’ Americas, Octo- 
ber 1955, Pp. 3-5. 
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to raise standards of living and improve 
the social integration of the large and 
illiterate Indian populations, the countries 
have requested and received financial and 
technical assistance from both the United 
States government and the International 
Bank. Over the period from July 1, 
1951 to March 31, 1956 the United States 
government obligated $34,980,000 in for- 
eign assistance funds to the five Cen- 
tral American countries. The grants to 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua were allocated for technical 
cooperation with emphasis upon projects 
relating to agriculture and natural re- 
sources, health and sanitation, and educa- 
tion. In the case of Guatemala, which 
was allotted more than one-half of the 
total, the larger part of the aid was 
earmarked for development assistance, 
chiefly on transportation facilities.* Loans 
totaling $67,435,115 have been extended 
to Central American states by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development since 1947. These have 
been used for miscellaneous purposes in- 
cluding highway and electric power de- 
velopment, land clearance, and purchase 
of machinery and other needed equip- 
ment.” The Bank has also assigned 
members of its own staff to three of the 
states for technical assistance counsel and 
aid. 

Agencies of the UN and of the OAS 
have also been active in cooperating with 
the governments and the OCAS. They 
have been welcomed for whatever help 
they might be able to give as well as for 
the introduction of a measure of “inter- 
national” concern to balance the pre- 


“International Cooperation Administration, Opera- 
tions Report, Data as of March 31, 1956 (Washington, 
ICA, FY 1956, Issue No. 3), p. 17. 

% International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Eleventh Annual Report, 1955-1956, Washing- 
ton, 1956, p. $1. 


ponderant North American influence and 
investment in this region. 

The UN Economic Commission for 
Latin America has made analyses and rec- 
ommendations concerning intra-regional 
trade. These have urged a reduction 
of trade and migration barriers, the in- 
crease of cattle production in Nicaragua 
so that it might become the chief sup- 
plier of meat for the area, the improve- 
ment of fruit and vegetable production in 
Guatemala which could become the prin- 
cipal producer of these commodities for 
the region, and the introduction of new 
and additional manufacturing facilities in 
El Salvador, which now is the leading 
manufacturing nation and has the largest 
urbanized population.” 

Working with ECLA, with the UN 
Technical Assistance Board and with the 
Inter-American Economic and _ Social 
Council, the governments have formed a 
Central American Economic Cooperation 
Committee composed of their ministers 
of economic affairs. This functions both 
as a part of the Central American mech- 
anism and as an instrumentality of 
ECLA. Employing experts from some 
of the specialized agencies, this Commit- 
tee has made a number of studies and 
submitted an ambitious progress report 
at the time of the Foreign Ministers 
Meeting in 1955. 

For the year 1956 the Economic Co- 
operation Committee listed thirteen items 
for some form of action. These included 
the establishment of an advanced school 
of public administration, a research in- 
stitute for industry, and a Central Ameri- 
can institute for technical industrial 
training. The program also called for 

%6 See United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 


America, Analysis and Prospects of Inter-Central Amer- 
ican Trade, Document E/CN.12/367, August 29, 1955. 
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studies or measures relating to conserva- 
tion and use of forestry resources, produc- 
tion of pulp and paper, improvement of 
highway and ocean transportation, devel- 
opment of hydro-electric power, technical 
assistance to agriculture and industry, 
standardization of customs nomenclature, 
and analysis of tax systems with a view to 
estimating the capacity of the states to 
finance a higher rate of economic devel- 
opment. To a trade sub-committee it 
assigned the task of drawing up a draft 
Central American treaty for free trade 
and equalization of customs duties." 

As a part of the planning for regional 
economic development a Commission on 
Industrial Initiatives recommended to 
the ministers of economic affairs that 
three industries—a paint company in 
Costa Rica, a cardboard container com- 
pany in Guatemala, and a tire factory in 
Guatemala—be declared to be part of a 
regional industrial system with exemp- 


tion from local taxes and be permitted 
to sell their products throughout the five 
republics without paying import duties.” 

In the cultural and educational field 
the governments have sought assistance 
from the United Nations Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) and have begun to plan steps 
for “educational and cultural integra- 
tion”. At a meeting of ministers of edu- 
cation of the Central American states and 
Panama a Committee of Education was 
created and a Central American peda- 
gogical clearing house projected. Rec- 
ommendations were made that, where 
possible, uniform textbooks be used, with 
preference given to the works of Central 
American authors. The ministers also 


11 Progress Report on the Central American Economic 
Integration Program, 17 October 1953—9 May 1955. 
UN Document E/CN.12/366, August 29, 1955. 

%8 See ‘‘Central American Integration in Economics, 
Education and Culture,’’ Umited Nations Review, Sep- 
tember 1955, p. 62. j 


urged that there be freer exchange of stu- 
dents, professors and scientists. And the 
suggestion was put forward that ulti- 
mately a Central American publishing 
house be founded. At a second meeting 
held in 1956 the ministers endorsed the 
establishment of a Central American 
Normal School, a Polytechnic School, a 
Central American School of Agriculture, 
a center for advanced studies and the 
ultimate founding of an international 
university of Central America.” 

In yet another area a meeting of min- 
isters of defense of the five republics was 
held in January 1956 at which questions 
of regional defense were discussed. 


V. 


What is the outlook for Central Amer- 
ican regionalism? 

Gunnar Myrdal in his recent book 
on An International Economy has re- 
marked that “so far, the most successful 
demonstration of a beginning of eco- 
nomic cooperation between underdevel- 
oped countries is offered by the Central 
American states”.” This optimistic though 
guarded statement by one of the ablest 
observers of world economic trends points 
in the direction of hope for this move- 
ment, provided of course the Central 
American leaders will persevere in their 
initial efforts and can maintain peace and 
harmony within the area. 

Tremendous difficulties lie in the path- 
way of regional development in this part 
of the world. These cannot be overlooked 
and they should not be minimized if last- 
ing progress is to be achieved. 

Nature has conspired to place physical 

1 New York Times, December 11, 1956. 


* Gunnar Myrdal, An International Economy, New 
York, 1956, p. 262. 
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obstacles in the way of easy collaboration 
among the countries. The mountain cor- 
dillera running through mid-America 
and the tropical rain forests lying in the 
valleys between the ridges have made 
north-south over-land transportation be- 
tween the countries extremely difficult 
and virtually negligible until recent 
times. Within some of the countries, 
particularly Honduras and Nicaragua, 
large areas are still quite inaccessible due 
to lack of adequate roads. The Pan- 
American Highway has yet to be com- 
pleted through several of these lands. 
Railways, such as they are, run for the 
most part east and west rather than north 
and south and have been built to carry 
the products of interior plantations to 
national seaports rather than to promote 
intra-regional communication. _ Inter- 
costal shipping is sparse and intermittent 
and serves chiefly to carry Central Amer- 
ican products to overseas markets rather 
than to promote trade between the coun- 
tries themselves. The airplane affords 
virtually the only direct and frequent link 
between all five countries. Despite its 
popularity and usefulness to government 
officials, businessmen and tourists, air 
travel will remain beyond the financial 
means of the average citizen until the 
level of incomes rises materially and eco- 
nomic development has made consider- 
able progress. 

Cultural and racial differences add 
intellectual and social obstacles to com- 
munication within the region. The Costa 
Rican people are essentially European in 
origin and culture and have a high de- 
gree of literacy. The greater part of the 
populations of the other states, on the 
other hand, are of Indian or mixed 


Spanish-Indian blood. In three of the 


™ See United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1955; 
see also The Population of Central America (including 


states it is estimated that possibly not 
more than 30 percent of the population 
can read or write in more than an ele- 
mentary manner. In Guatemala there is 
a large Indian populace still quite unas- 
similated into the culture of the ruling 
elite. So long as large percentages of the 
people are lacking in education and can- 
not share the thinking of public leader- 
ship, the regional movement will have 
little depth of base. 

The attacks being made on these 
problems with the assistance of experts 
from UN technical assistance agencies— 
the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and 
UNESCO—are steps in the right direc- 
tion, but they face a long trail ahead. 
Much perseverance, goodwill, and effort 
will have to be put into the solution of 
the educational, cultural and social prob- 
lems to assure advancement. 

Not least among the complications 
confronting the Central American coun- 
tries is the rapidly increasing population. 
United Nations surveys show that the 
populations of some of these countries 
are among the fastest growing in the 
world. Guatemala’s population, for ex- 
ample, rose from 2,088,000 in 1937 to 
3,149,000 in 1954, and that of El Salvador 
rose from 1,571,000 to 2,122,000 in the 
same period. In El Salvador’s small area, 
with heavy concentration of people in 
urban districts, the density has already 
reached 102 inhabitants per square kilo- 
meter, almost five times that of Guate- 
mala and twelve times as great as that of 
Nicaragua. The end is not in sight for 
at the present time El Salvador is believed 
to have the highest birthrate of any na- 
tion.” In some localities, more mouths 


are being born to be fed than there are 


Mexico), 1950-1980. UN Document ST/SOA/Ser.A., 
Population Div. (New York, 1954). 














steady paying jobs to sustain bread- 
winners and their families. Pressures are 
building up for increased employment 
and for food. 

One of the immediate practical needs 
in Central America is to improve the 
utilization of existing resources, especially 
for the expansion of farm production and 
food processing. This is essentially a 
matter calling for local initiative and 
added stimulus at the village and provin- 
cial levels. Regional planners must de- 
pend for this upon remote officials and 
the transmission of vision and a sense of 
urgency through numerous links in the 
chains of authority. Better utilization of 
land resources and improvement in pro- 
ductivity through more elementary edu- 
cation and simple agricultural training 
could in time bring about increases in 
food supplies to meet the demands of 
rising populations, more income and 
more skilled labor with which to sustain 
consumer industries. Attaining real prog- 
ress along these lines will require hard 
undramatic effort in many obscure out-of- 
the-way localities far removed from the 
pleasantries of conference rooms and 
executive suites. 

Connected with the promotion of new 
developments in agriculture, industry or 
transportation there comes at once the 
problem of finding sufficient capital. 
There is little local capital savings that 
can be drawn upon for investment pur- 
poses. Government revenues are limited 
to begin with and are already heavily 
committed to routine services, foreign 
fepresentation and the maintenance of 
relatively expensive civil and military 
regimes considering local means. Stud- 
ies and discussions of developing region- 
alized industries with joint capital and 
a common market serve a useful forward- 


looking purpose. And modest beginnings 
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are being tried out along this line. But it 
cannot be overlooked that in Central 
America, as in other parts of the world, 
there are nationalistic sentiments com- 
peting continually with regional ideas. 
These continue to place the construction 
of national facilities ahead of internation- 
alized efforts. Their counsel continues to 
favor retention of national rights to im- 
pose tariffs and other restrictions. And 
these elements are not enthusiastic about 
pledging national capital for investment 
in other lands where political uncertain- 
ties may someday affect the return or re- 
sults. 

Since the 1920’s there has been consid- 
erable sentiment in Central America in 
favor of keeping tariffs relatively low. 
This movement has been led by El Sal- 
vador. In late years changes in attitude 
have been appearing as local industries 
have been growing and nationalistic feel- 
ings rising. Arguments are now being 
put forward that protection rather than 
free trade will foster national economic 
development. Regional cooperation is 
not jeopardized at this time by these 
arguments, but if they are broadened and 
extended they could hamper the devel- 
opment of the regional industries and 
common market which the Economic 
Cooperation Committee has been study- 
ing. 

Aside from these problems there is the 
added possibility that large-scale joint 
development projects would entail repay- 
ment arrangements of a sufficiently com- 
plicated nature to discourage ready flow 
of capital. The combination of circum- 
stances facing joint economic develop- 
ment projects in Central America is such 
that one worker in this area has been led 
to remark that there are almost as many 
obstacles to joint development as there 
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are logical reasons for the belief that it is 
desirable. 

Some suggestions have been made that 
labor should be allowed to move freely 
from one country to another as work op- 
portunities become available. Aside from 
the lack of transportation already re- 
ferred to, there are problems connected 
with migratory labor in this region not 
unlike those that have arisen between the 
United States and Mexico. There is al- 
ready some movement of Salvadorean 
workers across that country’s frontiers. 
Projected onto any large scale before 
adequate time has been allowed to ma- 
ture public concepts of a Central Ameri- 
can “community” and of a common labor 
market, this could give rise to difficult 
social and political problems. It could 
also bring to life old fears and antipathies 
and heighten feelings of nationalism. In 
Scandinavia where a common _ labor 
market has now been created, decades of 
popular education and modest steps 
in inter-governmental cooperation along 
many other lines preceded the elimina- 
tion of barriers to free mobility of labor 
and agreement to accord equality of 
working opportunity to the citizens of 
all the Scandinavian states. This experi- 
ence among a group of closely-knit states 
having ample means of communication, 
high levels of education, and advanced 
concepts of social responsibility should 
afford a useful pattern for Central Amer- 
ican planners. 

The fact of economic life which more 
cooperation among the Central American 
states can ameliorate but slowly is the 
dependence of these nations upon the 
course of overseas trade for the principal 


22 See Marvin Alisky, ‘‘Central America Radio (Trans- 
mitters, Programs and Audiences in each Country),’’ 
Quarterly Film, Radio and Television, Fall 1955, p. 
51-63; ibid., ‘‘The Mass Media in Central America: 
Costa Rica and El Salvador lead the Way among the 





measure of their prosperity. Diversifica- 
tion of production and establishment of 
new industries can, no doubt, be bene- 
ficial in the long run. But the natural 
products of their soil will meantime con- 
tinue to be their chief earners of income 
for a long time to come. 

In tackling these and other difficulties 
facing regional cooperation in Central 
America the cultivation of common and 
shared interests will require the develop- 
ment of added means of public informa- 
tion and regional thinking in the use of 
the media of mass communication. The 
leaders of the OCAS have already been 
pressing for the early establishment of a 
Central American press and information 
service. Study is also being given by the 
governments of Costa Rica and E] Salva- 
dor, with the assistance of technical ex- 
perts, to the development of radio and 
television.” In this instance, likewise, 
one of the real “if’s” connected with the 
future of Central American regionalism 
is whether political conditions will per- 
mit the communication media to be em- 
ployed in such a way as to foster coopera- 
tive sentiment or whether they will be 
manipulated to perpetuate animosities, 
suspicions and localism. 

Factionalism, both internal and exter- 
nal, is a grave challenge to regional co- 
operation among the governments of 
Central America. The frequent re- 
currence of political disturbances and 
changes in leadership through armed up- 
risings and other coups d’état have kept 
the region in a condition of political 
uncertainty and complicated relations 
among the states. Differences in political 
philosophy held by the changing regimes 
Five Central American States in Development of Com- 
munications Agencies: the political, social and economic 


conditions which affect the media,’’ Journalism Quar- 
terly, Fall 1955, p. 479-486. 
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add to the difficulties of achieving work- 
ing unity among the states. These diff- 
culties are further compounded under 
conditions of rising nationalism and so- 
cial change. Although the leaders of the 
five countries have avowed their support 
of democratic principles and have been 
zealous advocates of constitutionalism of 
their own making, differences in practice 
and outlook are likely to restrain early 
consummation of political federation or 
the establishment of supra-national organs 
that might become tools for extension of 
the powers of any leader or junta. 


VI. 


Two dangers lie along the way of 
Central American regionalism. One is 
that factionalism or international disputes 
will uproot the fragile beginnings of or- 
ganized cooperation. The other is that 
ambition will get the best of those in the 
vanguard of this movement and that too 
visionary schemes may be attempted be- 
fore political elements in the various 
countries are adequately prepared to go 
along with this. The editors of the New 
York Times, cautioned when the Organi- 
zation of Central American States was 
started that “It is a good idea for them 
all to learn to walk together before they 
run.” The histories of most regional 
movements have borne out the wisdom 
of this. 

It is still too early to draw conclusions 
with respect to the compatibility of the 
three regional organizations in the Amer- 
icas. There is nothing so far to indicate 
that they will not be able to work effec- 
tively, each in its own province, without 
interfering unduly with one another. The 
Organization of Central American States 
and the Caribbean Commission do not 
overlap. Indeed, fruitful collaboration 


could possibly develop between these two 
bodies, for the Caribbean Commission 
has already acquired considerable experi- 
ence in dealing with problems of eco- 
nomic and social development not unlike 
those found in Central America. And 
suggestions have already been made that 
these two organizations exchange infor- 
mation. 

The Organization of Central American 
States and the Organization of American 
States should also be able to work 
harmoniously. The Central American 
governments have welcomed the encour- 
agement given to their enterprise by the 
larger organization and sought to collab- 
orate with it on economic and social and 
juridical matters. The principal prob- 
lem, if one does arise between the OCAS 
and the OAS, might be anticipated in 
the realm of maintaining international 
peace and security. It is conceivable, per- 
haps, that a situation could arise threaten- 
ing peace and security in the Central 
American region where a majority of the 
states there would resist the larger organi- 
zation’s taking measures in their terri- 
tories or against their will. Should this 
occur diplomacy will be faced with the 
task of reconciling unity with peace and 
the larger security. 

Thus far the Central American states 
have been concentrating upon economic, 
social and cultural measures. No attempt 
has been made to duplicate the role of 
the OAS in matters of peace and security 
or to make the OCAS a military instru- 
mentality. Aside from the fact that the 
San Salvador Charter gives the OCAS no 
powers in this field, there is general ad- 
mission that the organs of the larger 
body are fitted to deal with the complex 
problems of guarding international peace 
and security. So long as these views pre- 
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vail, and the OAS bears in mind the 
sensibilities of the Central American re- 
publics, there should be no clash between 
the two organizations. The OCAS has 
asked for no special place in the machin- 
ery of the OAS, though there is mutual 
collaboration at the Secretariat level. And 
no consideration has been given to ac- 
cording either the OCAS or the Carib- 
bean Commission, as such, a seat in the 
OAS councils. 

The combined study and planning that 
has been initiated in Central America has 
given considerable momentum to re- 
gional thinking at the upper ministerial 
and executive levels. Much yet remains 
to be done to extend this down-the-line 
in actions sufficiently concrete to be mean- 


ingful in terms of the problems of every- 
day living in Central America. To be 
translated into substantive improvements 
in the general economic and social condi- 
tions regional thinking must be under- 
girded with political and social stability. 
New habits and attitudes will need to be 
engendered, step by step, if the newly 
envisioned goals are to be achieved and 
held. And the gap between the idealism 
of the intellectuals and the limited hori- 
zons of the uneducated majority of the 
people must be narrowed by the exten- 
sion of educational opportunities and the 
enlistment of popular understanding and 
support. These are tasks that will require 
long sustained efforts at many levels of 
public and private endeavor. 











LABOR, THE UN AND THE COLD WAR 


Harotp Karan JAcoBson 


I. 


One of the significant structural differ- 
ences between the organization of eco- 
nomic and social work under the League 
and under the United Nations is the 
extent to which non-governmental or- 
ganizations (NGO's) have been allowed 
to participate. NGO's have been granted 
far greater privileges in the UN than they 
enjoyed in the League. Initially, they 
were formally recognized in Article 71 
of the Charter, which gives the Economic 
and Social Council the right to make 
“suitable arrangements” for consultation 
with them. While defined in differing 
ways during different periods, consulta- 
tive status under this article has, subject 
to various conditions, always included 
the right to participate in the debates of 
ECOSOC, its commissions and commit- 
tees, and to propose items for inclusion 
in their provisional agenda. NGO's have 
made extensive use of these privileges. 
Their use, however, as well as the entire 
record of NGO action in the UN, has 
been inseparably linked with the cold 
war. Russian demands at San Francisco 
for privileges for the newly created, com- 
munist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU) were a contrib- 
uting factor in the decision to include 
Article 71 in the Charter. The initial 


Harotp Karan Jacosson is Assistant Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Houston. 


1There is a growing body of literature on the 
NGO's themselves. The most comprehensive work is 
Lyman Cromwell White's, International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations, Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J., 
1951. Two works on the international trade union 
movement are of particular significance: Lewis L. 





definition of this article resulted pri- 
marily from the interaction of pressures 
by the Soviet Union and the WFTU and 
the western response. 

While many organizations have gained 
consultative status, the WFTU for the 
east, and the American Federation of 
Labor and later the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 
for the west, have in a sense dominated 
the scene. These labor NGO’s, however, 
are far from representative of the more 
than 250 groups which have been brought 
into relationship with the UN. Most of 
these have rather limited, technical inter- 
ests and are not closely connected with 
the political activities of any state. In 
contrast, the major labor NGO's have 
broad interests and since World War II 
have been intimately linked with the for- 
eign policies of the major powers. They 
have been deeply involved in the struggle 
between the Soviet bloc and the west, and 
their behavior in the UN has reflected 
this. The items brought to ECOSOC by 
these organizations have often had a pro- 
nounced political orientation, and their 
participation has frequently turned the 
Council into an arena of the cold war. 
Accordingly, it is impossible to under- 
stand the role of non-governmental or- 
ganizations in the UN without analyzing 
the latter’s relationship to the cold war.’ 


Lorwin’s, The International Labor Movement, Harper, 
New York, 1953, and John P. Windmuller’s, American 
Labor and the International Labor Movement, Cornell, 
Ithaca, New York, 1954. The recent article by Bernard 
S. Morris, ‘‘Communist International Front Organiza- 
tions,"’ World Politics, October 1956 (Vol. 9, No. 1), 
p. 76-87, is also of interest. However, there has been 
no specific attempt to measure the impact of the NGO's, 
either singly or collectively, on the UN. 
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Further, because the Soviet Union has 
been so deeply involved, such an analysis 
may help to clarify certain aspects of So- 
viet policy in the post-war period both 
within and outside the UN. In exploring 
this relationship, two issues must be con- 
sidered: (1) the problem of the definition 
of consultative status, and (2) the nature 
of the participation of the major labor 
NGO's in UN activities, particularly with 
regard to the kind of items they have pro- 
posed for inclusion in ECOSOC’s agenda. 


II. 


During the San Francisco Conference 
of 1945, another meeting took place across 
the bay at Oakland with a somewhat 
similar purpose, that is, to draft a consti- 
tution for a new organization. This was 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Responsibility for this meeting and for 
the creation of the WFTU may be traced 
largely to the Soviet Union. During the 
inter-war period most of the world’s 
labor movements had been affiliated with 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions (IFTU), an organization from 
which the Soviet trade unions had been 
excluded despite several attempts to join. 
The AFL had been instrumental in per- 
petuating this exclusion. At the close of 
World War II there was a move to bring 
the Soviet unions into the IFTU, but 
the Soviets demurred. Instead, they de- 
manded the creation of a new organiza- 
tion. 

Those Latin American and French 
trade unions which were communist- 
controlled supported this demand and so 
did the American CIO. The latter, be- 
cause of a rule barring representation of 

2 The technical committee concerned with drafting 
the provisions for economic and social cooperation de- 


cided almost unanimously to admit the WFTU as an 
observer, but the following day the Steering Committee 


more than one organization from any 
state, also had been excluded from the 
IFTU. When confronted with such 
strong support, opposition to the creation 
of a new organization withered and the 
WFTU was established. The AFL was 
the only large union that did not affiliate 
with it. Its decision was based on its tra- 
ditional rivalry with the CIO and on its 
fear that the WFTU would be dominated 
by the Soviets. This fear was well 
grounded. Probably one of the reasons 
for the Soviet Union’s insistence on the 
creation of a new organization was to 
facilitate its securing, as it did, a domi- 
nant position for the trade unions under 
its control. After its formation, the 
WFTU became more and more an ob- 
vious instrument of Soviet foreign policy. 
Eventually, because of this, the major 
trade unions of the free world left the 
WFTU in 1949 and with the AFL 
formed a new group, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Even before its constitution had been 
completed, the WFTU demanded the 
right to participate in the San Francisco 
Conference. Despite Soviet sponsorship 
and the support of China, France and 
New Zealand, this request was not 
granted.’ But it clearly contributed to 
the support given the American proposal 
to include Article 71. American initia- 
tive in this case may be traced largely to 
pressure from private “consultant” groups 
attached to the United States delegation 
—particularly the ClIO—and to the efforts 
of one member of the delegation, Harold 
Stassen. 

The article, however, provided only a 
vague outline of the relationship between 
non-governmental organizations and the 
voted 33 to 10 to overrule this decision. For the debate 
see: United Nations Conference on International Or- 


ganization, Documents, V, p. 152-154, 207-212; and, 
X, p. 16. 
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UN. It required further definition by 
the UN itself. This process, which began 
even earlier than the first session of the 
Assembly in 1946, allowed for consider- 
able diplomatic maneuver, and _ the 
WFTU took full advantage of the situa- 
tion. With Soviet support, it first de- 
manded that it be given the right to 
participate on a permanent basis with full 
voting privileges in ECOSOC and in a 
consultative capacity in the General As- 
sembly.’ To grant such extreme demands 
would have placed the WFTU in a posi- 
tion with respect to ECOSOC that would 
have been superior to that of all of the 
Member states of the UN, since no state 
has permanent membership on the Coun- 
cil. 

While this demand was never com- 
pletely renounced, it was soon reduced 
to the more modest request to be per- 
mitted to participate permanently in an 
advisory capacity in the Economic and 
Social Council.” Even this would have 
put the WFTU in a position superior to 
that of the specialized agencies, although 
the Charter would seem to imply that the 
opposite should be the case. But this was 
probably what the Soviet Union desired, 
for during the same period Soviet dele- 
gates also attempted to limit the rights 
granted to the specialized agencies, par- 
ticularly those of the International Labor 
Organization (ILO). The WFTU also 
would have been in a stronger position 
than -that of Member states of the UN 
not members of the Council, for the latter 
can participate without vote only in 

3 See the letter from Walter Citrine and Louis Sail- 
lant, President and General Secretary of the WFTU, 
to the President of the Preparatory Commission: UN 
Document A/BUR/8. 

*The Soviet Union presented this demand several 
times during the negotiations, first in the Assembly (UN 
Document A/C.1/15, p. 4) and then in ECOSOC and 
its committees (UN Document E/NGO/1o, p. 3; 


ECOSOC, Official Records [2d Session], p. 108-109; 
and UN Document E/C.2/10, p. 3). 


Council proceedings that are of special 
concern to them. 

The demands of the WFTU provoked 
counter-demands. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the International Co- 
operative Alliance (ICA—a confederation 
of national cooperative organizations 
founded in 1895), with the support of the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
both requested that they be given rights 
equal to those to be granted to the 
WFTU. In the negotiations the Soviet 
Union sought to block these requests and 
at the same time to secure maximum 
privileges for the WFTU. Apparently 
it desired to gain a unique status for the 
latter organization within the UN frame- 
work. Nor was it alone in this desire. 
Several labor groups within the western 
states also appear to have shared such an 
ambition. Some, it is true, were under 
communist discipline, but many others 
were simply strongly attached to the sym- 
bol of labor unity. While several factors 
contributed to the disillusionment of the 
latter group, the communist attack on the 
Marshall Plan was one of the most im- 
portant, and it signalized the split within 
the labor movement. Prior to that, non- 
communist support of the WFTU and 
advocacy of its position in the UN made 
western opposition to these demands 
much more difficult.’ In fact, during the 
first year of negotiations on this subject, 
France, Belgium, and some of the Latin 
American and middle eastern states fre- 
quently voted with the Soviet bloc. In 
spite of this support, Soviet tactics met 

5 Sidney Hillman, for example, was one of the most 
vociferous supporters of the WFTU. At one point in 
the negotiations he was responsible for pressing the 
WFTU demands. See his letters to the President of 
ECOSOC: UN Document E/s0 and E/s55. Leon 
Jouhaux, a member of the French delegation to the 
United Nations and a Vice President of the WFTU, 


also performed a similar role. See his letter to the 
President of the Assembly: UN Document A/C.2&3/2. 
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with little success. At no time has the 
UN accorded special treatment to the 
WFTU, which has always been included 
merely as one of a large group of non- 
governmental organizations.’ 
Collectively, however, such organiza- 
tions were granted extensive privileges. 
These were concretely developed first in 
resolution 3(I1) of the Economic and 
Social Council. Under the terms of this 
resolution there are three types of con- 
sultative status for NGO's depending on 
their character, and admission to such 
status is by ad hoc decision of the Coun- 
cil. Greatest privileges are accorded to 
organizations placed in what is called 
category “A”. To be eligible for this 
category organizations must “have a 
basic interest in most of the activities of 
the Council”, and must be “closely linked 
to the economic or social life of the areas 
which they represent”. Once granted 
category “A” status, an organization 
could have an observer attend all public 
sessions of the Council and could submit 
written statements which would be cir- 
culated as Council documents. It could 
also consult with a standing committee 
of five members of ECOSOC—the NGO 
Committee—and on recommendation of 
that body could address the Council. In 
recognition of the political importance of 
the NGO Committee, the Council has 
always elected the five great powers to 
membership. In addition the category 
“A” NGO's could consult directly with 
all of ECOSOC’s commissions. Organi- 
zations placed in the second and third 
categories were granted lesser privileges. 
*Much of the credit for the mention of the AFL 


and the ICA in Assembly resolution 4(I) belongs to an 
American delegate, Senator Tom Conally. During the 


debate he threatened in a not very veiled fashion that 
the United States would not participate in the UN if 
the American position were not met: General Assembly, 
Official Records (1st session, 1st part, Plenary Meet- 
ings), P. 509-514. 

™ Soviet delegates attempted to have the privileges 


On the basis of an Assembly recommen- 
dation, the Council placed in category 
“A” the WFTU, the ICA, and, Soviet 
efforts to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the AFL as well.’ 

In spite of these extensive privileges, 
neither the WFTU nor the Soviet Union 
was satisfied. The new demands of the 
WFTU were two-fold: it desired the 
right (1) to make verbal statements with- 
out having to receive the prior approval 
of the NGO Committee; and (2) to sub- 
mit questions for inclusion in ECOSOC’s 
agenda in accordance with the provisions 
applicable to specialized agencies.’ 

The first demand was never granted; 
the second, however, met with a favor- 
able reception. Agenda privileges were 
eventually extended to the WFTU, al- 
though at western insistence they were 
also given to all NGO's in category “A” 
and they were restricted.” A newly es- 
tablished Agenda Committee was given 
power to examine the provisional agenda 
and to make recommendations on it to 
the Council. The latter might include 
suggestions for the adoption or deferment 
of items and on the order of debate. This 
committee was obviously intended to pre- 
vent propagandistic abuses of the NGO's 
new privileges. During the negotia- 
tions Soviet delegates continually argued 
against granting equal treatment to all 
organizations in category “A” by main- 
taining that the WFTU was a unique 
organization not comparable to the 
others. 

Even after this decision, which was 
taken in the spring of 1947 and which 
granted to an organization depend on whether or not 
it was ‘‘international’’, the effect of which would have 
been to prevent the AFL from gaining equal status with 
the WFTU: UN Document E/NGO/ro, p. 2. 

8 See the letters from Louis Saillant and Leon Jou- 
haux and the draft resolution submitted by the Soviet 
Union: UN Documents E/C.2/1; A/C.2&3/2; and 


A/C.28&3/10/Rev.1. 
®See ECOSOC resolution 57 (IV). 











represented the full initial definition of 
the meaning of the term “consultation” 
under Article 71, further attempts were 
made shortly to gain special status for the 
WFTU.” Specifically, the WFTU de- 
sired to eliminate the NGO Committee 
as “intermediary” in certain cases and to 
win the right to convene special sessions 
of the Council. Both demands involved 
privileges that distinguished the special- 
ized agencies from the NGO's. From the 
support of these moves by the Soviets and 
their concurrent attack on the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, it may be in- 
ferred that the USSR hoped to have 
the WFTU supplant the ILO. 

Soviet opposition to this specialized 
agency had deep roots. During the twen- 
ties, the USSR apparently viewed the 
ILO as a capitalist attempt to blunt the 
class consciousness of the workers.” Later, 
as a result of its policy of cooperation 
with the western states—specifically its 
membership in the League—the Soviet 
Union actually participated in the ILO 
from 1935 to 1939. However, this partici- 
pation was minimal and there was no 
indication that its basic view of the or- 
ganization had changed. On the con- 
trary, the original hostility appeared 
again at the San Francisco Conference, 
where Soviet opposition was responsi- 
ble for the withdrawal of a British pro- 
posal to make explicit provision in the 
Charter for cooperation with the ILO.” 
This Soviet attack was continued in the 
UN until the USSR rejoined the ILO 
in 1954. It centered on the charge that 
the organization did not adequately rep- 
resent the workers’ interests. 


% See UN Document E/C.2/48. 

11 A good description of the early relations between 
the USSR and the ILO is given in Max Beloff’s The 
Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1947 & 1949), 2 vols., I, p. 197-198. 

12 United Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization, Documents, X, p. 40 and 171. 
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In reality, however, there was little 
chance of displacing the ILO. The west 
through its long participation in the 
agency had developed a trust and respect 
that led it to firmly support the organiza- 
tion. Thus, not one of the new requests 
pressed by the WFTU in the summer of 
1947 was granted, or even seriously con- 
sidered. The point had been reached 
beyond which ECOSOC would not go. 

During this period, a concerted at- 
tempt was also made to obtain special 
status for the WFTU in the Council’s 
commissions, particularly the regional 
economic commissions, but this also 
failed.” In addition to sponsoring these 
moves, the Soviet Union has constantly 
sought to bring the WFTU into the sub- 
stantive work of the UN. Various meth- 
ods have been used to achieve this goal. 
These include proposals to insert provi- 
sions for mandatory consultation with the 
WFTU on the terms of reference of com- 
missions, committees and study groups; 
proposals to require the Secretariat to 
consult with this organization when pre- 
paring reports and surveys; and even 
proposals to refer questions to it. At 
times these moves have been successful, 
but only when rephrased to cover all 
NGO’s in category “A”. 

Not only was the WFTU unable to 
expand its privileges after the spring of 
1947, but they were later actually reduced. 
As the nature of its participation became 
clear, a demand arose within the Coun- 
cil to restrict non-governmental organiza- 
tions. This reached its height in 1950. 
The Council then unanimously decided, 
during the absence of the Soviet bloc, to 

4% These attempts concerned the Social Commission 
(UN Document E/260, p. 24, and E/AC.7/7/Rev.1, 
p. 9); ECE (UN Document E/ECE/12); ECAFE (UN 
Document E/CN.11/SR.39, p. 2-3); and ECLA (Eco- 


nomic and Social Council Official Records (6th session), 
p. 360-361). 
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limit the length of written statements 
from NGO's and to allow only one oral 
statement per agenda item.“ The right 
to propose items for inclusion in the pro- 
visional agenda was also limited. To be 
included, items first had to be approved 
by the NGO Committee. This Commit- 
tee’s decision was final and could not be 
questioned in plenary session. Thus the 
automatic publicity given to any item 
proposed by an NGO and supported by a 
member of ECOSOC was eliminated. 
Further, communist representation on 
the NGO Committee was in effect re- 
duced when its membership was in- 
creased to seven; while the five great 
powers have continued to be elected, no 
communist country has ever been chosen 
to fill one of the additional positions. This 
resolution embodies the current defini- 
tion of Article 71. 


Ii. 


Trade Union Rights 


The motivation that led the Council 
to reduce the privileges granted to 
NGO's can be best understood by exam- 
ining the items proposed by them (espe- 
cially by the WFTU) for inclusion in its 
agenda. The first item which the WFTU 
requested the Council to consider was 
the question of trade union rights. This 
request was made in the spring of 1947 
at the fourth session of the Council, im- 
mediately after NGO’s had been given 
the right to propose agenda items.” The 
debate then precipitated has gone on to 
the present day. Two issues ultimately 
were involved: (1) guaranteeing of trade 
union rights generally, and (2) infringe- 


144 ECOSOC resolution 288 B (X). The NGO con- 
cerned had the choice of making the oral statement 
either before the Council or before one of the Council's 
committees. 

% UN Document E/C.2/28. 

% UN Document E/C.2/32. 


ments of these rights. The first was a 
substantive problem on which world la- 
bor appeared to be fairly united. It had 
been considered frequently in labor 
groups, and the AFL also submitted a 
memorandum on the subject to the 
fourth session of ECOSOC.” However, 
even on this issue a division concerning 
procedure soon developed. 

The second question was somewhat 
different. While it certainly had substan- 
tive aspects, it could be used also for 
propagandistic purposes. Although the 
WFTU and the Soviet bloc made sev- 
eral allegations concerning infringements 
in the early general debates, the problem 
was not formally raised until June 1948. 
Then and in the course of the following 
winter the WF TU submitted three mem- 
oranda stating that trade union rights 
were being violated in several western 
countries." During this same period the 
major trade unions of the west left the 
WFTU and the cold war measurably 
heightened in intensity. These factors 
were evidenced in the Council, for the 
WFTU memoranda set off explosive 
charges and counter-charges that became 
a continuing feature of the debate.” Most 
of the WFTU’s charges involved alleged 
discriminations against communists and 
against its own members. On the other 
hand, many of those submitted by the 
AFL and the ICFTU centered on the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, with spe- 
cial reference to the “controlled status” 
of trade unions in those countries. 

In the debate on trade union rights the 
position of the WFTU and of the east 
generally has been that the item should 
be considered by the United Nations it- 

17UN Document E/822, E/822/Add.1 and E/822/ 


Add.2. 
% See UN Documents E/841; E/1095; E/1882; 
E/1922; E/2154; E/2333; E/C.2/341; E/C.2/343; 


E/2434; E/2464; E/2498; and E/2587. 
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self. The initial resolution submitted by 
the WFTU expressed this position quite 
clearly.” Couched in broad philosophical 
terms, it recognized trade union rights as 
inviolable prerogatives and condemned 
all contrary legislation as incompatible 
with United Nations principles. It also 
provided for the establishment of an 
ECOSOC committee for trade union 
rights. This body would permanently 
safeguard respect for trade union rights 
by investigating all alleged violations and 
by submitting recommendations to the 
Council on the necessary corrective meas- 
ures. Time and again the WFTU and 
the Soviet Union re-introduced similar 
proposals, none of which, however, re- 
ceived significant support.” Their adop- 
tion could have served several purposes. 
They could have been used to protect 
communist trade union leaders in the free 
countries, and they would have provided 
an excellent base for propaganda attacks 
on the west. But both of these purposes 
were also served simply by having the 
subject debated. 

On the other hand, the position of the 
west generally was that the item should 
be referred for consideration to the com- 
petent specialized agency, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. This position 
was determined partially by the concep- 
tion that western statesmen held of the 
role of ECOSOC—that it should be a 
coordinating but not an operating body. 
They also felt that this subject involved 
one of the ILO’s primary functions (the 
agency had done work in this field as 
early as 1928), and that it should be con- 
sidered in a body in which the workers 
had direct representation. Further, with 
reference to the allegations of infringe- 

% UN Document E/C.2/28. 


2° Such a proposal was specifically made again at the 
eighth and ninth sessions of the Council in 1949: UN 


ments of trade union rights, western 
statesmen maintained that the Council 
was not empowered to assume judicial 
or arbitral functions and that these ques- 
tions could be considered only in a body 
specially created for that purpose. 

The Soviet Union and the WFTU, 
however, were bitterly opposed to re- 
ferring the question to the International 
Labor Organization. No doubt this op- 
position stemmed in part from the fact 
that until 1954 the USSR was not a 
member of the ILO and thus would be 
barred from further consideration of the 
matter. But it was probably also a result 
of the general Soviet objective of detract- 
ing from the ILO and elevating the status 
of the WFTU. 

Despite Soviet protests the Council 
adopted the west’s proposals, and on most 
occasions the USSR and its bloc stood 
alone in opposition. The ILO was re- 
quested to assume responsibility for con- 
tinuing work in the field of trade union 
rights, which began in the summer of 
1947. The following year the ILO 
adopted a Convention on Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organize and in 1950 a Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commission was estab- 
lished. Shortly after the creation of this 
commission ECOSOC decided to make 
use of it.” In doing so the Council formu- 
lated procedures for referring complaints 
to the new body. It was decided to for- 
ward all allegations concerning members 
of the International Labor Organization 
to the Governing Board of the ILO for 
consideration as to referral to the com- 
mission. At first such action required a 
Council decision but later the Secretary- 
General was authorized to act on his own 
Documents E/1264 and E/1478. However, it remained 


a continuing undercurrent in the debate. 
21 ECOSOC resolution 277 (X). 
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initiative.” With regard to charges against 
Members of the United Nations who did 
not belong to the ILO, the Council de- 
cided that before taking any action it 
would ask the consent of the government 
concerned to refer the allegation to the 
commission. If consent were not granted 
the Council agreed to give consideration 
to such refusal with a view to taking 
“any appropriate alternative action”. This 
decision, which the Soviet bloc, India, and 
to a lesser degree Egypt, opposed, implied 
an inherent bias against non-members of 
the ILO (and thus until 1954 against the 
USSR) since it provided opportunity 
to give greater publicity to complaints 
against such states than against ILO 
members. 

This has actually happened. Since 1950 
most of the charges against western coun- 
tries have been referred in a rather rou- 
tine manner to the ILO. In contrast, 
charges against the Soviet Union and 
some of the satellites have had to be dis- 
cussed in ECOSOC. The Council has 
adopted a number of resolutions directed 
at Rumania and the USSR and inquir- 
ing as to their willingness to accept the 
services of the Fact-Finding and Concilia- 
tion Commission.” Neither ever replied 
affirmatively. When the Soviet Union 
rejoined the ILO in 1954, however, the 
charges against it were immediately sent 
to the Governing Body.” 

In addition to the many substantive 
achievements that have been gained, the 
result thus far would appear to be that a 
propaganda attack begun by the Soviet 
Union and its agents was eventually neu- 
tralized and to some extent even turned 
against the USSR. Whether this situa- 
tion will continue is debatable. As a part 

22 ECOSOC resolution 474 A (XV). 

% ECOSOC resolutions 351 (XII), 


444 (XIV), 
474 B & C (XV), 503 (XVI), 523A (XVII) and 
575B (XIX). 


of its new tactics the Soviet Union re- 
cently ratified the 1948 ILO Convention 
on Freedom of Association, a step which 
the United States probably will not take.” 


Equal Pay 

A second item brought before ECOSOC 
by the WFTU was the question of “equal 
pay for men and women workers”. At 
the Federation’s request it was included 
in the agenda of the sixth session of the 
Council in the spring of 1948. In its sup- 
porting memoranda the WF TU outlined 
a number of principles which it felt 
Members of the United Nations should 
implement.” These included recognition 
of the necessity of providing maternity 
insurance and of reducing domestic tasks, 
as well as recognition of the importance 
of trade union rights for women. Other 
principles concerned occupational selec- 
tion and guidance, apprenticeship and 
occupational training, and the rational as- 
sessment of the value of work. In the 
WFTU’s opinion the Soviet Union was 
the only country in which these princi- 
ples were being fully implemented. 

Again, as in the debate on trade union 
rights, the Council divided on the question 
of procedure. The WFTU and the Soviet 
bloc tried to keep the question within the 
UN and to have the Council adopt broad 
general resolutions morally committing 
all Member states to implement the prin- 
ciples involved. The west, on the con- 
trary, attempted to refer the problem to 
the ILO and to work on the basis of the 
adoption of formal technical conventions. 
This problem was also one on which the 
agency had done previous work; it was 
even mentioned in the ILO constitution. 
While some concessions have been made 

2% Economic and Social Council Official Records (18th 
Session), Supplement No. 1, ‘Resolutions’, p. 28. 


2% New York Times, August 11, 1956, p. 3. 
2>UN Documents E/627 and E/627/Add.1. 
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to the Soviets (for example, in affirming 
the principle of equal pay in general 
terms) ECOSOC has substantially ac- 
cepted the western position.” The subject 
was referred to the ILO. Only the Soviet 
bloc opposed this decision. After three 
years’ study, the ILO completed its con- 
sideration of this question in 1951, with 
the adoption of the Convention on Equal 
Remuneration for Work of Equal Value. 
During this period the WFTU and the 
USSR made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to bring the problem back before 
the Council, and when the convention 
was completed the communists were ex- 
tremely critical. Their criticisms, how- 
ever, were ignored by the majority of the 
Council. Again it would appear that a 
propaganda attack begun by the east was 
taken out of its hands through the mech- 
anism of referring the question to the 
ILO. The very change in the title of the 
item from the propagandistic formula of 
“equal pay” to the more technical formula 


of “equal remuneration” is indicative of 
the transformation that occurred. 


Forced Labor 

Motivated at least partially by a desire 
to retaliate for the propaganda attacks of 
the east, the west, through the instrumen- 
tality of the AFL, raised the issue of 
forced labor in the spring of 1948 at the 
sixth session of ECOSOC.* There were, 
however, many precedents for the west- 
ern action, and it should be interpreted in 
its broader context. Forced labor had 
frequently been a problem of humani- 
tarian concern and there had been consid- 
erable international action in this area. In 

27 See ECOSOC resolutions 121 (VI), 196 (VIII), 


242 D (IX), 445 E (XIV), 504 G (XVI), and 587 C 
(XX). 

28 AFL officials publicly announced that the proposal 
was aimed at the Soviet Union and its satellites (New 
York Times, February 3, 1948, p. 6), and the American 
delegate, Willard Thorp, admitted that the item ‘‘had 


1930, for example, the ILO adopted a 
Forced Labor Convention. The west’s 
ultimate goal in raising the issue was to 
supplement and revise this convention. It 
had been oriented primarily toward 
forced labor in dependent territories, and 
the west desired to broaden its applica- 
tion so that it would include systems of 
forced labor used as a means of political 
coercion or as a means of enforcing labor 
discipline. The introduction of this item 
provoked a heated political debate that 
has gone on intermittently in the Council 
and the Assembly and is now being con- 
tinued in the ILO. 

The initial memorandum submitted by 
the AFL made several allegations against 
the Soviet Union and its satellites.” These 
allegations were supported in the debate 
by delegates from the United States and 
the United Kingdom through the use of 
extracts from testimony by refugees from 
corrective labor camps in communist- 
controlled countries and of citations from 
the Corrective Labor Codex of the 
R.S.F.S.R. and other Soviet legal docu- 
ments. In reply, the east attacked the 
motives of those who introduced and 
sponsored the item. A Soviet delegate 
claimed on one occasion that the United 
States “wished to raise a hue and cry 
on that particular subject in order to 
divert the attention of the working masses 
in capitalist countries from their own 
status, which was no better than that of 
wage slaves”.” On other occasions it was 
alleged that the item was introduced in 
order to divert attention from the aggres- 
sive plans of the NATO bloc. The crux 
of the Soviet counter-attack, however, was 
been brought before the Council in a somewhat ques- 
tionable way’’ (Economic and Social Council Oficial 
Records {6th session}, p. 13). 

27> UN Document E/596. 


% Economic and Social Council Official Records (8th 
session), p. 105. 
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an onslaught on the nature of capitalism. 
It was claimed that under capitalism 
forced labor is inevitable—that workers 
are economically dependent upon their 
capitalist employers who exploit them 
and who enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
The claim was also advanced that real 
freedom of labor could not exist side by 
side with unemployment. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom urged ECOSOC to refer the 
item to the ILO and to have that body 
establish an investigatory commission— 
as suggested in the original AFL memo- 
randum. It was planned that the infor- 
mation gathered by this commission 
would be used in revising and supple- 
menting the ILO convention of 1930. The 
Soviet Union also favored an investiga- 
tion, but a very different type of commis- 
sion. In the Soviet view, the investiga- 
tory commission should consist of from 
110 to 125 members who would represent 
national and international trade unions." 
Apportionment would be on the basis of 
one representative for every million trade 
unionists. This plan would have ensured 
communist control because of the large 
trade union memberships claimed in 
Soviet-dominated countries. The pro- 
posed duties of the investigatory commis- 
sion were: (1) to study the situation of 
the unemployed and the semi-employed 
in all countries where unemployment 
had not yet been eliminated; thus accord- 
ing to their claims, the USSR and the 
satellites would have been excluded from 
the survey; (2) to investigate working 
conditions in colonies and dependent 
territories; again communist-controlled 
countries would have been excluded by 


31 See the Soviet proposals: UN Documents E/1194, 
E/1222 and E/1485. 

8 ECOSOC resolution 195 (VIII). Even this deci- 
sion was a compromise. It resulted from the adoption 
of an Australian amendment which was designed to 
replace the American proposal for an immediate in- 
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definition; (3) to collect as complete and 
objective information as possible on the 
basis of facts supplied by governments, 
trade unions, and other similar groups; 
and (4) to draw up reports and retom- 
mendations for the Council on the basis 
of information received. The Council 
would have been pledged to give “wide 
publicity” to the obviously pre-deter- 
mined results of the commission’s work. 

The introduction of this item posed a 
dilemma for many members of the Coun- 
cil. While morally opposed to forced 
labor, they were decidedly reluctant to 
accept the political consequences of an 
official investigation. Their reaction 
throughout the debate was one of hesi- 
tancy and delay. It was a year before the 
Council decided to have the Secretary- 
General ask all governments if they were 
willing to submit to an investigation by 
an impartial commission.” The result 
could have been foretold. The major 
offenders, the Soviet bloc, either replied 
that they were not willing, or they did 
not reply at all. 

Further delay finally became impossi- 
ble and in 1951 the Council voted (15 to 
3, with only the Soviet bloc opposed) to 
establish an ad hoc committee on forced 
labor in conjunction with the ILO.” 
Three distinguished persons were chosen 
for membership on the commission: Pall 
Berg, former president of the Supreme 
Court of Norway; Enrique Garcia Sayan, 
former foreign minister of Peru; and as 
Chairman, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, an 
eminent Indian who had been president 
of the drafting committee on economic 
and social matters at San Francisco and 
subsequently president of ECOSOC. The 


vestigation. The vote on the amendment was 12 to 5, 
with 1 abstention (Economic and Social Council Official 
Records [8th session}, p. 464). 

% ECOSOC resolution 350 (XII); Economic and So- 
cial Council Official Records (12th session), p. 310. 
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stature of these three men gave added 
weight to the report of the committee, 
which was submitted to the Council in 
the fall of 1953.“ The report contained 
inter alia a carefully documented substan- 
tiation of the charges made by the AFL, 
the United States and the United King- 
dom. 

Again there was delay but eventually 
both the Council and the General Assem- 
bly duly acknowledged the report and 
condemned forced labor.” On the basis 
of their resolutions and the report, the 
ILO began drafting a new convention on 
forced labor—a task still in progress. 
There is evidence to suggest that the So- 
viet Union is pursuing in the ILO tactics 
quite similar to those it pursued in the 
UN; that is, it is attempting to divert the 
debate into a consideration of broader is- 
sues.” To date, the result of the discus- 
sion of forced labor in the UN would 
seem to have been both a substantive gain 
through the recent work of the ILO and 
a damaging propaganda blow to the So- 
viet Union and its satellites. In view of 
the American reluctance to ratify a new 
convention on forced labor, however, this 
victory for the west could become pre- 
carious. 


Unemployment 

The most violent debates on forced la- 
bor and on trade union rights occurred in 
1949 when the cold war itself reached a 
peak of intensity. In this same year, per- 
haps to add strength to its general posi- 


* UN Document E/2431. 

% ECOSOC resolutions 524 (XVII) and 607 (XXI), 
and General Assembly resolutions 740 (VIII) and 842 
(IX). 

% See the dispatch by Michael Hoffman in the New 
York Times, June 19, 1956, p. 8; also the official de- 
scription of the discussion that occurred in the ILO in 
1956 (International Labor Organization, International 
Labour Conference [40th session], Report IV [r], 
Forced Labour, p. 3-22). 

* The first proposal was made by the WFTU in an 
addendum to its initial memorandum (UN Document 


tion, the WFTU introduced the problem 
of unemployment. This issue, with which 
the west itself was seriously concerned, 
provided an excellent opportunity for 
communist propaganda. The spectre of 
the depression of the 1930’s still figures 
prominently in many of the Council's 
economic debates. Further, 1949 was the 
first post-war year in which unemploy- 
ment figures rose significantly. While 
the WFTU requested that the item be 
included in the Council’s agenda, it 
would have been discussed in any case 
simply as a result of prior work done by 
ECOSOC’s commissions. However, the 
Soviet bloc thereafter hailed the WFTU 
as the initiator of the Council’s considera- 
tion of the unemployment problem. 

As in the case of other items introduced 
by NGO’s, the debate on unemployment 
has continued to feature at meetings of 
ECOSOC and the Assembly. The 
WFTU and the Soviet bloc have used the 
item to attack capitalism as an economic 
system, maintaining that it is “the root 
cause” of unemployment. The issue also 
has been invoked as the springboard for 
attacks on specific western policies; nota- 
bly, the Marshall Plan, controls on east- 
west trade, and rearmament. Each of 
these has been alleged to be a specific 
cause of unemployment. Soviet-inspired 
proposals for the elimination of unem- 
ployment have carried on this two- 
pronged attack.” These have recom- 
mended that the west discontinue the spe- 
cific policies involved and that steps be 
E/1332/Add.2). It was reintroduced by Czechoslovakia 
at the fourth session of the Assembly (UN Document 
A/1o81). The WFTU made a similar proposal in 
1951 which was sponsored by Poland (UN Document 
E/L.156), and Russia also introduced related resolutions 
in 1952 and 1953 (UN Documents E/L.388/Rev.1 and 
E/L.531). Two final proposals were made in 1954 
(UN Documents E/L.624 and A/L.188). Both were 
based on new WFTU memoranda, but because of the 


changed rules of procedure they had to be introduced 
by the USSR. 
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taken which, because of the amount of 
central control involved and the implied 
limitation on profits, would have had 
very serious consequences for capitalism 
as an economic system. Finally, by resort 
to a series of platitudes, it has been pro- 
posed that all countries take action to in- 
crease standards of living, for example, 
by raising wages and by reducing the 
hours and intensity of work. 

These proposals have put many Mem- 
bers of the UN in an awkward position 
since they frequently consisted of vague 
statements of principle which it would be 
embarrassing to vote against but which 
concealed insidious Soviet attacks. At 
times, therefore, the UN found itself in 
the anomalous position of allowing all 
of the specific provisions of a Soviet pro- 
posal to be adopted, with the majority of 
the Members abstaining, and then of hav- 
ing to reject the proposal as a whole.” 
Even so, some of the Soviet proposals 
were accepted in a modified form. Most 
of the UN’s action in this field, however, 
has been concerned with technical aspects 
of the problem which fall within the 
province of the ILO. A good deal of the 
work has dealt with the relationship be- 
tween international trade and unemploy- 
ment. As the years passed, the Soviet 
Union discovered that another propa- 
ganda attack it had instigated had been 
taken out of its hands, even though this 
onslaught must be credited as being by 
far its most effective effort. 


IV. 


There is little doubt that at the close of 
World War II the USSR sought to 
gain control of the world trade union 

% This happened in the 9th session of the Council 
(Economic and Social Council Official Records [oth 


session}, p. 779-782, and in the 4th session of the 
Assembly (General Assembly Official Records [4th ses- 


movement—largely by creating the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. One meth- 
od of formalizing and symbolizing such 
control would have been to make the 
WFTU the sole spokesman for labor in 
the United Nations, and an attempt was 
clearly made to gain this status for the 
Federation. While this maneuver failed, 
the Soviet demands did provide most of 
the impetus that led to the extensive 
privileges granted to NGO’s and to their 
unique position within the UN structure. 

The. participation of the WFTU in 
the UN can be explained in various 
terms. For example, one of the motiva- 
tions responsible for the introduction of 
the question of trade union rights may 
have been a desire to gain protection for 
communist trade union leaders. A 
broader motivation was probably related 
to the hope of gaining a special status for 
the WFTU. This may explain the ra- 
tionale of its tactics throughout the period 
here surveyed. All of the agenda items 
it proposed were designed to highlight 
flaws in capitalism and to provide bases 
for propaganda attacks on the west. By 
introducing such items, the WFTU and 
the Soviet Union may possibly also have 
been motivated by a real concern for the 
welfare of the masses in western society. 
But it seems clear that the principal aim 
of the USSR was to vilify the capital- 
istic west and to make itself appear as the 
sole protector of the rights of the workers. 

That the Soviet Union did not com- 
pletely achieve this goal is evident. Many 
of its propagandistic proposals were re- 
moved from the UN arena by the device 
of referring the question to the ILO. 
The Soviet Union’s re-entry into that or- 
ganization in 1954 should probably be 
sion}, Second Committee, p. 147-148). As a result 


the rules of procedure were changed to prevent its 
recurrence. 
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interpreted in this context. ‘One of the 
attacks in the UN, that concerning trade 
union rights, was turned against the 
USSR and its satellites. Further, a 
counter-attack on the issue of forced labor 
was provoked which for the present at 
least has resulted in a resounding propa- 
ganda defeat for the USSR. On the 
other hand, it is evident that some of 
the Soviet attacks had considerable effect 
on UN action. 

It is perhaps not going too far to say 
that the WFTU and, on the issue of 
forced labor, the AFL as well, served as 
“gadflies” to the conscience of the United 
Nations.” Through their proposals for 
discussion they stimulated substantive ac- 
tion that might otherwise not have been 
taken. At the same time (especially the 
WFTU), by becoming pawns in the 
struggle between the Soviet bloc and the 
west instead of performing the substan- 
tive tasks that were originally intended 
for them, they have contributed to the 


3° Walter M. Kotschnig, Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Department of State, and 
frequent member of American delegations to the UN, 
has developed a similar hypothesis concerning the 
effects of Soviet participation in the UN on the program 


“politicization” of ECOSOC. This de- 
velopment has been viewed with appre- 
hension both by statesmen and scholars. 
However, while the political character of 
much of the Council’s proceedings may 
have caused delay and provoked tempers, 
it has also had beneficial effects. The in- 
jection of a sense of political reality into 
the debates has linked them with “the 
world that is”. This development may 
also have accentuated the importance of 
the Council during its formative years 
since it was in that body that much of 
the central ideological discussion pro- 
voked by the cold war took place. The 
alternatives presented by the two conflict- 
ing ideological systems were made quite 
clear. The west managed to meet the 
Soviet attack with substantial success. 
Whether it will be able to continue to do 
so in view of the recent apparent change 
in Soviet tactics, including its re-entry 
into the ILO, remains to be seen. 


of aid to the under-developed regions of the world. 
See his article ‘“‘Economic and Social Foundations of 
the United Nations,’’ American Philosophical Society, 
Proceedings, XCV (1951), p. 512-518. 

















INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 
Editorial Note 


For the convenience of readers, we are noted, the states serve through December 
listing here membership of United Na- 31 of the year listed. 
tions organs for 1957. Unless otherwise 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Australia (1957) Philippines’ (1957) 
China (Permanent) Sweden’ (1958) 
Colombia’ (1958) USSR (Permanent) 
Cuba (1957) United Kingdom (Permanent) 
France (Permanent) United States (Permanent) 
Iraq’ (1958) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Australia (Administering Member) Italy (Administering Member) 
Belgium (Administering Member) New Zealand (Administering Member) 
Burma (1958) Syria (1958) 
China (Permanent) USSR (Permanent) 
France (Administering Member) United Kingdom 

Guatemala (1958) (Administering Member) 
Haiti (1959)° United States 

India (1959)° (Administering Member) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Argentina (1957) Indonesia (1958) 
Brazil (1958) Mexico* (1959) 
Canada (1958) Netherlands (1957) 
China (1957) Pakistan’ (1959) 
Dominican Republic (1957) Poland* (1959) 
Egypt (1957) USSR’ (1959) 
Finland* (1959) United Kingdom’ (1959) 
France (1957) United States (1958) 
Greece (1958) Yugoslavia (1958) 


PEACE OBSERVATION COMMISSION® 


China India Pakistan United Kingdom 
Czechoslovakia Iraq Sweden United States 
France Israel USSR Uruguay 
Honduras New Zealand 
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Economic and Social Council Commissions 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Bulgaria’ (1960) 
Burma (1959) 
Chile (1957) 
China (1959) 
Ecuador (1959) 
France (1959) 
India (1957) 
Lebanon (1960)' 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION 


Australia (1957) 
Canada (1959) 
China (1957) 
Cuba’ (1960) 
Denmark’ (1960) 
Dominican Republic (1959) 
France" (1960) 
India (1959) 


POPULATION COMMISSION 


Argentina” (1960) 
Belgium* (1960) 
Brazil’ (1960) 
Canada’ (1960) 
China (1959) 
Costa Rica (1957) 
Egypt (1960) 
France (1959) 


SOCIAL COMMISSION 


Byelorussian SSR* (1960) 
China*® (1960) 
Colombia (1959) 
Czechoslovakia (1959) 
Dominican Republic (1959) 
Ecuador’ (1960) 
Egypt (1959) 
France (1957) 
Greece (1957) 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Argentina” (1959) 
Ceylon" (1959) 
China (1957) 


Netherlands 
Norway 

Poland 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Venezuela 


Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Rumania’ 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 

United Kingdom’ 
United States 


India 

Israel 

Norway 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 


India 
Netherlands’ 
New Zealand’ 
Philippines 
Spain’ 

Sweden 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 


France 
India 
Iran 


(1957) 
(1959) 
(1957) 
(1960)" 
(1957) 
(1960)" 
(1960)" 


(1957) 
(1959) 
(1960) 
(1959) 
(1957) 
(1960) 
(1957) 


(1957) 
(1959) 
(1959) 
(1959) 
(1957) 
(1957) 
(1957) 


(1957) 
(1960) 
(1960) 
(1957) 
(1960) 
(1959) 
(1957) 
(1959) 
(1957) 


(1958) 
(1958) 
(1959) 





Iraq 
Israel* 
Italy’ 
Lebanon 
Mexico 
Norway 


UNITED NATIONS 


(1958) 
(1959) 
(1959) 
(1957) 
(1957) 
(1957) 


Philippines 
Poland 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States” 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Byelorussian SSR 
China 

Cuba” 

Dominican Republic” 
France” 

Indonesia 


COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS” 


Austria 
Canada 
China 
Egypt 
France 
Hungary 
India 


Iran 


(1957) 
(1957 

(1958) 
(1957) 
(1957) 
(1959) 
(1959) 
(1959) 
(1957) 


(1959) 


(1959) 


(1959) 


(1959) 


Israel 

Mexico’ 

Pakistan 

Poland” 
Sweden” 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Venezuela 


Mexico 

Peru 

Turkey 

USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY TRADE 


Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Brazil” 
Canada” 
Chile 
China 
Denmark 


Egypt 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE™ 


Albania 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 
Byelorussian SSR 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 


(1958) 
(1958) 
(1958) 
(1959) 
(1959) 
(1958) 
(1958) 
(1958) 
(1957) 


France 
Greece” 
India 
Indonesia” 
Pakistan 
Poland” 
Turkey 
USSR 
Uruguay” 


Federal Republic of Ireland 


Germany 
Finland 
France 
Greece 
Hungary 


Iceland 


Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 


(1958) 
(1957) 
(1958) 
(1958) 
(1957) 
(1959) 


(1958) 
(1959) 
(1957) 
(1959) 
(1959) 
(1958) 
(1958) 
(1958) 
(1958) 


(1959) 





Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
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Turkey 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST“ 


Australia 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Ceylon 
China 
France 
India 
Japan 
Laos 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA” 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

E] Salvador 


Nepal 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Pakistan 

Philippines 

Republic of Indonesia 
Republic of Korea 
State of Vietnam 


Thailand 


France 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE” 


A. H. Badawi 

J. Basdevant 

R. Cérdova 

J. G. Guerrero 

G. H. Hackworth 

H. Klaestad 

F. I. Kozhevnikov 

H. Lauterpacht 

V.K. Wellington Koo” 
L. M. Moreno Quintana 
J. E. Read 

E. C. Armand Ugon 

B. Winiarski 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan 
M. Zoricic 


Egypt 
France 
Mexico 

El Salvador 
United States 
Norway 
USSR 
United Kingdom 
China 
Argentina 
Canada 
Uruguay 
Poland 
Pakistan 
Yugoslavia 


USSR 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Associate Members 


Afghanistan 
Malaya, North Borneo, 


Brunei and Sarawak 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Countries with 
Consultative Status 


Italy 
Spain 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION” 


R. Ago” 

G. Amado 

M. Bartos” 

Ahmed Matine Daftary* 
D. L. Edmonds 
Abdullah El-Erian™ 
G. Fitzmaurice 

J. P. A. Francois 

F, V. Garcia-Amador 
Shushi Hsu 

Thanat Khoman”™ 


Italy 

Brazil 
Yugoslavia 
Iran 

United States 


Egypt 


Netherlands 
Cuba 

China 
Thailand 


1 Elected for a two-year term by the General Assem- 
bly on December 19, 1956. 

2 Elected by the General Assembly on December 7, 
1956 to fill the vacancy resulting from the withdrawal 
of Yugoslavia. For further information, see Interna- 
tional Organization, X, p. 83. 

* Re-elected December 19, 
Assembly for a three-year term. 

* Elected by the General Assembly on December 19, 
1956 for a three-year term. 

5 Re-elected by the General Assembly on December 
19, 1956 for a three-year term. 

* For background information see International Or- 
ganization, V, p. 70. These members were re-appointed 
by the General Assembly for the years 1957 and 1958. 

™ Elected for a four-year term by ECOSOC on May 
3, 1956. 

8 Re-elected for a four-year term by ECOSOC on 
May 3, 1956. 

® Elected for a three-year term by ECOSOC on May 
3, 1956. 

10 Re-elected for a three-year term by ECOSOC on 
May 3, 1956. 

11 Countries mentioned without any specific date were 
elected at the ninth session of ECOSOC for an indefinite 
term. The others were elected at the twenty-first ses- 
sion for a term of three years. 


1956 by the General 


United Kingdom 


Faris Bey El-Khouri 
L. Padilla Nervo 

R. Pal 

A. E. F. Sandstrém 
G. Scelle 

J. Spiropoulos 

G. I. Tunkin™ 

A. Verdross” 

K. Yokota” 

J. Zourek 


Syria 

Mexico 

India 
Sweden 
France 
Greece 
Soviet Union 
Austria 


Japan 
Czechoslovakia 


® Elected for ECOSOC on 
August 9, 1956. 

13 Re-elected for a three-year term by ECOSOC on 
August 9, 1956. 

44 Membership on regional commissions is not for 
any specified term of years. The question of continu- 
ing the commissions themselves is considered periodi- 
cally by ECOSOC. 

% Judges of the International Court serve in an in- 
dividual capacity and not as representatives of their 
countries. Countries are listed for convenience of 
identification only. Terms of office expire on February 5 
of the year listed. 

16 Elected to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Judge Hsu Mo. 

47 On December 18, 1956 the General Assembly in- 
creased the membership of this commission from 15 to 
21. From a slate of 49 candidates including all former 
members except Mr. S. B. Krylov (USSR), the Assem- 
bly re-elected 13 of the remaining 14 former members 
and 8 new members. The term of office for all members 
is 5 years, beginning January 1, 1957. Members serve 
in their individual capacities and not as representatives 
of their countries. Countries are listed for convenience 
in identification only. 

%8 Among the eight new members of the commission. 


a three-year term by 





General Assembly 


First Emergency Special Session 

The first emergency special session of the 
General Assembly, summoned by the 
Secretary-General’ in the light of the 
resolution adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil at its 751st meeting on October 31, 
1956, was held from November 1 through 
10, 1956 (561st-563d, 565th, 566th-567th 
and 572d plenary meetings), under the 
‘presidency of His Excellency Ambassador 
Rudecindo Ortega (Chile). At the opening 
of the session the representative of France 
(de Guiringaud) criticized the principal 
substantive item of the provisional agenda 
of the session,” which was the “ques- 
tion considered by the Security Council 
at its 749th and 750th meetings held on 
October 30, 1956”. Mr. de Guiringaud 
stated that in his view it was impossible for 
the letter of the representative of Egypt to 
the Security Council’ to be dealt with by 
the Assembly, since in the Security Council 
debate on the Egyptian complaint, no draft 
resolution had been presented, and conse- 
quently no vote had been taken; therefore, 
no lack of unanimity on the part of the per- 
manent members of the Council had been 
demonstrated. As to the United States draft 
resolution considered by the Security Coun- 
cil,” Mr. de Guiringaud held that it was 
within the framework of Chapter VI of the 
Charter, rather than Chapter VII. There- 
fore, he concluded, the conditions of the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution had not been 
fulfilled, and he made a complete reserva- 
tion on behalf of his government as to the 
convening of the special session of the As- 
sembly and as to the validity of any resolu- 
tion that might be adopted. The agenda 
item in question was then included in the 


2 Document A/3213. 

2 See this issue, p. 113-114. 

% Document A/3214. 

4 For a summary of the 749th and 750th meetings of 
the Council, at which action by Israel, France and the 


agenda by 62 votes to 2 with 7 abstentions, 
and the agenda as a whole was adopted. 
During the general debate at the 56rst 
and 562d meetings the general positions 
taken by Members throughout the session 
emerged. The representative of Egypt 
(Loutfi) held that the United Kingdom, 
France and Israel had agreed in advance to 
commit aggression against Egypt, in viola- 
tion of the Charter and of the provisions of 
the Constantinople Convention of 1888 re- 
lating to free passage through the Suez 
Canal. Egypt would defend itself against 
the unprovoked aggression, he stated, while 
he called upon the Assembly to condemn the 
aggressors and put an end to aggression. 
The representative of the United King- 
dom (Sir Pierson Dixon) concurred with 
the French representative in the latter’s view 
that the “Uniting for Peace” resolution had 
been improperly invoked; however, he 
stated, the gravity of the situation in the 
middle east had led to the decision of his 
government to be represented at the session. 
The action of his government and the 
French government, he told the Assembly, 
had been taken as an emergency measure 
to deal with a situation which the UN was 
not in a position to meet. That action had 
not constituted aggression, he continued, 
because its objective was to prevent a war 
between Israel and Egypt which would have 
led to a general conflagration throughout 
the middle east and which would have in- 
volved prolonged disruption of free passage 
through the Suez Canal. It would be un- 
realistic, Sir Pierson stated, for the Assem- 
bly to ignore the declared aspirations of the 
Egyptian government to establish Egyptian 


United Kingdom in the Suez Canal area was discussed, 
see this issue, p. 110-114. 

5 Document $/3712. 

€ Document S/3710. 
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hegemony throughout the middle east after 
having eliminated Israel, or to ignore Soviet 
activities in the area. It was the hope of 
his government, Sir Pierson stated, that the 
UN would take over from the French and 
United Kingdom governments the task of 
establishing and maintaining peace in the 
area, of replacing the outmoded Israel-Arab 
Armistice Agreements with a lasting settle- 
ment of the Palestine question and of set- 
tling the Suez Canal question. 

Virtually all other speakers were critical 
of the Israel attack and of the United 
Kingdom-French action, although some 
were more moderate in their criticisms of 
Israel than of France and the United King- 
dom. The United States representative 
(Dulles) told the Assembly that his govern- 
ment, while distressed not to be in agree- 
ment with its allies, did not believe that the 
provocations, serious as they had been, had 
been sufficient to justify resorting to armed 
force; he had thought a solution of the Suez 
question had been near at hand when the 
Anglo-French ultimatum had been issued. 
Holding it necessary for the UN to take 
some immediate action, Mr. Dulles intro- 
duced a draft resolution’ under the terms of 
which the Assembly, noting the disregard 
on many occasions by parties to the Israel- 
Arab Armistice Agreements of 1948 of the 
terms of those agreements, and that the 
armed forces of Israel had penetrated deeply 
into Egyptian territory in violation of the 
General Armistice Agreement between 
Egypt and Israel, noting that armed forces 
of France and the United Kingdom were 
conducting military operations against Egyp- 
tian territory, noting that traffic through the 
Suez Canal was being interrupted to the 
serious prejudice of many nations, and ex- 
pressing its grave concern over those develop- 
ments, would 1) urge as a matter of priority 
that all parties involved in hostilities in the 
area agree to an immediate cease-fire and as 
a part thereof halt the movement of military 
forces and arms into the area; 2) urge the 
parties to the Armistice Agreements prompt- 


™ Document A/3256. 


ly to withdraw all forces behind the armistice 
lines, to desist from raids across the lines 
into neighboring territory, and to observe 
scrupulously the provisions of the Agree- 
ments; 3) recommend that all UN Members 
refrain from introducing military goods in 
the area of hostilities and in general refrain 
from any acts which would delay or prevent 
the implementation of this resolution; 4) 
urge that upon the cease-fire being effective 
steps be taken to reopen the canal and re- 
store secure freedom of navigation; 5) re- 
quest the Secretary-General to observe and 
promptly report on the compliance with the 
resolution, to the Security Council and to 
the General Assembly, for such further ac- 
tion as they might deem appropriate in 
accordance with the Charter; and 6) decide 
to remain in emergency session pending 
compliance with the resolution. Comment- 
ing on the resolution, Mr. Dulles stated that 
he realized that it was not an adequate and 
comprehensive treatment of the situation, 
which could only be met by constructive 
action toward a just settlement of the differ- 
ences and disputes out of which the crisis 
had arisen. However, in his view it was 
necessary to stop the fighting before pro- 
ceeding to deal with the complicated matters 
involved. 

The Soviet representative (Sobolev) told 
the Assembly that in his view the military 
operations of Israel, France and the United 
Kingdom had been coordinated and were 
being carried out according to a previously 
prepared unified plan; Israel aggression had 
been planned as a pretext for seizure of the 
Suez Canal by Anglo-French forces, and the 
Israel government had found itself a tool in 
the hands of governments attempting to re- 
store their domination in the middle east. 
He called upon the UN to condemn the 
three-power attack, to demand that the three 
powers cease hostilities and withdraw, and 
to appoint a commission to observe imple- 
mentation of its recommendations. After 
hearing the views of a number of representa- 
tives the Assembly by 57 votes to 2 with 10 
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abstentions approved a proposal made by 
Pakistan to limit debate before voting on the 
United States draft resolution, while per- 
mitting full explanations of votes afterwards. 
A list of eight speakers, four in favor of the 
resolution and four opposed including 
France and Israel as interested parties, was 
agreed upon. The representative of Ecua- 
dor, who favored the draft resolution, felt 
that while France and the United Kingdom 
had taken advantage of the Israel invasion, 
there had not been previous agreement 
among the three powers. Israel, he stated, 
had been fighting for its existence, and while 
its action had been highly reprovable it had 
been more forgivable than the Anglo-French 
action, which was in the defense of purely 
material interests. He felt that the pream- 
bular reference to the “military operations” 
of France and the United Kingdom con- 
tained in the United States resolution might 
better have been phrased as “aggression”. 
The Yugoslav representative, on the other 
hand, believed that there had been a single 
pattern of aggression; he held that the 
United States resolution fully met the im- 
mediate, although not the long-term, re- 
quirements of the situation. The represent- 
ative of Saudi Arabia expressed his regret 
that in the preamble some Arab states had 
been placed on the same level as the aggres- 
sor, and that the operative paragraph recom- 
mending that all Member states refrain from 
introducing military goods did not name the 
aggressors; however, he considered it neces- 
sary to support the draft resolution despite 
what he viewed as its shortcomings. Mr. 
Lall (India) told the Assembly that his gov- 
ernment viewed the Israel, French and 
United Kingdom actions with great alarm; 
they were, he said, in violation of the Char- 
ter, and his criticism applied the more 
strongly to Israel as a state that owed its 
very existence to the UN. He strongly urged 
unanimous adoption of the United States 
draft resolution. 

Speaking against adoption of the draft 
resolution were Australia, New Zealand, 
France and Israel. The representative of 


New Zealand (Sir Leslie Munro) stated 
that the most serious defect in the resolu- 
tion was the lack of any proposal for dealing 
effectively with the middle east situation as 
a whole; he was unable to support a draft 
which in his view gravely reflected on those 
upon whom a principal responsibility for 
the restoration of peace and order in the 
middle east had come to rest. Mr. Walker 
(Australia) told the Assembly that his gov- 
ernment would not be a party to criticizing 
France and the United Kingdom, whose in- 
tention had been not to make war but to 
establish the conditions necessary for a 
peaceful solution of middle east problems. 
The French representative (de Guiringaud), 
again reserving the position of his govern- 
ment on the legality of any resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly on the item under 
discussion, held that France did not seek to 
gain territory, and intended to stay in the 
Suez area only until Egyptian-Israel fighting 
had been stopped, the canal protected and 
lasting peace established. The representa- 
tive of Israel (Eban) held that the Israel 
attack had been justified as self-defense un- 
der Article 5: of the Charter, since a series 
of Egyptian provocations which he described 
to the Assembly constituted, in his view, 
armed aggression. He stated that Israel had 
attempted to exhaust all means for peaceful 
remedy, and had finally had no other course 
but to defend itself militarily. Egypt’s 
obligation to abstain from acts of hostility 
and to abolish its discrimination against 
Israel shipping in the Suez Canal and in the 
Gulf of Aqaba, he stated, was equal and 
identical with Israel’s obligation to respect 
the established armistice lines. While his 
government would give full attention to all 
proposals for strengthening security in the 
middle east, it rejected with indiggation the 
charges of aggression made against it. 

At the close of debate, the Assembly 
adopted the United States draft resolution 
by 64 votes to 5 (United Kingdom, Austra- 
lia, France, Israel, and New Zealand) with 
6 abstentions (Portugal, the Union of South 
Africa, Belgium, Canada, Laos and the 
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Netherlands). During the explanation of 
votes which ensued, Mr. Pearson (Canada) 
told the Assembly that he had favored the 
moderation and objectivity of the resolution, 
but had been unable to vote for it due to 
its inadequacy for achievement of the real 
purpose of the special session, the establish- 
ment of real peace. Action had been too 
hasty, in his view; the opportunity to link a 
cease-fire to the absolute necessity for a peace 
settlement in Palestine and for Suez should 
have been seized. Also, there should have 
been an authorization for the Secretary- 
General to begin to arrange for a UN force 
large enough to keep the border between 
Egypt and Israel peaceful while a political 
settlement was being worked out. 

The 563d meeting, the third of the special 
session, was convened by the Secretary- 
General at the request of the President by 
virtue of a communication from Egypt’ 
stating that despite the resolution adopted 
by the Assembly calling for an immediate 
cease-fire and withdrawal of Israel forces, 
French and United Kingdom air attacks had 
continued and even increased in intensity 
and frequency. The Assembly also had be- 
fore it notes from the United Kingdom” 
and French” governments informing the 
Assembly that it remained their view that 
police action would have to be carried 
through urgently, although they would 
willingly stop military action as soon as 1) 
Egypt and Israel agreed to accept a UN 
force to keep the peace, 2) the UN decided 
to constitute and maintain such a force until 
an Arab-Israel peace settlement was reached 
and satisfactory arrangements had been 
agreed upon in regard to the Suez Canal, 
both agreements to be guaranteed by the 
UN, and 3) in the meantime, until the UN 
force was constituted, both combatants 
agreed to accept forthwith limited detach- 
ments of Anglo-French troops to be sta- 
tioned between them. The Egyptian 
government, meanwhile, had informed the 

® Hereafter referred to as the resolution of Novem- 
ber 2. 


® Document A/3270. 
%” Document A/3269. 


Assembly that it accepted the resolution as 
adopted, on the condition of course that 
it could not implement it should the at- 
tacking armies continue their aggression.” 

Mr. Lodge (United States), expressing 
the view that the UN was also responsible 
for the middle east crisis since it had failed 
to do all that behooved it in dealing with 
the substance of the middle east problems, 
introduced two draft resolutions directed at 
positive long-term solutions. In the first,” 
the Assembly, recalling its resolution of 
December 11, 1948, by which the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission had been estab- 
lished, noting that a final settlement of the 
Palestine question had not been achieved 
despite the efforts of that Commission, 
noting the efforts of the Secretary-General 
undertaken under Security Council resolu- 
tions of April 4 and June 4, 1956, and recall- 
ing its resolution of November 2, would 
1) hold that, in order to secure a just and 
lasting peace, it would be necessary to re- 
move the underlying causes of tension in 
the area and to achieve a final settlement 
between the parties to the General Armi- 
stice Agreements; 2) express its appreciation 
to the Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
and discharge it from the performance of 
further tasks; 3) establish a committee com- 
posed of [members to be chosen by the As- 
sembly] @) to prepare recommendations, 
after consultation with the parties to the 
Armistice Agreements, regarding a settle- 
ment of the major problems outstanding 
between the Arab states and Israel, and 
&) to submit its recommendations to the 
parties concerned and to the Assembly or 
to the Security Council as appropriate, and 
to report to the Assembly on the status of 
its assigned task; 4) request the Secretary- 
General, in cooperation with the committee, 
to continue his good offices with the parties; 
5) request Member states to render all as- 
sistance to the Secretary-General and to the 
committee; 6) commend the Secretary- 

1 Document A/3268. 


2 Document A/3266. 
13 Document A/3272. 
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General, the Chief of Staff and members 
of the UN Truce Supervision Organization 
for their efforts to enforce the General 
Armistice Agreements, and urge the parties 
directly concerned to cooperate fully with 
the Chief of Staff and members of the 
Truce Supervision Organization in carrying 
out the tasks assigned to them by the 
Security Council; and 7) urge the parties 
directly concerned to lend all possible as- 
sistance in caring for and assuring the safety 
of the Arab refugees under the care of the 
UN Relief and Works Agency, and recom- 
mend that Members consider and furnish 
what additional assistance might be re- 
quired. 

The second United States draft resolu- 
tion“ began by noting and reproducing in 
full the resolution adopted by the Security 
Council on October 14 in which were listed 
the six points on which to base a settlement 
of the Suez question;” it also, noting the 
position of the government of Egypt on the 
results of negotiations carried out on the 
basis of the six points,” recalling its resolu- 
tion of November 2, and recognizing that 
the situation called for a permanent solu- 
tion consistent with the principles of justice 
and international law, the sovereignty of 
Egypt, and the rights of international users 
of the Canal as guaranteed by the 1888 
Convention, would 1) establish a commit- 
tee composed of [members to be chosen by 
the Assembly] to assume responsibility for 
a) the taking of measures for the imme- 
diate reopening of the Suez Canal, 4) the 
preparation of a plan, in consultation with 
Egypt, France and the United Kingdom, 
for operation and maintenance of the Canal 
and freedom of passage through it, and 
c) the adoption and putting into effect of 
such a plan; 2) request the committee to 
report to the Assembly and to the Security 
Council as appropriate, and invite it to 
make recommendations to promote a just 
and permanent settlement of the Suez prob- 
lem; and 3) request Member states to 


144 Document A/3273. 
% See this issue, p. 107-109. 
% Document S/3728. 


render all appropriate assistance to the 
committee. 

The representative of the Philippines, 
commenting on the United States draft 
resolutions, expressed doubt as to the com- 
petence of the Assembly meeting under the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution to consider 
proposals aimed at a long-term settlement; 
he held that the emergency session should 
be devoted to the immediate crisis. The 
Soviet Union and India agreed that atten- 
tion should first be given to the immediate 
problem, and India submitted a draft reso- 
lution, co-sponsored by eighteen Member 
states,” directed toward its solution. Under 
its terms, the Assembly, noting with regret 
that not all the parties concerned had yet 
agreed to comply with the provisions of its 
resolution of November 2, would 1) re- 
affirm that resolution and again call upon 
the parties to comply with its provisions; 
2) authorize the Secretary-General imme- 
diately to arrange with the parties con- 
cerned for the implementation of the cease- 
fire and the halting of force and troop 
movements into the area, and request him 
to report compliance forthwith and, in any 
case, not later than twelve hours from the 
time of adoption of the resolution; 3) re- 
quest the Secretary-General, with the as- 
sistance of the Chief of Staff and members 
of the Truce Supervision Organization, to 
seek withdrawal of all forces behind the 
armistice lines; and 4) decide to meet again 
immediately on receipt of the Secretary- 
General’s report. A further draft resolu- 
tion designed to meet the immediate situa- 
tion was submitted by Canada;” under its 
terms, the Assembly, bearing in mind the 
urgent necessity of facilitating compliance 
with its previous resolution, requested, as 
a matter of priority, that the Secretary- 
General submit to it within 48 hours a plan 
for the setting up, with the consent of the 
nations concerned, of an emergency inter- 
national UN force to secure and supervise 
the cessation of hostilities in accordance 
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with the terms of its resolution of Novem- 
ber 2. The United States delegate, express- 
ing his approval of the Canadian draft 
resolution, suggested that it be given 
priority over those submitted on behalf of 
his government, and after the Assembly 
heard the Israel representative (Eban) 
make a statement to the effect that his gov- 
ernment would agree to an immediate 
cease-fire provided a similar step were taken 
by Egypt, it adopted the Canadian draft 
resolution, with the inclusion of a drafting 
amendment proposed by India and ac- 
cepted by Canada, by 57 votes to o with 19 
abstentions.” The nineteen-power draft 
resolution was then adopted by 59 votes to 
5 with 12 abstentions.” 

At its 565th meeting on November 4 the 
Assembly was addressed by the Secretary- 
General, who had submitted a report” 
dealing with the cease-fire on which the 
Assembly had urged the parties to agree. 
The report, the Secretary-General remarked, 
presented the state of affairs as of 4:00 P.M. 
on November 4, at which time no com- 
munications had been received from the 
four governments, although he had been 
approached earlier by the United Kingdom 
and France. Since at the opening of the 
565th meeting it was less than two hours 
from the time set for an agreed cease-fire, 
the Secretary-General wished to call the at- 
tention of the Assembly to the situation. 
A further report of the Secretary-General, 
also before the Assembly, contained pre- 
liminary proposals for the establishment of 
a UN force,” while a third report summa- 
rized day-to-day developments relevant to 
the decisions covered by the resolution of 
November 2. 

Mr. Loutfi (Egypt) then read to the As- 
sembly a communication from his govern- 
ment, annexed to the first report of the 
Secretary-General, in which it declared its 
acceptance of the cease-fire of November 4, 
stated its readiness to bring to a halt all 
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hostile military actions in the area by the 
designated time, and took note of references 
in the Assembly resolutions to the with- 
drawal of Israel forces behind the armistice 
lines. The United Kingdom representative 
(Sir Pierson Dixon) informed the Assem- 
bly that he had not yet received a reply 
from his government to the second call for 
a cease-fire, although he hoped that it would 
be received during the course of the meet- 
ing. Mr. de Guiringaud (France) informed 
the Assembly that the same situation pre- 
vailed with regard to the French govern- 
ment, which had been officially appraised 
of the second call for a cease-fire only sev- 
eral hours previously. 

A three-power draft resolution co-spon- 
sored by Canada, Colombia and Norway” 
was put before the Assembly at its 565th 
meeting: in it, the Assembly, having re- 
quested the Secretary-General to submit 
to it a plan for an emergency international 
UN force, and noting with satisfaction the 
first report of the Secretary-General on the 
plan, would 1) establish a UN Command 
for an emergency international force to se- 
cure and supervise the cessation of hostili- 
ties in accordance with all the terms of the 
Assembly’s resolution of November 2; 2) 
appoint, on an emergency basis, General 
E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of the UN 
Truce Supervision Organization, as Chief 
of the Command; 3) authorize the Chief 
of Command immediately to recruit from 
the observer corps of the Truce Supervision 
Organization a limited number of officers 
nationals of countries not permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, and further 
authorize him, in consultation with the 
Secretary-General, to undertake the recruit- 
ment directly from that group of Member 
states, the additional number of officers 
needed; and 4) invite the Secretary-General 
to take such administrative measures as 
might be necessary for the prompt execu- 
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tion of the actions envisaged in the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Eban (Israel), commenting on the 
proposal for the establishment of an inter- 
national force, stated that a legal problem 
concerning sovereignty arose in connection 
with the consent required for the imple- 
mentation of the project, chiefly the consent 
of those states upon the territory of which 
the forces would be stationed, and in his 
view the necessity for such consent should 
be made explicit in any resolution adopted 
on the subject. A second problem, Mr. 
Eban continued, arose in connection with 
the duties which it was proposed to bestow 
upon the Chief of Staff of the UN Truce 
Supervision Organization and the officers 
under his jurisdiction; any change in their 
capacity, Mr. Eban stated, would affect the 
existing capacity under which they were 
working in Israel and in the surrounding 
states. Thus, the proposed allocation of 
new functions to those officers would have 
legal and other effects not only in respect 
of the Israel-Egyptian Armistice Agree- 
ment, but also of other agreements. Rais- 
ing other legal questions, Mr. Eban stated 
that for the time being he reserved the posi- 
tion of his government both on the draft 
resolution itself and on the question of its 
implementation. The representative of 
Israel was criticized, in particular by repre- 
sentatives of several Arab countries, for the 
presence of Israel troops in the Gaza strip 
and Sinai peninsula; the United States dele- 
gate (Lodge) expressed the hope that the 
government of Israel would agree without 
delay to the prompt withdrawal of its 
armed forces behind the armistice lines and 
would cooperate fully in carrying out the 
plan being negotiated by the Secretary- 
General. After some discussion of the joint 
draft resolution, during which Mr. Sobolev 
(Soviet Union) remarked that in his view 
no UN force or other machinery was 
needed, since it would not be difficult to 
observe whether the cease-fire was observed 
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or not, Mr. Lodge proposed that the As- 
sembly proceed directly to a vote, in order 
to facilitate the Secretary-General’s nego- 
tiations. Sir Pierson Dixon (United King- 
dom) objected to the United States proposal, 
saying that he had not had time to receive 
any instructions from his government in 
reply to the three-power draft resolution, 
in which his government was interested; 
Mr. de Guiringaud (France) supported Sir 
Pierson; in a vote of 50 to 6 with 15 absten- 
tions, however, the Assembly approved the 
United States proposal. The three-power 
draft resolution™ was then adopted by 57 
votes to o with 19 abstentions. 

At its 566th and 567th meetings on No- 
vember 7 the Assembly continued its dis- 
cussion of the Suez situation; it had before 
it the second and final report of the Secre- 
tary-General on the plan for an emergency 
international UN force® and two draft 
resolutions. In the first resolution, co- 
sponsored by Argentina, Burma, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Ethiopia and Sweden,” 
the Assembly, recalling its earlier resolu- 
tions relating to a cease-fire and the estab- 
lishment of a UN force, and noting with 
appreciation the second and final report of 
the Secretary-General on the establishment 
of the UN force, would take the following 
measures: 1) It would express its approval 
of the guiding principles for the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the force as ex- 
pounded in the Secretary-General’s report. 
2) It would concur in the definition of the 
functions of the force as stated in the re- 
port (to, when a cease-fire was being 
established, enter Egyptian territory with 
the consent of the Egyptian government, in 
order to help maintain quiet during and 
after the withdrawal of non-Egyptian 
troops, and to secure compliance with the 
other terms established in the resolution of 
November 2; the force would have no 
rights other than those necessary for the 


execution of its functions, in cooperation 
with local authorities, being more than an 
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observers’ corps but in no way a military 
force temporarily controlling the territory 
in which it was stationed, and having no 
military functions exceeding those necessary 
to secure peaceful conditions on the assump- 
tion that the parties to the conflict took all 
necessary steps for compliance with the 
recommendations of the Assembly; _ its 
functions, on that basis, could be assumed 
to cover an area extending roughly from 
the Suez Canal to the demarcation lines 
established in the Armistice Agreement 
between Egypt and Israel). 3) It would 
invite the Secretary-General to continue dis- 
cussions with Member governments con- 
cerning offers of participation in the force, 
with the objective of securing a balanced 
composition. 4) It would request the Chief 
of Command, in consultation with the 
Secretary-General as regarded size and com- 
position, to proceed with the full organiza- 
tion of the force. 5) It would approve, 
provisionally, the basic rule concerning the 
financing of the force as proposed by the 
Secretary-General (that a nation providing 
a unit would be responsible for all costs for 
equipment and salaries, while all other 
costs would be financed outside the normal 
budget of the UN on the basis of a general 
authorization by the Assembly). 6) It 
would establish an Advisory Committee 
composed of one representative each from 
Brazil, Canada, Colombia, India, Iran, Nor- 
way and Pakistan, under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary-General, to undertake the 
development of those aspects of the plan- 
ning for the force and its operation not 
already dealt with by the General Assembly 
and not falling within the area of the direct 
responsibility of the Chief of Command. 
7) It would authorize the Secretary-General 
to issue all regulations and instructions 
which might be essential to the effective 
functioning of the force, following consul- 
tation with the Advisory Committee, and 
to take all other necessary administrative 
and executive actions. 8) It would deter- 
mine that, following the fulfillment of its 
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immediate responsibilities, the Advisory 
Committee should continue to assist the 
Secretary-General. g) It would decide that 
the Advisory Committee be empowered to 
request the convening of the Assembly and 
to report to it whenever matters arose 
which, in its opinion, were of such urgency 
and importance as to require their consid- 
eration by the Assembly itself. 10) It would 
request all Member states to afford assist- 
ance as necessary to the UN Command in 
the performance of its functions, including 
arrangements for passage to and from the 
area involved. 

The second draft resolution, co-sponsored 
by nineteen Arab, African and Asian coun- 
tries,” was a reiteration of the call for a 
cease-fire. Under it, the Assembly, recalling 
its resolutions of November 2, 4, and 5, 
would 1) reaffirm them; 2) call upon Israel 
once again to withdraw immediately all its 
forces behind the armistice lines established 
by the Israel-Egyptian Armistice Agree- 
ment; 3) call upon the United Kingdom 
and France once again immediately to with- 
draw all their forces from Egyptian terri- 
tory; and 4) urge the Secretary-General to 
communicate the resolution to the parties 
concerned and to report to the Assembly on 
compliance with it. Also before the As- 
sembly was a communication from the 
United Kingdom” stating that the French 
and United Kingdom governments viewed 
with great interest, although without com- 
mitment pending final arrangements, the 
proposal for a UN Command; that they 
continued to believe it necessary to inter- 
pose an international force to prevent the 
continuance of hostilities between Egypt 
and Israel and to promote a settlement of 
the problems of that area; that certain 
Anglo-French operations with strictly lim- 
ited objectives were continuing, but that as 
soon as Israel and Egypt signified accept- 
ance of, and the UN endorsed a plan for 
an international force, the two governments 
would cease all military action; and that 
they maintained their firm conviction that 
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their action had been justified. They sug- 
gested that an early Security Council meet- 
ing at the ministerial level be called in order 
to work out an international settlement 
which would be likely to endure, together 
with the means to enforce it. 

During discussion of the draft resolu- 
tions, delegates from Arab and Asian coun- 
tries tended in general to stress the limited 
nature of the proposed UN Command’s 
functions. Mr. Menon (India) stated that 
his support for the proposed force was 
founded on the assumptions that it would 
be set up in the context of the withdrawal 
of United Kingdom and French forces from 
Egypt, and of Israel forces behind the armi- 
stice lines; that it would not be merely a 
successor to the: Anglo-French forces; that 
Egypt's consent for its establishment would 
be required; and that it would be a tempo- 
rary force, for the emergency, and not a 
lasting occupation force. Arab delegates 
stressed their opposition to the presence of 
Israel forces in the Gaza strip and Sinai 
peninsula, the Jordanian delegate stating 
that it would be necessary for Israel to agree 
to withdraw behind the armistice line be- 
fore the UN force took up its functions; the 
position of the force, he stated, should be 
astride the armistice demarcation line, and 
he held that the scope of the force should 
be limited to the area of Egyptian-Israel 
hostilities, and should not include compe- 
tence on other basic issues of the Palestine 
question. The representatives of the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand, while express- 
ing their support for the seven-power draft 
resolution establishing the UN Command, 
opposed the nineteen-power draft resolution 
reiterating the appeal for a cease-fire and 
withdrawal. The French delegate, how- 
ever, was less critical of the latter draft reso- 
lution; in his view it was consistent with 
the former by virtue of its reference to 
immediate withdrawal consistent with other 
resolutions adopted by the special session, 
including the resolutions bearing on the es- 
tablishment of a UN force. His delegation 
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would abstain in the vote on it, however, 
since the former resolution, in its view, 
would adequately implement the purposes 
of the Assembly. The United States and 
Canada supported both draft resolutions, 
the Canadian delegate viewing them as 
closely interrelated. Three amendments to 
the seven-power draft resolution were pro- 
posed; 1) an Australian proposal to add 
“forthwith” to the instructions for organiz- 
ing the UN Command was accepted by the 
sponsors; 2) a Polish proposal to add 
Czechoslovakia to the list of members of the 
proposed Advisory Committee was rejected 
by the Assembly by 31 votes to 23 with 
14 abstentions; and 3) a Danish proposal 
to add, in the paragraph empowering the 
Advisory Committee to request the conven- 
ing of the General Assembly, the phrase 
“through the usual procedures” was adopted 
by 53 votes to o with 13 abstentions. There 
being no objections, Iran’s suggestion that 
it be replaced by Ceylon on the Advisory 
Committee was approved, after which the 
draft resolution as a whole, as amended, was 
adopted by 64 votes to o with 12 absten- 
tions. The Soviet representative explained 
the abstention of his delegation in the vote 
as founded on the view that the resolution 
was in conflict with the Charter since it 
would effect one of the Anglo-French ob- 
jectives, the removal of the Suez Canal from 
Egyptian control; his vote had not been 
negative, he stated, because Egypt had ac- 
cepted the proposal contained in the resolu- 
tion. The Assembly then adopted the 
nineteen-power draft resolution by 65 votes 
to 1 (Israel) with 10 abstentions. 

At the 572d meeting on November 10, 
the last of the first emergency special ses- 
sions, the Assembly considered the disposi- 
tion of its agenda in view of the imminent 
opening of the eleventh regular session. 
Under the terms of a United States draft 
resolution” put before it, the Assembly 
would 1) decide to place on the provisional 
agenda of the eleventh regular session as a 
matter of priority the question on the agen- 
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da of its first emergency special session; 2) 
refer to the eleventh regular session for its 
consideration the records of the meetings 
and the documents of its first emergency 
special session, including the two draft 
resolutions submitted by the United States 
at the 563d meeting on which action had 
been deferred; 3) request the Assembly at 
its eleventh regular session to give urgent 
consideration to those draft resolutions; 
and 4) decide that the first emergency spe- 
cial session might continue to consider the 
question, if necessary, prior to the eleventh 
regular session of the Assembly. The 
representative of the Philippines, who 
feared that the emergency special session 
might not have the same power to transfer 
items to a regular session as would a previ- 
ous regular session, proposed that the 
emergency special session be continued 
simultaneously with the eleventh regular 
session; this, he said, would also have the 
effect of emphasizing the continuing im- 
portance attached by Member states to the 
question. The United States proposal was 
criticized by Egypt, which, the Egyptian 
delegate stated, did not wish to negotiate 
on the basis of the pending United States 
draft resolutions which it was proposed to 
refer to the eleventh regular session until all 
foreign troops had been removed from 
Egypt. Mr. Menon (India) also objected 
to the specific reference to the United States 
draft resolutions, on the grounds that only 
the attack against Egypt could be trans- 
ferred to the eleventh regular session, and 
not the Suez Canal question, which had not 
been on the agenda of the special session 
and of which the Security Council might 
still be seized. To meet the criticisms the 
United States agreed to delete the reference 
to the two draft resolutions in the para- 
graph referring the records of meetings and 
documents to the eleventh session, and to 
delete entirely the paragraph requesting the 
eleventh session to give urgent considera- 
tion to the two draft resolutions. After 
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some further discussion the resolution, as 
amended, was adopted by 66 votes to o with 
2 abstentions (Guatemala and Greece). 


Second Emergency Special Session 


The second emergency special session of 
the General Assembly, convened under the 
terms of a Security Council “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution adopted in connection 
with its consideration of the situation in 
Hungary,’ comprised the 564th meeting on 
November 4, the 568th-571st meetings on 
November 8-9, and the 573d meeting on 
November 10. At the opening of the 564th 
meeting the Assembly was informed of a 
letter from the Permanent Mission of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic to the Secre- 
tary-General informing him that the Hun- 
garian government had not as yet authorized 
any of the members of the Mission to take 
part at the second emergency special session; 
the Mission stated that as soon as it had 
received official information and _ instruc- 
tions from the government of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic it would bring them to 
the knowledge of the Secretary-General and 
the Member states.’ The Soviet representa- 
tive (Sobolev) opposed adoption of the pro- 
visional agenda, “the situation in Hungary”,’ 
on the grounds of Article 2(7) of the Char- 
ter, maintaining that events in Hungary 
were within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
Hungarian government and that discussion 
of the issue had been proposed in the hope 
of provoking further deterioration of the 
situation in Hungary in order to divert in- 
ternational attention from Anglo-French ac- 
tion against Egypt. Adoption of the agenda 
was supported by Australia, the representa- 
tive of which stated that the presence of 
foreign troops in Hungary was a violation 
of the Charter and removed the situation 
from the sphere of domestic jurisdiction, 
and by the representative of South Africa, 
who, stressing the importance attached by 
his government to Article 2(7), nonetheless 
held that the presence of Soviet Union 
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troops in Hungary was a violation of Arti- 
cle 2(4) pertaining to the use or threat of 
force against the territorial integrity or in- 
dependence of any state. The Assembly 
then adopted the agenda by a vote of 53 to 
8 with 7 abstentions. 

A United States draft resolution’ was pre- 
sented to the Assembly by Mr. Lodge 
(United States). The resolution closely 
approximated that introduced by the United 
States at the 753d meeting of the Security 
Council on November 3 which had failed 
of adoption at the 754th meeting of the 
Council.’ Additional provisions were 1) 
a preambular reference to the radio appeal 
of Prime Minister Imre Nagy of November 
4, 1956; 2) a preambular reference to the 
grave loss of life and widespread bloodshed 
among the Hungarian people caused by the 
intervention of Soviet military forces in 
Hungary; and 3) operative paragraphs re- 
questing the Secretary-General to investi- 
gate the situation, to observe directly, 
through representatives named by him, the 
situation in Hungary, and to report thereon 
to the Assembly, suggesting methods to 
bring to an end the existing situation in 
Hungary, and requesting the governments 
of Hungary and the Soviet Union to permit 
observers designated by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to enter Hungafy. Introducing his 
draft resolution, Mr. Lodge told the As- 
sembly that Soviet troops in Hungary had 
opened fire in Budapest and throughout 
the country that morning; Prime Minister 
Imre Nagy had been replaced, he stated, by 
Janos Kadar, a communist puppet installed 
by Soviet military intervention. He called 
upon the Assembly to take drastic action 
to answer the appeal to the UN of Imre 
Nagy. Mr. Lodge subsequently accepted an 
amendment to his draft resolution proposed 
by France, which, in the operative para- 
graph requesting the Secretary-General to 
investigate the situation, added a phrase 
attributing that situation to foreign inter- 
vention in Hungary. 
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During the debate on the draft resolu- 
tion, a number of delegates of western 
European countries, of Canada and of sev- 
eral Latin American countries, expressed 
their shock at the events in Hungary, and 
their condemnation of what they viewed as 
Soviet intervention contrary to the Charter 
and to the Treaty of Peace with Hun- 
gary. The representative of New Zealand 
(Munro) remarked that it might have been 
expected that certain countries outside the 
Soviet orbit would have been prepared to 
act at least as sternly in regard to the Hun- 
garian situation as they had been in regard 
to the situation in the middle east; the con- 
trast in their attitudes to the two situations, 
he held, was not to their credit. The Soviet 
representative (Sobolev) stated that the ac- 
count of events in Hungary given by the 
United States representative was fallacious; 
the workers of Hungary had had legitimate 
grievances and were in the process of peace- 
fully negotiating for their correction when 
reactionary elements, some from outside 
Hungary, had taken advantage of their 
grievances to stage a fascist uprising. The 
Soviet Union, he stated, had responded to 
the legitimate request of the new legitimate 
government of Hungary to aid it in sup- 
pressing the counter-revolutionary elements, 
and the presence of Soviet troops in Hun- 
gary was determined by the conditions of 
the Warsaw Treaty. At the suggestion of 
the delegate of the Philippines, who stressed 
the urgency of the situation, the Assembly 
decided to close the debate. It adopted the 
draft resolution, as amended, by a vote of 
50 to 8 with 15 abstentions.” 

At the 568th-571st meetings, November 
8-9, debate continued on the situation in 
Hungary. The representative of Hungary 
(Szabo) stated, at the opening of the 568th 
meeting, that in the view of his govern- 
ment discussion of recent events in Hun- 
gary by the Assembly was contrary to the 
Charter, since those events fell within the 


domestic jurisdiction of his government. 
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Furthermore, he stated, the situation had 
come under control and reconstruction had 
begun. His point of view was supported 
by the representatives of the Soviet Union 
and the other peoples’ democracies, who 
again based their statements on Article 
2(7) of the Charter and on the provisions 
of the Warsaw Treaty, and held that con- 
tinued discussion was motivated by an 
attempt to divert attention from the middle 
east situation. Explaining their abstentions 
on the United States-sponsored resolution 
adopted on November 4, delegates from 
several Asian countries told the Assembly 
that while they had been deeply concerned 
about the Hungarian situation they had not 
had time to receive instructions from their 
governments. Mr. Menon (India), how- 
ever, stated that he had not abstained for 
technical reasons such as lack of instruc- 
tions. He wanted to stress that Hungary 
was a sovereign state and a Member of the 
UN, not an occupied territory or a colony, 


and in his view parts of the resolution im- . 


plied the latter. His government, he con- 
tinued, was deeply concerned about events 
in Hungary, and was doing everything in 
its power to ameliorate the situation. How- 
ever, the consent of the Hungarian govern- 
ment would be required for any effective 
action. 

Three further draft resolutions dealing 
with the Hungarian situation were put 
before the Assembly in the course of the 
debate. Under the terms of a draft co- 
sponsored by Cuba, Ireland, Italy, Pakistan 
and Peru,’ the Assembly, noting with deep 
concern that the provisions of its resolution 
of November 4 had not yet been carried 
out and that violent repression by the Soviet 
forces of the efforts of the Hungarian people 
to achieve freedom and independence con- 
tinued, considering that the repression un- 
dertaken by the Soviet forces in Hungary 
constituted a violation of the Charter, of 
the Peace Treaty with Hungary and of the 
Convention on Genocide, and considering 
the immediate withdrawal of Soviet forces 
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from Hungary to be necessary, would 1) 
call again upon the Soviet Union to with- 
draw its forces from Hungary without any 
further delay; 2) consider that free elections 
should be held in Hungary under UN 
auspices, as soon as law and order had been 
restored, to enable the people of Hungary 
to determine for themselves the kind of 
government they wished to establish; 3) re- 
affirm its request to the Secretary-General 
to continue to investigate through represent- 
atives named by him the situation caused 
by foreign intervention in Hungary and to 
report at the earliest possible moment to the 
Assembly; and 4) request the Secretary- 
General to report in the shortest possible 
time to the Assembly on compliance. With 
the agreement of the sponsors, the pream- 
bular reference to the Convention on Geno- 
cide was later deleted. 

A second draft resolution, submitted by 
the United States,” was divided into two 
parts. In the first part, the Assembly, con- 
sidering that the Soviet military authorities 
were interfering in the transportation and 
distribution of food and medical supplies 
urgently needed by the civilian population 
in Hungary, would 1) call upon the Soviet 
government to cease immediately actions 
against the Hungarian population in viola- 
tion of the accepted standards and princi- 
ples of international law, justice and moral- 
ity; 2) call upon the Hungarian authorities 
to facilitate, and the Soviet government not 
to interfere with, the receipt and distribu- 
tion of food and medical supplies to the 
Hungarian people and to cooperate fully 
with the UN, the specialized agencies, and 
other international organizations to provide 
humanitarian assistance to the people of 
Hungary; and 3) urge the Soviet Union 
and the Hungarian authorities to cooperate 
fully with the Secretary-General and his 
duly appointed representatives for the carry- 
ing out of his tasks. In the second part, the 
Assembly, considering that as a result of the 
harsh and repressive action of the Soviet 
armed forces increasingly large numbers of 
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refugees were being obliged to leave Hun- 
gary and seek asylum in_ neighboring 
countries, would 1) request the Secretary- 
General to call upon the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees to consult with other 
appropriate international agencies and in- 
terested governments with a view to mak- 
ing speedy and effective arrangements for 
emergency assistance to refugees from Hun- 
gary; and 2) urge Member states to make 
special contributions for that purpose. 

The third draft resolution before the As- 
sembly was submitted by Austria.” In it, 
the Assembly, considering the extreme suf- 
fering to which the Hungarian people was 
subjected by the fighting which was still 
continuing, and urgently wishing effec- 
tively to eliminate the suffering through 
international cooperation would 1) resolve 
to undertake on a large scale immediate aid 
for the affected territories; 2) call upon 
Member states to participate in the relief 
action to the greatest extent possible; 3) re- 
quest the Secretary-General to undertake 
immediately the necessary measures; and 
4) urgently appeal to all countries con- 
cerned to give full assistance to the Secre- 
tary-General in the implementation of that 
task. The preambular reference to fighting 
still continuing was deleted by the sponsor 
in the course of the debate. 

During discussion of the draft resolu- 
tions, delegates from several Asian countries 
criticized both the five-power and the 
United States drafts for what were in their 
view elements which would aggravate 
rather than help to solve the situation. The 
five-power draft was criticized by Mr. 
Menon (India) as being in conflict with the 
resolution of November 4 which had asked 
the Secretary-General to investigate the 
facts; since the results of his investigation 
were not yet available, Mr. Menon held that 
condemnation of Soviet action in Hungary 
was premature. Indonesia, together with 
Ceylon and India, submitted draft amend- 
ments to the United States draft resolution” 
which were intended to de-politicize it and 
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increase its chances of being effective. The 
amendments relating to the first part of the 
resolution were, inter alia, to 1) eliminate 
references to interference by Soviet military 
authorities in paragraphs dealing with the 
distribution of relief supplies; 2) to delete 
the operative paragraph calling upon the 
Soviet Union to cease actions against the 
Hungarian people; 3) to urge Hungary, 
rather than Hungary and the Soviet Union 
to cooperate with the Secretary-General. 
Amendments relating to the second part of 
the draft resolution were, inter alia, to 1) 
delete from the preambular paragraph the 
reference to harsh and repressive action by 
the Soviet armed forces and the phrase “and 
seek asylum in neighboring countries”; and 
2) substitute “are leaving” for “being 
obliged to leave” in the same paragraph. 
The paragraph as amended would thus read 
“Considering that large numbers of refu- 
gees are leaving Hungary”. The representa- 
tive of Yugoslavia expressed his support for 
the draft amendments, saying that he would 
support the draft resolution with their in- 
clusion but not in its original form; he 
further expressed support for the Austrian 
draft resolution, while opposing the five- 
power draft on the grounds that it would 
contribute nothing to a solution of the grave 
problems with which Hungary was faced. 
Representatives of the peoples’ democracies 
in general opposed all three draft resolu- 
tions, although the Polish delegate favored 
the Austrian draft as embodying practical, 
non-political steps to aid the Hungarian 
people. The representative of Cuba ex- 
pressed strong opposition to the three-power 
draft amendments to the five-power draft 
resolution of which he was a sponsor, and 
the United States representative concurred, 
maintaining that to vote for the deletions 
proposed in the draft amendments would be 
to vote against statements of fact. The 
representative of South Africa, while sup- 
porting the five-power draft resolution, pro- 
posed that “under United Nations auspices” 
be deleted from the paragraph dealing with 
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free elections in Hungary, since the Nagy 
government had made no appeal for such 
supervision when it had asked for UN 
assistance. 

At the close of the debate the Assembly 
adopted the five-power resolution as a whole 
by a vote of 48 to 11 with 16 abstentions. 
The three-power draft amendments to the 
United States draft resolution were rejected 
by a vote of 45 to 18 with 12 abstentions, 
following which the resolution was adopted 
by 53 votes to 9 with 13 abstentions. The 
Austrian draft resolution was then adopted 
by 67 votes to o with 8 abstentions. 

At its 573d meeting on November 10 the 
question of transferring its agenda to the 
eleventh regular session of the Assembly was 
before the second emergency special session. 
A United States draft resolution” proposed 
that the Assembly 1) decide to place on the 
provisional agenda of the eleventh regular 
session as a matter of priority the question on 
the agenda of its second emergency special 
session; and 2) decide that notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing, the second emergency 
special session might continue to consider 
the question, if necessary, prior to the 
eleventh regular session. An amendment 
proposed by the Italian delegate proposed 
adding to the draft resolution a paragraph 
referring to the eleventh regular session the 
documents and records of the second special 
session. The amendment was opposed by 
Mr. Menon (India), who argued that while 
he had abstained on the vote on the adop- 
tion of the agenda of the second emergency 
special session, the Assembly had subse- 
quently requested the Secretary-General to 
make a report, and had thereby incurred an 
obligation to receive the report and consider 
the whole issue calmly; he would, therefore, 
support the United States draft resolution, 
but not the draft amendments to it. The 
United States representative having an- 
nounced his acceptance of the Italian 
amendments, the draft resolution, as 
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amended, was adopted by the Assembly by 


a vote of 53 to 9 with 8 abstentions. 


Eleventh Session 


The eleventh session of the General As- 
sembly convened at UN Headquarters on 
November 12, 1956, and unanimously elected 
Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thailand) Pres- 
ident. The following representatives were 
elected chairmen of the seven main commit- 
tees: Mr. Belaunde (Peru), Political and 
Security Committee; Mr. Sarper (Turkey), 
Ad Hoc Political Committee; Mr. Mir Khan 
(Pakistan), Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee; Mr. Lannung (Denmark), Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee; Mr. 
de Marchena (Dominican Republic), Trus- 
teeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories 
Committee; Mr. Loutfi (Egypt), Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee; and Mr. 
Petrzelka (Czechoslovakia), Legal Com- 
mittee. On the recommendation of the 
General Committee, the Assembly changed 
the name of the Ad Hoc Political Commit- 
tee to the Special Political Committee, with 
the effect of making it a permanent com- 
mittee, and increased the number of vice- 
presidents from seven to eight. On the 
recommendation of the Security Council, it 
unanimously voted to admit the Sudan, 
Morocco, Tunisia and Japan to membership 
in the UN, bringing total membership to 80. 

After a lengthy debate, the Assembly by 
a vote of 47 to 24 with 8 abstentions adopted 
the recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee’ that it not include in the agenda of 
its eleventh regular session the question of 
the representation of China in the UN. 
Prior to its decision, the Assembly had re- 
jected Indian draft amendments’ to the 
resolution proposed by the General Com- 
mittee which would have provided for con- 
sideration of the question of Chinese 
representation at the eleventh session. 

The Assembly adopted an agenda of 69 
items, including the two items referred to 
it by the first and second emergency special 
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sessions. The following summary will cover 
action taken by the Assembly on these two 
items before December 23, 1956, when it 
adjourned for the Christmas recess.’ 


Question considered by the first emer- 
gency special session of the General Assem- 
bly from November 1 to 10, 1956: At its 
576th plenary meeting on November 13 the 
Assembly had before it the first report of 
-the General Committee,“ which had de- 
cided, without objection, to recommend to 
the Assembly the inclusion in the agenda of 
the eleventh regular session of the question 
considered by the first emergency special 
session. The Committee further recom- 
mended that the item be dealt with directly 
in plenary meeting. The Assembly without 
debate approved the recommendations. 

Consideration of the question considered 
by the first emergency special session began 
at the 5g91st meeting on November 23; it 
was further discussed at the 592d-597th 
meetings, November 23-24 and 26-27, and 
at the 624th and 629th-632d, December 18 
and 20-21. 

At its 591st meeting the Assembly had 
before it four reports from the Secretary- 
General: 1) The first dealt with certain 
basic points for the presence and function- 
ing in Egypt of the UN Emergency Force 
(UNEF).’ In it, the Secretary-General pre- 
sented an aide-mémoire which had the 
approval of the government of Egypt and 
was the result of discussions between the 
Secretary-General and the government of 
Egypt. Noting that advance groups of 
UNEF had already been received in Egypt, 
the government of Egypt and the Secretary- 
General declared their understanding on the 
basic points for the presence and functioning 
of UNEF in the following terms: a} the 
government of Egypt declared that, when 
exercising its sovereign rights on any mat- 
ter concerning UNEF, it would be guided, 
in good faith, by its acceptance of the As- 
sembly’s resolution of November 5; 4) the 

3 The remainder of the eleventh session will be sum- 
marized in the Spring issue of International Organiza- 
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UN took note of that declaration of the 
government of Egypt, and in particular the 
UN reaffirmed its willingness to maintain 
UNEF until its task was completed; and 
c) the government of Egypt and the Secre- 
tary-General declared that it was their 
intention to proceed forthwith to jointly ex- 
plore concrete aspects of the functioning of 
UNEF. 2) The second report dealt with 
arrangements for clearing the Suez Canal.” 
In it, the Secretary-General, reporting on 
his discussions with the government of 
Egypt, said that the Egyptian government 
considered that the work should be started 
immediately upon withdrawal of non- 
Egyptian forces from Port Said and the 
Canal area; the Secretary-General had given 
his assurance, in principle, that the UN 
would seek to provide assistance in clearing 
the Canal. The Secretary-General, stressing 
the urgency of the matter, reported that he 
had already carried out preliminary nego- 
tiations with various private enterprises hav- 
ing the appropriate resources, and he asked 
the Assembly to authorize him to enter 
into unavoidable financial commitments al- 
though he was not yet in a position to indi- 
cate the size of those initial commitments 
nor to comment on how the total costs 
should be shared. 3) The third report dealt 
with compliance with Assembly resolutions 
of November 2 and 7, calling for with- 
drawal of foreign troops;' it contained re- 
plies from the United Kingdom, French 
and Israel governments to requests ad- 
dressed to them by the Secretary-General 
for information on withdrawal of their 
forces. The French government had in- 
formed the Secretary-General that approxi- 
mately one-third of the French forces had 
been withdrawn; the remainder would be 
withdrawn as soon as UNEF was in a posi- 
tion to discharge the functions assigned to 
it by the Assembly. The United Kingdom 
government had informed the Secretary- 
General that no significant withdrawal had 
5 Document A/3375. 
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yet taken place, but that as an indication of 
its intentions it had decided to withdraw at 
once an infantry battalion from Port Said; 
withdrawal of other units would proceed as 
UNEF became effective. The reply of the 
government of Israel was that there had 
been a withdrawal of Israel’s forces for vary- 
ing distances along the entire Egyptian 
front, and Israel would willingly withdraw 
its forces from Egypt immediately upon the 
conclusion of satisfactory arrangements 
with the UN in connection with UNEF, 
such arrangements to guarantee Israel’s se- 
curity against the recurrence of the threat 
or danger of attack. 4) The fourth report 
of the Secretary-General dealt with admin- 
istrative and financial arrangements for 
UNEF.’ Attached to the report was a draft 
resolution in which the Assembly would 
a) assess Members for the expenses of 
UNEF on the basis of the scale of assess- 
ments to be adopted for the UN budget 
for 1957; 6) authorize the Secretary-General 
to establish a UNEF Special Account; c) 
approve an initial assessment for the Special 
Account of $10,000,000; d) authorize the 
Secretary-General to take various measures 
to meet expenses payable before the Special 
Account was established; and e¢) urge all 
Member states to remit promptly their ini- 
tial assessment, and, to the extent possible, 
to make advances to the Special Account. 
Two further draft resolutions were put 
before the Assembly. One co-sponsored by 
20 African and Asian states,’ was primarily 
concerned with compliance with earlier As- 
sembly resolutions calling for withdrawal of 
foreign forces from Egypt. In it, the As- 
sembly, having received the report of the 
Secretary-General on compliance, recalling 
that its resolution of November 7 had called 
upon Israel immediately to withdraw its 
forces behind the demarcation lines estab- 
lished by the 1949 armistice agreement, and 
recalling that that resolution had also called 
on France and the United Kingdom im- 
mediately to withdraw their forces from 
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Egyptian territory in conformity with 
previous resolutions, would 1) note with 
grave concern that its repeated resolutions 
calling for the complete and immediate 
withdrawal of Israel, French and United 
Kingdom forces had not been complied 
with although a considerable time had 
elapsed since their adoption; 2) reiterate its 
call to France, Israel and the United King- 
dom to comply forthwith with its resolu- 
tions of November 2 and 7, 1956; and 3) 
request the Secretary-General urgently to 
communicate this resolution to the parties 
concerned, and to report without delay to 
the Assembly on its implementation. 

The second draft resolution, co-sponsored 
by Canada, Colombia, India, Norway, the 
United States and Yugoslavia,” dealt with 
arrangements for Canal clearance and for 
the functioning of UNEF. In it, the As- 
sembly, noting the reports of the Secretary- 
General on those subjects, would 1) note 
with approval the contents of the aide- 
mémoire on the basis for the presence and 
functioning of UNEF in Egypt, as annexed 
to the report of the Secretary-General; 2) 
note with approval the progress made so 
far by the Secretary-General in connection 
with arrangements for clearing the Canal 
as set forth in his report; and 3) authorize 
the Secretary-General to proceed with the 
exploration of practical arrangements and 
the negotiation of agreements so that the 
clearing operations might be undertaken 
speedily and effectively. 

During discussion of the two draft reso- 
lutions, supporters of the 20-power draft 
held that compliance with UN resolutions 
was extremely important, and that it be- 
hooved the Assembly to continue to press 
for compliance, and not to drop the matter 
or to permit the terms of earlier resolutions 
to be interpreted in ways not originally in- 
tended. In that connection, some dispute 
arose over the precise meaning of the word 
“immediate”, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative maintaining that the Assembly 
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had intended withdrawal to take place 
without delay upon the assumption by 
UNEF of its functions, but had not in- 
tended precipitate withdrawal before UNEF 
had begun its operations. Other delegates, 
among them those of a number of Asian 
and African countries, held that “immedi- 
ate” allowed of no such interpretation, and 
that France and the United Kingdom in 
taking upon themselves the decision as to 
when UNEF had become effective were 
not complying with the Assembly’s deci- 
sions. Iraq and Argentina both expressed 
fears lest “volunteers” be sent to the area 
if foreign forces remained, and for that rea- 
son believed complete withdrawal to be an 
urgent matter; the representative of Iraq 
added that the presence of those troops was 
aggravating, rather than minimizing exist- 
ing tensions in the area. Delegates sup- 
porting the resolution tended in general to 
stress the importance of Egyptian sov- 
ereignty, of the threat to the UN’s prestige, 
and of returning to a status quo ante, so 
that no benefits should accrue to the aggres- 
sors. 

Delegates supporting the six-power draft 
resolution based their views, for the most 
part, on the need for action which would 
contribute to a solution. They held that it 
was important for the Assembly to promote 
Canal clearance, as a matter of world-wide 
economic importance, and that given the 
conditions for withdrawal set by France, the 
United Kingdom and Israel, the Assembly 
could best promote withdrawal by contrib- 
uting to the speedy assumption by UNEF 
of its responsibilities. The Colombian 
representative said that the Assembly should 
avoid acrimonious debates on the matter, 
and should permit the Secretary-General to 
continue on his established course, advanc- 
ing negotiations already begun. It was the 
view of the Canadian representative that 
the 20-power draft resolution was unneces- 
sary in the light of the withdrawals which 
had already begun, and he favored giving 
further attention to practical considerations 
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instead. While some delegates, among 
them the United States representative, fa- 
vored both draft resolutions, others favored 
only the six-power resolution (for the most 
part western European nations) and others 
only the 20-power resolution (for the most 
part Asian and African states). 

At the 593d meeting Mr. Menon (India), 
one of the sponsors of the 20-power draft 
resolution, told the Assembly that a new 
operative paragraph had been added to 
meet the wishes of a part of the Assembly.” 
In the new paragraph, which was an altered 
version of the first operative paragraph not- 
ing that withdrawals had not been carried 
out, the Assembly would note with regret 
that according to the communications re- 
ceived from the Secretary-General two- 
thirds of the French forces remained, all the 
United Kingdom forces remained, although 
it had been announced that arrangements 
were being made for the withdrawal of one 
battalion, and no Israel forces had been 
withdrawn behind the armistice lines. al- 
though considerable time had elapsed since 
the adoption of its relevant resolutions. 
Saying that delegates had had a full oppor- 
tunity for expression of their views, Mr. 
Menon proposed that debate be closed and 
a vote taken on the draft resolutions with- 
out further delay. Mr. Spaak (Belgium) 
opposed closure, stating that he was sub- 
mitting a draft amendment to the 20-power 
resolution which had not yet been made 
available to the delegates but which he had 
drawn up before the Indian proposal, and 
after some procedural debate the Assembly 
continued its discussion of the two draft 
resolutions and the Belgian amendment at 
its 594th meeting. The Belgian amend- 
ment,” which according to its sponsor was 
aimed at finding an expression of the As- 
sembly’s opinions which would be accept- 
able to all participants in the controversy and 
might therefore have positive effects, pro- 
posed deleting the operative paragraphs of 
the 20-power resolution dealing with with- 
drawal and reiterating earlier resolutions, 
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and substituting a new paragraph in which 
the Assembly would note that, according 
to the information received, one-third of 
the French forces had been withdrawn, the 
United Kingdom had decided to withdraw 
one infantry battalion immediately, and 
Israel had withdrawn a part of its troops, 
and consider that France, the United King- 
dom and Israel should expedite the applica- 
tion of the resolutions of November 2 and 7 
in the spirit in which they had been 
adopted, particularly with regard to the 
functions vested in UNEF. 

During discussion of the Belgian amend- 
ment, the Israel delegate expressed his op- 
position to the 20-power draft resolution 
as revised by its sponsors, on the grounds of 
factual inaccuracy; the statement that no 
Israel forces had been withdrawn behind 
the armistice lines, the Israel representative 
stated, was not correct; he referred to a 
communication he had addressed to the 
Secretary-General” stating that withdrawals 
by Israel had been out of Egyptian territory, 
and added that of course that meant to the 
Israel side of the 1949 armistice lines. He 
called upon the sponsors of the 20-power 
draft resolution to amend it accordingly. 
France and the United Kingdom an- 
nounced their support for the Belgian 
amendment, stating that they would sup- 
port the resolution as a whole if it were 
adopted, while the representative of Yugo- 
slavia held that the amendment was a re- 
treat from the position previously taken by 
the Assembly and was unacceptable to him. 
Representatives of several African countries 
and of El Salvador shared the Yugoslav 
view, and Mr. Menon (India) argued that 
the Spaak amendment would defeat the 
purpose of the draft resolution, which was 
to be taken together with the six-power 
resolution as an over-all expression of the 
Assembly’s views. Mr. Menon further main- 
tained that French and United Kingdom 
support for the amendment made it un- 
acceptable, since the Assembly did not wish 
to adopt a document expressing the views 
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of the aggressors. At the close of its 594th 
meeting the Assembly by a vote of 45 to 12 
with 16 abstentions adopted a Jordanian 
motion to close the debate; it then rejected 
the Belgian amendment by 37 votes to 23 
with 18 abstentions. A motion for a 
separate vote on the phrase “with regret” 
in the operative paragraph of the 20-power 
resolution noting the fact that withdrawal 
had not been completed was rejected by a 
vote of 41 to 5 with 26 abstentions after Mr. 
Menon had stated that the sponsors of the 
resolution opposed voting on it in parts. The 
revised draft resolution, as a whole, was 
then adopted by 63 votes to 5 with 10 ab- 
stentions. The six-power draft resolution 
was also approved, by a vote of 65 to o with 
9 abstentions. 

At its 595th through 597th meetings the 
Assembly discussed problems connected 
with Canal clearance and with UNEF. The 
proper disposition of the financial burden 
was a question raised in regard to both 
matters, and the question of an appropriate 
time to begin Canal clearance was also the 
subject of some debate. The Egyptian rep- 
resentative remarked that his government 
would not permit clearance to begin until 
all foreign forces had been withdrawn and 
all danger of further hostilities had passed; 
Egypt would then undertake clearance, 
with UN assistance. Several delegates sup- 
ported the Egyptian position, while others, 
among them the representative of the United 
States, felt that the question of Canal 
clearance, as a technical matter of the great- 
est urgency, should be divorced from the 
timing of withdrawal. The Soviet repre- 
sentative held that the aggressors, and not 
the UN as a whole, should be assessed the 
cost of Canal clearance and of supporting 
UNEF, and the Iraq delegate held that 
Israel should assume the entire financial 
burden because it was the primary cause of 
the existing situation. A number of other 
delegates, while not committing themselves 
on the Secretary-General’s proposal that the 
costs for UNEF be assessed on the basis 
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of assessments for the regular UN budget, 
sought further information on _ probable 
total costs, and declared that they could not 
commit their governments to assume finan- 
cial obligations either for UNEF or for 
Canal clearance without proper parlia- 
mentary procedure. At its 596th meeting 
the Assembly adopted a revised version of 
the draft resolution on the establishment 
and financing of UNEF contained in the 
report of the Secretary-General to the 5g1st 
meeting™ by a vote of 52 to g with 13 ab- 
stentions. In the revised version, the opera- 
tive paragraph in which the Assembly was 
to decide that expenses of the force should 
be borne by the UN and should be appor- 
tioned among Member states in accordance 
with the scale of assessment for the regular 
budget was deleted. Further changes of a 
technical nature were made in the section 
of the resolution authorizing the Secretary- 
General to take various steps to meet ex- 
penses until the Special Account had been 
established, the paragraph urging Member 
states to remit their initial assessment had 
been deleted, and a final paragraph had 
been added which requested the Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee of the 
General Assembly, and, as appropriate, the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, to consider and 
report on, as soon as possible, further ar- 
rangements that needed to be adopted re- 
garding the costs of maintaining UNEF. 
At its 624th and 62gth-631st meetings 
the Assembly debated complaints of France 
and Egypt about treatment received by their 
nationals in Egypt. The representative of 
France stated that ever since the cease-fire 
expulsion measures had been systematically 
taken against nationals of his government 
in Egypt, and French property in Egypt, 
whether owned by individuals or corpora- 
tions, was being systematically sequestered. 
Such action, he stated, was contrary to the 
fundamental principles of international law; 
it violated general obligations set forth in 
the Charter and in the Universal Declara- 
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tion of Human Rights, as well as specific 
provisions in the four Geneva Conventions 
of August 1949 relating to the protection of 
civilians in case of armed conflicts, to which 
Egypt was a party. The United Kingdom 
representative associated himself with the 
remarks of the representative of France. In 
reply, the Egyptian representative said that 
France and the United Kingdom had or- 
dered their nationals out of Egypt before 
hostilities had begun, and had not been 
concerned about individual welfare of their 
nationals when they had wished to em- 
barrass Egypt by removing technical per- 
sonnel from Canal operations. Egypt, he 
said, had taken no general measures against 
United Kingdom and French nationals; it 
had acted only in specific instances where 
its security was threatened by activities of 
particular persons, and such action was fully 
justified under the Geneva Conventions, the 
more so since Egypt had set up a regular- 
ized procedure, including provisions for 
appeal, to deal with such cases. The Sudan, 
Iraq and Syria supported the Egyptian point 
of view, saying that France and the United 
Kingdom were making a fictitious case for 
propaganda purposes. Debate also arose 
over the treatment of Jews in Egypt and of 
Arabs in the areas occupied by Israel as a 
result of the Israel invasion. While Israel 
maintained that the Jewish community in 
Egypt was being systematically intimidated 
by the Egyptian government, and many 
Jews forced to leave Egypt at great personal 
loss, representatives of several Arab states 
countered that Israel was carrying out large- 
scale repressions of Arabs under its jurisdic- 
tion or control, and had, furthermore, no 
right to speak on behalf of Jews in Egypt, 
who were not its nationals. The Soviet 
representative supported the position taken 
by Egypt and the Arab states, saying that 
France, the United Kingdom and _ Israel 
were attempting to find excuses to delay 
their withdrawal from Egyptian territory. 
The representative of the United States ex- 
pressed the concern of his government at 
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reports of intimidations of nationals of the 
three powers in Egypt, but said that the 
reports needed considerable further investi- 
gation, and felt that lengthy discussion in 
the Assembly was not likely to help solve 
the problem. When it adjourned for the 
Christmas recess, the Assembly had taken 
no action on the matter. 

At the 632d meeting the Secretary-General 
put before the Assembly information at his 
disposal on the withdrawal of forces by 
France, the United Kingdom and Egypt. 
He described a series of Israel proposals for 
the carrying out of withdrawal behind the 
armistice lines, the most recent of which 
envisaged withdrawal in two phases. In 
the first phase, no Israel forces would be 
west of El Arish after the first week in 
January, although Israel occupation of 
Sharm al Shaikh and Tirana would con- 
tinue. The second phase would involve 
full Israel withdrawal, understood to mean 
behind the armistice lines, at an unstated 
date. The Anglo-French withdrawal from 
Port Said, he said, was in a very late phase, 
and he did not feel that it called for any 
specific comments. As to destruction in 
Port Said, he had no specific information; 
in answer to a question on demolition in 
Sinai, he referred to a letter received the 
previous week from the permanent repre- 
sentative of Israel which stated that no 
demolition would take place, adding that 
he had no exact information as to whether 
demolition had taken place. Finally, he 
Was not in a position to make any comments 
on a question raised about treatment of the 
Arab population in the Sinai peninsula. 


Question considered by the second emer- 
gency special session of the General Assem- 
bly from November 4 to 10, 1956: At its 
576th plenary meeting on November 13 the 
Assembly had before it the first report of 
the General Committee,” which recom- 
mended including in the agenda of the 
eleventh session the question considered by 
the second emergency special session. The 
recommendation had been approved by the 
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Committee by 11 votes to 2 with 1 absten- 
tion. The Committee had further recom- 
mended that the item be considered directly 
in plenary meeting, as a matter of priority, 
without reference to a Committee. The 
representatives of Hungary, the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia opposed inclu- 
sion of the item on the agenda, arguing that 
it would constitute a violation of Article 
2(7), while the representatives of the 
United States, Belgium, Peru and India 
supported inclusion. Mr. Menon (India), 
while supporting inclusion, argued that the 
question should be referred to a Committee, 
in the hopes that there would be more 
serious deliberation and a better possibility 
for reconciliation and a settlement. By a 
vote of 2 to 9 with 8 abstentions the As- 
sembly decided to place the item on the 
agenda, and by a vote of 51 to o with 19 
abstentions it decided to deal with it in 
plenary meeting without reference to a 
Committee. 

Prior to the Christmas recess the Assem- 
bly discussed the Hungarian situation at its 
582d through 587th, 604th, 606th through 
6ogth, 613th, 615th, 617th and 618th meet- 
ings, on November 19 through 21, Decem- 
ber 3 through 5, and December 10 through 
12, 1956. Throughout the meetings the 
representatives of Hungary, the Soviet 
Union and the peoples’ democracies main- 
tained the point of view that discussion of 
the question was not within the competence 
of the General Assembly; asserting that 
Hungarian workers and peasants had had 
just grievances, they held that advantage 
had been taken of those loyal citizens by 
fascist elements, supported by the western 
powers and in particular the United States. 
The presence of Soviet troops, they stated, 
was authorized under Article 4 of the War- 
saw Treaty. Discussion in the Assembly, 
according to those representatives, was de- 
signed to perpetuate Hungary’s difficulties 
rather than to solve them. At the 615th 
meeting on December 11, Mr. Horvath 
(Hungary), stating that his delegation had 
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been offended by accusations made against 
it in the course of the debates, announced 
that it would not participate in the work 
of the eleventh session as long as discussion 
of the Hungarian question did not proceed 
in the spirit of the UN Charter. 

Before the Assembly at its 582d meeting 
was a draft resolution submitted by Cuba” 
in which the Assembly, recalling the reso- 
lutions adopted at its second emergency spe- 
cial session, having received information 
that the Soviet army was forcibly deporting 
Hungarian citizens, recalling the obliga- 
tions of UN Members under Articles 55 
and 56, the principles of the Convention on 
Genocide, in particular Article 2 (c) and 
(e) to which the Soviet Union and Hun- 
gary were parties, and the Treaty of Peace 
with Hungary, in particular Article 2, 
would 1) consider that the information re- 
ceived added urgency to the necessity of 
prompt compliance with the Assembly’s 
earlier resolutions; 2) urge the government 
of the Soviet Union and the Hungarian 
authorities to take immediate steps to cease 
the deportations and to return promptly 
those who had been deported; and 3) re- 
quest the Secretary-General to keep the 
Assembly informed as to compliance with 
this and previous resolutions. Draft amend- 
ments were submitted by El Salvador” and 
the Philippines.” The El Salvadorean draft 
proposed adding a preambular reference to 
the principles embodied in Article 2(4) of 
the Charter, while the Philippines draft 
amendment, which was not pressed for a 
vote by its sponsor, proposed adding a ref- 
erence to the provisions as well as the prin- 
ciples of the Convention on Genocide. 

During discussion of the Cuban draft 
resolution, delegates of a number of Euro- 
pean and Latin American countries and the 
United States expressed their belief that the 
persistence of the Hungarian uprising was 
convincing evidence of its being a legitimate 
popular protest movement, while represent- 
atives of the Soviet Union and the peoples’ 
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democracies held that it was a fascist move- 
ment. They denied that deportations had 
taken place. The Yugoslav representative, 
while stressing his support for UN assist- 
ance to alleviate suffering in Hungary, ex- 
pressed the fear that the political nature of 
the debate would contribute to that suffer- 
ing rather than put an end to it; he would 
vote against the Cuban draft resolution, he 
stated, because in his view its effects would 
be negative rather than positive. A draft 
resolution co-sponsored by Ceylon, India 
and Indonesia” was put before the Assem- 
bly at its 584th meeting. Under its terms, 
the Assembly, having been informed by 
certain Member states that Hungarian na- 
tionals had been forcibly deported from 
their country, noting further that the Hun- 
garian Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
categorically affirmed in the Assembly that 
no such deportations had taken place, re- 
calling its resolution of November 4 in 
which the Hungarian government had been 
asked to permit observers designated by the 
Secretary-General to enter Hungary, noting 
that the Secretary-General was pursuing his 
efforts in that regard with the Hungarian 
government, and further noting that the 
Secretary-General had urged Hungary, as 
a Member of the UN, to cooperate with the 
great majority of UN Members in the clari- 
fication of the situation, would 1) urge 
Hungary to accede to the request made by 
the Secretary-General without prejudice to 
its sovereignty, and 2) request the Secretary- 
General to report to the Assembly as appro- 
priate. Commenting on their draft resolu- 
tion, the sponsors explained their belief that 
it constituted a more constructive approach 
than that embodied in the Cuban draft. 
They also believed that condemnation was 
premature, and that it was inconsistent to 
request the Secretary-General to obtain facts 
on which to base a judgment and at the 
same time to make that judgment. A num- 
ber of representatives expressed their support 
for both draft resolutions, among them 
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those of Iran, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Mex- 
ico and Burma; others, such as the repre- 
sentatives of China, South Africa, Portugal, 
Venezuela, and Luxembourg criticized the 
three-power draft for what they believed to 
be its reluctance to take a definite stand on 
the basis of what in their view was ample 
evidence; while still others expressed a pref- 
erence for the three-power draft as being 
more constructive and less anxious to con- 
demn. Mr. Spaak (Belgium) submitted 
draft amendments to the three-power reso- 
lution” which proposed, inter alia, 1) re- 
placing the first and second preambular 
paragraphs referring to deportations with 
paragraphs in which the Assembly would 
a) note that certain Member states had af- 
firmed that Hungarian nationals had been 
deported from their country, and 4) note 
further that certain other Member states 
had categorically affirmed that no such de- 
portations had taken place; and 2) replacing 
the two operative paragraphs with para- 
graphs in which the Assembly would a) 
urge Hungary to accede to the request of 
the Secretary-General that observers be per- 
mitted to enter Hungary, and 4) request 
the Secretary-General to report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly within 72 hours. Mr. Menon 
(India) told the Assembly that the first part 
of the Belgian amendments, referring to the 
preamble, was acceptable to him; he would 
also accept the proposed paragraph asking 
the Secretary-General to report within 72 
hours, if that were altered to “without de- 
lay”, since in his view a specified number 
of hours was too rigid. The remaining ele- 
ments of the Belgian amendments, how- 
ever, were not acceptable to him. Mr. 
Spaak, stressing the need for a large major- 
ity in support of the three-power draft 
resolution which he saw as a constructive 
extension of the Cuban resolution, stated 
that the phrase “without delay” would be 
acceptable to him, and in the interests of 
support for the resolution he withdrew the 
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part of his amendment not accepted by the 
sponsors. 

At the close of debate the Assembly at 
its 587th meeting adopted the amendment 
to the Cuban draft resolution proposed by 
El] Salvador; the Cuban draft resolution as 
a whole, as amended, was adopted by 55 
votes to 10 with 14 abstentions. Before 
voting on a revised version of the three- 
power draft resolution incorporating those 
Spaak amendments acceptable to the spon- 
sors,” the Assembly decided, at the request 
of the Philippines, to vote separately on the 
words “without prejudice to its sover- 
eignty”, referring to Hungary. Mr. Menon 
(India) stated that if the phrase were not 
adopted, the resolution as a whole would 
be withdrawn by its sponsors. After adopt- 
ing the phrase by a vote of 43 to 6 with 30 
abstentions, the Assembly adopted the draft 
resolution as a whole by a roll-call vote of 
57 to 8 with 14 abstentions. 

A further resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly at its 587th meeting was directed to 
the problem of refugees from Hungary. 
The resolution, which was co-sponsored by 
Argentina, Belgium, Denmark and the 
United States,” was based on an interim 
report by the Secretary-General on the Hun- 
garian refugees.” Under its terms, the 
Assembly, noting the grave situation de- 
scribed in the report of the Office of the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees to 
the Secretary-General contained in the Sec- 
retary-General’s interim report, considering 
that the flow of refugees from Hungary 
continued at a high rate, and recognizing 
the urgent need of those tens of thousands 
of refugees for care and resettlement, 1) 
took note with appreciation of the action 
taken by the Secretary-General and the Of- 
fice of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
to assist the refugees and to bring about 
coordinated international action on their 
behalf, and requested them to continue their 
efforts; 2) urged governments and non- 
governmental organizations to cooperate in 
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those efforts; and 3) requested the Secretary- 
General and the High Commissioner to 
make an immediate appeal to both govern- 
ments and non-governmental agencies to 
meet the estimated minimum needs, and 
authorized them to make subsequent ap- 
peals as became necessary. 

During discussion of the resolution, the 
representative of Hungary submitted draft 
amendments to it™ which he said were made 
necessary by the exaggerated nature of cer- 
tain formulations in the resolution; the 
overwhelming majority of the refugees, he 
stated, had not left Hungary with the in- 
tention of permanent emigration, and he 
called upon them to return. The prime 
task in connection with refugees, he con- 
cluded, was to enable those who wished to 
return to do so as soon as possible. His 
proposed amendments were to 1) delete 
the first and second preambular paragraphs, 
and delete the reference to “tens of thou- 
sands” of refugees; 2) add an operative 
paragraph recommending that urgent meas- 
ures be taken to secure a speedy return to 
Hungary of Hungarian nationals who as a 
result of the existing situation had become 
refugees; and 3) alter the final operative 
paragraph dealing with contributions from 
governments to meet refugee needs so that 
it would request the Secretary-General and 
the High Commissioner to make an appeal 
to governments to render the necessary as- 
sistance to the refugees pending their return 
to Hungary. The Hungarian amendments 
were rejected by the Assembly, after which 
the draft resolution as a whole was ap- 
proved by 69 votes to 2 with 8 abstentions. 

At its 604th meeting on December 3 the 
Assembly had before it a general survey 
submitted by the Secretary-General of devel- 
opments in the Hungarian situation rele- 
vant to previous Assembly resolutions”, and 
a telegram from the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Hungary” which de- 
clared that the Hungarian government 1) 
continued to regard events in Hungary fol- 
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lowing October 23 as exclusively within its 
domestic jurisdiction, and that permission 
for UN observers to enter Hungary would 
violate the sovereignty of Hungary and 
would be contrary to the principles of the 
Charter; and 2) persisted in its willingness 
that its representative should negotiate with 
the Secretary-General in Rome or New 
York without delay, and was ready to wel- 
come the Secretary-General in Budapest at 
a later date appropriate to both parties. 
Under the terms of a fourteen-power joint 
draft resolution also before it,” the Assem- 
bly, recalling its earlier resolutions relating 
to the tragic events in Hungary, having re- 
ceived and noted the report of the Secretary- 
General stating that UN observers had not 
been permitted to enter Hungary, and not- 
ing with deep concern that the Soviet 
Union had failed to comply with the provi- 
sions of UN resolutions calling upon it to 
desist from its intervention in the internal 
affairs of Hungary, to cease its deportations 
and to return those already deported, to 
withdraw its armed forces and to cease its 
repression of the Hungarian people, would 
1) reiterate its call upon the Soviet govern- 
ment and the Hungarian authorities to com- 
ply with its earlier resolutions and to permit 
UN observers to enter Hungary and travel 
freely there; 2) request the Soviet govern- 
ment and the Hungarian authorities to 
communicate to the Secretary-General not 
later than December 7, 1956, their consent 
to receive UN observers; 3) recommend 
that in the meantime the Secretary-General 
arrange for the immediate dispatch to Hun- 
gary and other countries as appropriate of 
observers named by him; and 4) request 
all Member governments to cooperate with 
the representatives named by the Secretary- 
General by extending such assistance and 
providing such facilities as might be neces- 
sary for the effective discharge of their 
responsibilities. 

During discussion of the draft resolution 
a number of delegates, among them those 
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of Pakistan and Iraq, expressed their con- 
cern about the consequences for the UN of 
non-compliance with its decisions and rec- 
ommendations. Controversy arose over the 
reference to Hungarian “authorities”; the 
representative of India protested the impli- 
cation of that phrase since Hungary was a 
sovereign Member of the UN. A number 
of representatives, many of them from Asian 
countries, also criticized the proposal to 
send observers to neighboring countries, 
basing their objections on undesirable pre- 
cedents that might be set for future UN 
action, as well as on the possible conse- 
quences for the existing situation. The 
time-limit within which Hungary was asked 
to accede to the visit of the Secretary- 
General was also criticized by several dele- 
gates as being apt to create rather than 
solve difficulties. Finally, a number of 
representatives held that Hungary’s sover- 
eignty was not being sufficiently respected 
in a resolution based on statements made 
by other governments and not taking into 
account denials of those statements by 
Hungarian officials. These representatives 
wished to wait for information based on 
official observation. A number of repre- 
sentatives expressed strong support for the 
draft resolution, holding that the evidence 
for the statements made in it was sufh- 
ciently strong and that it behooved the UN 
at least to take a position on Hungary. At 
the 607th meeting on December 4 the Hun- 
garian representative announced the will- 
ingness of his government to cooperate in 
any international humanitarian mission and 
to receive the Secretary-General in Buda- 
pest. He himself, he said, would speak 
with the Secretary-General about arrange- 
ments. Mr. Lodge (United States), one of 
the sponsors of the joint draft resolution, 
proposed that the Assembly adjourn in or- 
der to give this favorable development an 
opportunity to lead to concrete results, and 
the Assembly so agreed. 

The Secretary-General reported at the 
608th meeting on December 4 that follow- 
ing his conversation with the representative 


of Hungary the latter had suggested to his 
government that the Secretary-General ar- 
rive in Budapest on December 16 and stay 
through December 18, the dates proposed 
by the Secretary-General. As to other prac- 
tical arrangements, a preliminary exchange 
of views had been held. Mr. Hammarskjold 
had arranged for Mr. Philippe de Seynes, 
Under-Secretary in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, to 
leave for Budapest within the following few 
days; the representative of Hungary was to 
suggest to his government that Mr. de 
Seynes arrive in Budapest one week in ad- 
vance of the Secretary-General, and remain 
for the duration of the latter’s visit. If that 
arrangement were not made, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold stated, he would suggest an earlier 
date for his own departure. 

Several representatives expressed their 
satisfaction with the remarks of the Secre- 
tary-General, which they regarded as en- 
couraging. The Yugoslav representative, 
who had previously expressed the opinion 
that the Hungarian government should ac- 
cept the visit of the Secretary-General, and 
had also voiced concern at the disappearance 
of Imre Nagy from the Yugoslav Embassy 
in Budapest where he had been granted 
asylum, stated that the draft resolution be- 
fore the Assembly was superseded by the 
Secretary-General’s announcement, and that 
its adoption would only impede efforts to 
obtain further cooperation from the Hun- 
garian government. His view was shared 
by several representatives, while others, Mr. 
Lodge (United States) among them, held 
that the draft resolution was not affected 
by the Secretary-General’s plans for a visit 
to Hungary, since it dealt with another 
matter, that of sending observers. Several 
representatives having spoken in favor of 
adopting the joint draft resolution, the As- 
sembly approved it as whole by a vote of 
54 to 10 with 14 abstentions. An Indian 
proposal that the Assembly “accept” the 
report of the Secretary-General on his pro- 
posed visit was the subject of some debate; 
the representative of Iraq remarked that 
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unless an objection were made, it was cus- 
tomarily implied that the Assembly gave 
unanimous approval to reports from the 
Secretary-General. After considerable dis- 
cussion of procedure, the Indian motion was 
put to the vote and adopted by 54 votes to 
o with 23 abstentions. 

At its 613th and 615th-618th meetings, 
December 10-12, the Assembly discussed 
the notification from the Hungarian gov- 
ernment received by the Secretary-General 
that December 16, the date he had proposed 
for his visit to Budapest, was not appro- 
priate for the Hungarian government. The 
Hungarian government had further stated 
that it would at a later date set forth a pro- 
posal through its representatives in New 
York for the purpose of reaching an agree- 
ment on the Secretary-General’s visit. Also 
before the Assembly were the replies of 
Austria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania to the request of the Assembly 
that they accept observers on their terri- 
tory; all but Austria had replied in the 
negative. The Soviet Union had replied in 
the negative to the Assembly’s request that 
it comply with previous resolutions on the 
situation in Hungary and permit UN ob- 
servers to enter Hungary.” A number of 
representatives expressed their deep distress 
at the failure of the countries concerned to 
comply with the requests made by the As- 
sembly, and three draft resolutions designed 
to take further appropriate action were put 
before the Assembly. Under the terms of 
a joint draft resolution put forward by the 
United States, Thailand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and several Latin American 
and west European countries,” the Assem- 
bly, deeply concerned over the tragic events 
in Hungary, recalling its previous resolu- 
tions on the Hungarian situation, noting 
the lack of compliance with them, and con- 
sidering that recent events had clearly dem- 
onstrated the will of the Hungarian people 
to recover their liberty and independence, 
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public, Sweden and Turkey were subsequently added to 
the list of sponsors. 


would 1) declare that the Soviet Union in 
using its armed force against the Hungarian 
people was violating the political independ- 
ence of Hungary, and condemn the con- 
sequent violation of the Charter by the 
Soviet Union; 2) reiterate its call upon the 
Soviet Union to desist forthwith from any 
form of intervention in the internal affairs 
of Hungary; and 3) call upon the Soviet 
government to make immediate arrange- 
ments for the withdrawal, under UN obser- 
vation, of its armed forces from Hungary 
and to permit the re-establishment of Hun- 
gary’s political independence. 

Under the terms of a draft resolution 
sponsored by Burma, Ceylon, India and 
Indonesia,” the Assembly, deeply concerned 
over the tragic situation in Hungary, hav- 
ing received the various reports of the Sec- 
retary-General, noting the overwhelming 
demand of the Hungarian people for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops and the cessa- 
tion of foreign intervention, noting that the 
failure to agree to and arrange for the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces had resulted in 
widespread non-cooperation, particularly by 
the workers of Hungary, and was prevent- 
ing the emergence of peaceful conditions, 
noting further the declaration of the Soviet 
Union of October 30, 1956, regarding the 
withdrawal of its forces from Hungary, 
and that the UN and world opinion had 
repeatedly asked for such withdrawal, and 
recognizing that any improvement in the 
existing situation in Hungary required 
the urgent initiative and cooperation of the 
Soviet and Hungarian governments, would 
1) deplore that no steps had been taken in 
pursuance of the Soviet declaration on troop 
withdrawal and to meet the overwhelming 
demand of the Hungarian people in respect 
of the withdrawal of Soviet troops and that, 
in consequence, there had been a further 
deterioration of the situation and continued 
non-cooperation by the Hungarian people; 
2) declare that the intervention of armed 
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forces in Hungary had not only resulted in 
violence and bloodshed, but had aggravated 
the situation and prevented the approach to 
a solution, that it should cease forthwith, 
and that immediate arrangements should be 
made for the withdrawal of foreign forces 
so that peaceful conditions could be pro- 
moted in Hungary; 3) declare that recent 
events in Hungary had conclusively shown 
that force and violence provided no answer 
to the demands of a people; 4) express its 
firm conviction that the interests and free- 
dom of the Hungarian people, of the UN 
and of world cooperation would be best 
furthered by the cessation of the existing 
foreign intervention and by the assurance 
that there would be no external interven- 
tion or pressures, armed or otherwise, from 
any quarter; and 5) request the Secretary- 
General to initiate efforts both with the 
Hungarian and the Soviet governments and 
to consider without delay the question of 
visiting Moscow in addition to the efforts 
he was making in regard to Budapest, to 
assist in promoting a speedy solution with 
the cooperation of all concerned. 

The third draft resolution, submitted by 
Austria,” proposed that the Assembly, con- 
sidering that the efforts towards a solution 
of the Hungarian situation had so far not 
produced any positive results, would au- 
thorize the Secretary-General 1) immedi- 
ately to undertake, with all his energy and 
all the means at his disposal, to achieve a 
constructive solution of the Hungarian 
problem, based on the principles of the 
Charter; 2) for that purpose to enter into 
negotiations with Member governments of 
the UN, as it seemed appropriate to him; 
and 3) to report to the Assembly on the 
results of his efforts, if possible before the 
end of the first part of its session. Introduc- 
ing his draft resolution, the Austrian repre- 
sentative expressed his support for the 
twenty-power joint draft resolution but re- 
marked that the Assembly should consider 
that it might not bring concrete results; his 
proposal was not an alternative but a sup- 
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plementary one, and he believed its pur- 
poses to be sufficiently served by the four- 
power resolution so that he would not press 
it to a vote unless it became necessary after 
a vote on that resolution. 

During discussion of the two joint draft 
resolutions a number of representatives ex- 
pressed support for both, considering them 
to be complementary. Those who preferred 
the twenty-power draft resolution held that 
the gravity of the situation, including the 
refusal to comply with the decisions and 
recommendations of the UN, made a 
strongly worded resolution necessary. The 
four-power draft resolution, as the United 
Kingdom representative expressed it, was in 
the view of those countries not equal to the 
harsh realities of the situation. Supporters 
of the four-power draft resolution, on the 
other hand, held that any remaining 
chances of conciliation and cooperation 
should be maximized by the Assembly, and 
held that the resolution they preferred was 
more to that purpose. Representatives of 
Asian countries were in some instances 
more willing to condemn Soviet and Hun- 
garian actions than at previous meetings, 
expressing the view that refusal to admit 
the Secretary-General implied the need to 
conceal evidence, and was an indication of 
the truth or partial truth of the statements 
about the Hungarian situation made by vari- 
ous representatives. The representative of 
Yugoslavia declared the grave concern of 
his government at the course of events in 
Hungary, such as drastic measures taken 
against workers’ councils, but also expressed 
the fear that certain elements were hoping 
to take advantage of the situation by aggra- 
vating it. He opposed the twenty-power 
draft resolution, and said that he would 
abstain in the vote on the four-power draft 
resolution. 

Draft amendments to the sixteen-power 
draft resolution were presented by Ceylon, 
India and Indonesia;” those relating to the 
preamble were 1) to delete the paragraphs 
referring to earlier resolutions adopted by 
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the Assembly; and 2) for the paragraph re- 
ferring to the recovery by Hungary of its 
liberty and independence, to substitute a 
paragraph noting the overwhelming de- 
mand of the Hungarian people for the ces- 
sation of intervention of foreign armed 
forces and the withdrawal of foreign troops. 
Those relating to the operative part of the 
draft resolution in effect were to make it 
resemble closely the operative section of the 
four-power joint draft resolution. Com- 
menting on the draft amendments, Mr. 
Lodge (United States) said that the spon- 
sors of the twenty-power draft resolution 
had accepted the proposed paragraph 
“noting the overwhelming demand of the 
Hungarian people for the cessation of in- 
tervention of foreign armed forces and the 
withdrawal of foreign troops”, and had 
added it as a final preambular paragraph, 
without, however, deleting the paragraph it 
had been intended to replace. They had 
also added a final operative paragraph, re- 
questing the Secretary-General to take any 
initiative he deemed helpful in relation to 


the Hungarian problem, in conformity with 
the principles of the Charter and the reso- 
lutions of the Assembly, which was de- 
signed to meet the feeling in the Assembly 


that constructive action was needed.” The 
other three-power draft amendments, how- 
ever, were not acceptable to the sponsors of 
the resolution. 

In a paragraph-by-paragraph vote the As- 
sembly rejected the remaining three-power 
draft amendments. It then approved the 
twenty-power revised joint draft resolution 
as a whole by 55 votes to 8 with 13 absten- 
tions. Mr. Menon (India) then withdrew 
the four-power draft resolution on behalf 
of its sponsors, stating that in defeating the 
draft amendments to the twenty-power reso- 
lution the Assembly had defeated the main 
purpose of their resolution, and had 
adopted a resolution to the contrary. 
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Conference on the Statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 


A Conference to draft a final statute for 
an International Atomic Energy Agency 
was held at UN Headquarters from Septem- 
ber 20 to October 26, 1956. The Confer- 
ence, which was attended by delegates from 
81 of the 87 countries which had been in- 
vited, was held pursuant to a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly at its 
tenth session.’ During February and March 
1956 representatives of the twelve sponsor- 
ing governments had held negotiations in 
Washington’ and agreed on a 22-article 
draft statute for the Agency,’ which was 
before the Conference. 

A general debate on the draft statute was 
held until October 2, when the Conference 
constituted itself a committee of the whole 
and held a first reading of the statute, 
article-by-article, together with proposed 
amendments. During the general debate, 
several points of controversy arose. Pri- 
marily, they concerned 1) the procedure for 
controls (Article 12), 2) the constitution 
and prerogatives of the Board of Governors 
(Article 6), and membership (Article 4). 
Questions were also raised, however, on fi- 
nancial arrangements for the Agency, and 
on future amendments to the statute. At 
the opening of the discussions, Mr. Wads- 
worth (United States) stressed that the 
draft statute, which had been unanimously 
adopted by the twelve sponsors, represented 
many compromises successfully arrived at; 
while the United States would give respect- 
ful consideration to any amendments sub- 
mitted, it would oppose any which it felt 
would limit the acceptability of the statute, 
or make the full cooperation of any specific 
group of states difficult or impossible. His 
view was shared by the president of the 
Conference, Jodo Carlos Muniz (Brazil), 
and by representatives of a number of 
western European states. The Soviet repre- 
sentative criticized the statute in some re- 
United Kingdom, Soviet Union and the United States; 
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spects, notably its provisions for Agency 
membership, and for control and inspection, 
which he said would infringe upon the 
sovereign rights of countries receiving aid 
from the Agency; he also reiterated his 
government’s position on the issue of Chi- 
nese representation, declaring that commu- 
nist China should be represented at the 
Conference and that its exclusion from the 
Agency would detract from the Agency’s 
activities, undermining its authority and in- 
ternational significance. The representative 
of India took exception to the clause allow- 
ing the Agency to inspect stocks of “source” 
nuclear materials as well as special fission- 
able materials of potential use for military 
purposes; declaring that the two kinds of 
materials should not be controlled in the 
same manner, he stated that the provision 
gave the Agency power to interfere in the 
economic life of the states which came to 
it for aid, through a control over the fis- 
sionable material required for their future 
electric power generation, and therefore 
constituted a threat to their independence. 
At the close of the general debate Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold called the attention 
of the delegates to a study on the subject of 
the relationship between the Agency and 
the UN which had been issued in April 
1956 as an outgrowth of meetings held with 
his seven-member advisory committee on 
atomic matters.’ Noting that the principles 
of the study were reflected in some measure 
in the relevant articles of the draft statute, 
he expressed the hope that those principles 
would be favorably regarded by the Confer- 
ence. The study proposed, inter alia, that 
the Agency submit reports to the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and other UN organs on matters within 
their competence, and to the Security Coun- 
cil when appropriate, and that the UN 
recognize the Agency as being under its 
aegis. 

The first two articles of the draft statute, 
referring in general terms to the establish- 
ment of the Agency and its objectives, were 
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adopted without objection, after the ap- 
proval of a drafting change. In them, the 
Agency was to seek to accelerate and en- 
large the contribution of atomic energy to 
peace, health and prosperity throughout the 
world, ensuring, so far as possible, that as- 
sistance provided by it or at its request or 
under its supervision or control was not 
used in such a way as to further any mili- 
tary purpose. Article 3, dealing with the 
functions of the Agency, was debated at 
some length, and the Conference approved 
a number of amendments to it before adopt- 
ing it by a unanimous vote; in the amended 
version, the Agency was authorized to 1) 
encourage and assist research on the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, and if requested 
to do so, to act as an intermediary between 
members of the Agency; 2) make provision 
for materials, services and equipment to 
meet research needs, with due consideration 
for the needs of under-developed areas; 3) 
foster the exchange of information and of 
scientists and experts; 4) establish and ad- 
minister safeguards against the possibility 
of military uses of material made available 
by it, and apply safeguards, at the request 
of the parties, to any bilateral or multilateral 
arrangement or single state; and 5) to estab- 
lish standards of safety for protection of 
health. In carrying out its functions, the 
Agency under Article 3 was to 1) establish 
control over the use of special fissionable 
materials it received; 2) submit reports on 
its activities annually to the General Assem- 
bly and to the Security Council and to 
other UN organs as appropriate; 3) not to 
make assistance to members subject to any 
political, economic, military or other condi- 
tions incompatible with the provisions of 
the statute; and 4) carry out its activities 
with due observance of the sovereign rights 
of states. Article 4, concerning member- 
ship, was also the subject of considerable 
debate, but the Conference rejected a Soviet 
amendment proposing that no limitation 
be placed on membership and adopted 
the draft article without change; in it, 
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1) the initial members of the Agency were 
to be those states Members of the UN 
or any of the specialized agencies signing 
the statute within a go-day period, 2) other 
members would be those states, whether or 
not members of the UN or of any of the 
specialized agencies, which accepted the 
statute after approval of their membership 
by the General Conference upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Governors. 
Articles 5 and 6, dealing with the General 
Conference and the Board of Governors, 
were discussed at length; Article 5 was 
amended to broaden the powers of the Gen- 
eral Conference, and unanimously adopted. 
In its amended version it provided for a 
General Conference, consisting of represent- 
atives of all members, to meet in regular 
annual session. The General Conference 


was empowered to discuss any questions or 
any matters within the scope of the statute 
or relating to the powers and functions of 
any organs provided for in the statute, and 
was empowered to make recommendations 
to the membership of the Agency or to the 


Board of Governors. Specific powers given 
it included 1) election of members of the 
Board of Governors; 2) approval of states 
for membership and suspension from mem- 
bership; 3) consideration of the annual re- 
port of the Board; 4) approval or rejection 
of the budget recommended by the Board; 
and 5) approval of amendments to the stat- 
ute. Article 6, providing for a Board of 
Governors was adopted without change, 
except for a provision for a two-thirds vote 
on the amount of the Agency’s budget, after 
considerable debate in the course of which 
both the United States and Soviet Union 
announced their support for the draft text 
while representatives of several Asian and 
African countries sought changes in the 
areas to be represented on the Board. Un- 
der Article 6, the outgoing Board was to 
designate for membership the five members 
most advanced in the technology of atomic 
energy including the production of source 
materials and the member most advanced 
in the technology of atomic energy includ- 


ing the production of source materials in 
each of the following areas not represented 
by the former five: North America, Latin 
America, western Europe, eastern Europe, 
Africa and the middle east, south Asia, 
southeast Asia and the Pacific, and the far 
east. The outgoing Board was also to desig- 
nate as members two members from among 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Por- 
tugal, producers of source materials, and 
one other member as a supplier of technical 
assistance. The General Conference was to 
elect ten members of the Board with due 
regard to equitable representation of the 
members in the areas listed so that the 
Board should at all times include, in that 
category, a representative of each of those 
areas except North America. Each member 
of the Board was to have one vote. The 
Board, which was to meet at such times as 
it might determine, was to have the author- 
ity to carry out the functions of the Agency 
in accordance with the statute, subject to 
its responsibilities to the General Confer- 
ence. 

Article 7, dealing with the staff of the 
Agency, was approved with amendments 
1) specifying that the Director General 
would be approved by the General Confer- 
ence, as well as appointed by the Board of 
Governors, and 2) requiring Agency staff 
members not to disclose industrial secrets of 
a professional nature; Articles 8-10, dealing 
with exchange of information, and the sup- 
plying of materials, services, equipment and 
facilities, were also adopted without exten- 
sive discussion, although the Conference 
considered but did not adopt a suggestion 
that the statute imply an obligation to con- 
tribute to the Agency, rather than merely 
permission to do so. Article 11, dealing 
with Agency projects, was the subject of 
some discussion; four of six proposed 
amendments were adopted, the major one 
being an added provision permitting mem- 
bers to request the assistance of the Agency 
in obtaining financial support as well as 
materials, services and facilities; the provi- 
sion did not require the Agency to provide 
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any guarantees or to assume any financial 
responsibility for projects, however. 

Article 12, dealing with controls, was the 
subject of lengthy debate at the Conference. 
The major issue was an amendment, jointly 
sponsored by Ceylon, Egypt, India and 
Indonesia, which proposed limiting safe- 
guards to special fissionable materials, ex- 
cluding source materials unless such facili- 
ties were specifically requested from the 
Agency. A number of delegates, among 
them many members of the sponsoring 
group, opposed the amendment, stating that 
it would defeat the purpose of effective 
control; the representative of Norway stated 
that the primary concern of the Agency was 
not to safeguard national sovereignty but 
international security. Efforts to reach a 
compromise eventually resulted in the adop- 
tion of an amendment sponsored jointly 
by France and Switzerland under which 
Agency controls of the chemical processing 
of irradiated materials were to be applied 
solely to ensure that the processing would 
not lend itself to diversion of materials for 
military purposes. A number of delegates 
commented on the happy outcome of what 
had been a major problem for the Confer- 
ence. As amended, the article gave the 
Agency the following powers of control 
over Agency projects or projects receiving 
assistance from the Agency: 1) to examine 
the design of specialized equipment and 
facilities; 2) to have access to full operating 
records and progress reports; 3) to approve 
the means to be used for the chemical proc- 
essing of irradiated materials and to have 
certain controls over the use of by-products; 
4) to send into the territory of recipient 
states inspectors with extensive powers; 5) 
in the event of non-compliance with Agency 
requirements by recipient states, to suspend 
or terminate assistance; and 6) to report 
non-compliance to all members and to the 
Security Council and the General Assembly. 


5 Documents IAEA/CS/OR/1-40. 
Times, October 24, 1956. 
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Articles 13-22 dealt respectively with 
reimbursement of members, finance, privi- 
leges and immunities, relationships with 
other organizations, settlement of disputes, 
amendments and withdrawals, suspension 
of privileges, definitions of terms used in 
the statute, signature, acceptance and entry 
into force, registration with the UN and 
authentic texts and certified copies. All 
were adopted by the Conference, some 
amended after discussion. As a result of 
discussion of Article 14 (finance) the Con- 
ference decided to permit the Board of 
Governors to borrow funds for agency proj- 
ects, and as a result of discussion of Article 
18 (amendments and withdrawals) it de- 
cided to place on the agenda of the fifth 
annual session of the General Conference 
the question of a general review of the pro- 
visions of the statute. The Conference 
further adopted an annex to the draft stat- 
ute setting up an eighteen-member prepara- 
tory commission composed of the twelve 
members of the sponsoring group plus Ar- 
gentina, Japan, Egypt, Peru, Indonesia, and 
Pakistan, and adopted a resolution noting 
that the Austrian government had formally 
offered to make Vienna available as a site 
for Agency headquarters, recording the 
opinion of the sponsoring group that the 
invitation of Austria should be accepted and 
asking the preparatory commission to be 
guided by that preference in making recom- 
mendations to the General Conference. On 
October 23 the Conference unanimously 
adopted the statute as a whole, and on Octo- 
ber 26, 70 of the 81 nations attending the 
Conference signed the statute on behalf of 
their governments. The statute was to come 
into force when eighteen states had de- 
posited instruments of ratification, includ- 
ing at least three among the following: 
Canada, France, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and United States.’ 


For the text of the final statute, see Document IAEA/CS/13; New York 














Security Council 


The following summary covers the ac- 
tivities of the Security Council from its 
734th meeting on September 26, 1956, 
through its 757th meeting on December 


19, 1956. 


Question of Suez 


On September 12, 1956, the representa- 
tives of France and the United Kingdom 
drew the attention of the President of the 
Council to the situation in the Suez.’ On 
September 23, they requested the President 
to call a meeting on September 26 to con- 
sider the situation created by the unilateral 
action of the Egyptian government in na- 
tionalizing the Suez Canal.’ The Egyptian 
government also requested that the Council 
meet to consider action against Egypt, par- 
ticularly by the United Kingdom and 
France, which in its view constituted a dan- 
ger to international peace and security.’ 

The Council unanimously agreed to place 
the Anglo-French item on the agenda. The 
Egyptian item was placed on the agenda 
by 7 votes to o with 4 abstentions (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, France and the United 
Kingdom). A Yugoslav proposal to dis- 
cuss both items simultaneously was rejected 
by 6 negative votes, the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia voting in favor and China, Iran 
and Peru abstaining. The Anglo-French 
item appeared on the agenda of the 734th 
and 735th and the 739th-741st meetings of 
the Council; both the Anglo-French and 
the Egyptian items were discussed at the 
736th-738th and the 742d-743d meetings. 
The Egyptian representative took part in 
all the discussions. At its 735th meeting, 
the Council received a request from Israel, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Lybia, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen for permission to take 
part in the debate. It was decided to 

1 Document S$/3645. 
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postpone until later any decision on these 
requests. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (United King- 
dom) opened the debate by discussing the 
attributes of the Universal Suez Canal Com- 
pany, founded, he stressed, on an interna- 
tional basis as regarded its substantive 
ownership, the provision of capital, its 
senior personnel and its operation and man- 
agement. It operated under statutes and 
concessions granted or approved by the 
Egyptian government, designed to secure the 
impartial and non-political operation of 
the Canal, on a non-discriminatory basis, 
in the interests of the vessels of all nations, 
without distinction of flag. The United 
Kingdom thesis, supported by the French, 
was that these objects could not be attained 
by the operation of the Canal on a purely 
national basis. The Suez Canal Conven- 
tion of 1888 guaranteed passage rights 
through the Canal, safeguarding both the 
rights of Egypt and the rights of the users. 
Mr. Lloyd then pointed out that the issue 
was not the right to nationalize as such, but 
the sanctity of treaties and respect for inter- 
national obligations, as well as the Egyptian 
avowal that its action had been taken in a 
spirit of retaliation. Further, this action 
had been taken without giving notice and 
without any discussion between the inter- 
ested parties. Throughout his speech, Mr. 
Lloyd reiterated that any just solution would 
scrupulously respect the sovereignty of 
Egypt. Mr. Lloyd, referring to the eighteen- 
power London conferences,’ repeated the 
recommendation that a convention should 
be negotiated with Egypt providing for a 
Suez Canal board, including Egypt and 
other states chosen with due regard to the 
use of the Canal, pattern of trade and geo- 
graphical distribution, and responsible for 
operating, maintaining and developing the 
16, 1956, 18 put forward proposals to the Egyptian 
government; the second London conference, attended by 


those 18 states, was held from September 19 through 
21, 1956. 
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Canal. Mr. Lloyd presented to the Council 
an Anglo-French resolution,’ supported by 
the United States, stating the grounds on 
which they considered the Egyptian action 
in regard to the Canal as unacceptable, 
calling for measures to correct it, recapitu- 
lating the steps taken with a view to formu- 
lating proposals that would be acceptable 
both to users and to Egypt, noting the in- 
auguration of the Suez Canal Users Asso- 
ciation, and finally suggesting action which 
in their view the Security Council should 
take. Mr. Lloyd, in bringing up the sub- 
ject of the economic situation in Egypt, 
stressed that only if Egypt won back the 
confidence of other nations could it hope to 
attract the capital necessary for its develop- 
ment. Challenging the Egyptian statement 
that the Universal Suez Canal Company 
was an Egyptian company, Mr. Pineau 
(France) stated that the company was a 
joint-stock company under French law, 
and although in some ways it was subject 
to Egyptian law, its administrative head- 
quarters were in Paris and the French 
courts had sole jurisdiction in respect to 
litigation between the stockholders and the 
company. Mr. Pineau then went on to 
stress the relationship between Egypt and 
the Company, indicating that historically 
Egypt had not applied company law to the 
Company but had negotiated agreements 
with it as with a foreign power. The final 
sanction giving international guarantee to 
the Company was the Convention of 1888. 
Mr. Pineau stressed that in the modern 
world the essential sovereignty of every in- 
dependent state had definite limitations. He 
stressed the danger of confusing anti- 
colonialism with the violation of commit- 
ments, and concluded by saying that if in- 
dependence were to be manifested merely in 
the right of a young state to withdraw uni- 
laterally from the obligations which it had 
contracted, anarchy and chaos would reign 
in international relations. 

At the 736th meeting, Mr. Fawzi 
(Egypt), stated that the problem was one 
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of domination or freedom. He stated that 
his government was determined to spare no 
effort in preserving international peace, and 
had been willing to sponsor with the other 
governments signatories to the Constanti- 
nople Convention of 1888 a conference, to 
which would have been invited the other 
governments whose ships passed through 
the Suez Canal, for the purpose of review- 
ing the Constantinople Convention and 
concluding an agreement between all those 
governments reafirming and guaranteeing 
the freedom of navigation in the Suez 
Canal. But, Mr. Fawzi stated, the right to 
nationalize was a recognized prerogative of 
a sovereign state, and the Suez Canal Com- 
pany was an Egyptian company subject to 
the laws and usages of the country. He 
then went on to say that the provisions of 
the 1888 Convention guaranteed freedom 
of navigation in the Suez, “in time of war 
as in time of peace to every vessel of com- 
merce or of war without distinction of flag”. 
The Suez Canal Company was no part of 
the system established by the 1888 Conven- 
tion, the fact that the Convention took note 
of the existence of a concession did not 
deprive that act of concession of its internal 
character and did not invest it with the 
international character of a treaty. Mr. 
Fawzi claimed that freedom of navigation 
in the Canal and the operation of the Canal 
had been deliberately confused. The claim 
that the concessions granted to the Com- 
pany and the Convention of 1888 were in- 
terlocked was wholly unwarranted. Re- 
ferring to the eighteen-power London 
conferences, Mr. Fawzi stated that they had 
been preceded and accompanied by threats 
of force and hostile military and economic 
measures by France and the United King- 
dom against Egypt. The Egyptian govern- 
ment had not been consulted on the holding, 
the place, the time, or the countries to be 
invited to the conferences; the Egyptian 
contention was that this was not an invita- 
tion, but an ultimatum. The Egyptian 
objectives were 1) to establish a system of 
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cooperation between the Egyptian authority 
operating the Suez Canal and the users of 
the Canal, taking into full consideration the 
sovereignty and the rights of Egypt and the 
interests of the users of the Canal; 2) to 
establish a system for the tolls and charges 
which would guarantee for the users of the 
Canal fair treatment free from exploitation; 
and 3) to provide for a reasonable percent- 
age of the revenues of the Canal to be 
allotted especially for development. 

Mr. Shepilov (Soviet Union), stressing 
the legality of the Egyptian nationalization 
of the Canal Company, supported the Egyp- 
tian thesis that there had been a deliberate 
confusion of the question of ownership and 
operation and the question of freedom of 
passage. Mr. Shepilov expressed the hope 
that the United Kingdom and France would 
agree to withdraw their draft resolution. He 
then explained that the task of the Security 
Council was to find an appropriate form of 
cooperation between a sovereign Egypt, 
holding in its hands the administration of 
the Canal, and the users of the Canal. This 
cooperation could take effect on the basis of 
the following principles: 1) freedom of pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal for the mer- 
chant vessels and warships of all countries 
on the basis of equality in regard to navi- 
gational and commercial tolls and to all 
conditions of shipping should be guaran- 
teed; 2) Egypt, exercising its rights of 
sovereignty, ownership and operation in re- 
gard to the Canal, should undertake to 
ensure full freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal, security of the Canal and its 
installations, maintenance of the Canal in 
a proper navigable condition, improvement 
of conditions of navigation in order to in- 
crease the capacity of the Canal, and regular 
provision of information to the UN on the 
functioning of the Canal; 3) all parties to 
the agreement should undertake under no 
circumstances to commit acts which might 
infringe on the inviolability of the Canal 
or material damage to its installations, and 
to ensure that the Suez Canal would never 
become a theater of hostilities or be sub- 
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jected to a blockade; and 4) appropriate 
forms of cooperation between Egypt and 
the users of the Canal should be established. 
He then pointed out that a users’ associa- 
tion set up as a consultative body could 
exercise advisory and liaison functions; such 
a body had been proposed by India at the 
London conference, and had been supported 
by the Soviet Union, Indonesia and Ceylon. 
Mr. Shepilov suggested that an authorita- 
tive committee of the Security Council, 
composed of Egypt, the United Kingdom, 
France, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, be set up to negotiate a settlement 
and report back to the Security Council. 
The committee could also draft a new Con- 
vention to replace the 1888 Convention. 
Mr. Belaunde (Peru) while stressing 
the importance of Egyptian sovereignty and 
of the principles of nationalization, cau- 
tioned that over and above the Company’s 
economic interests, there was a technical 
operation which was bound up with a guar- 
antee of a right which belonged to man- 
kind. Mr. Abdoh (Iran), although he 
recognized the right of peoples to nation- 
alize their own national resources and 
recognized Egypt’s right to nationalize the 
Universal Suez Canal Company, stressed 
that the rights of the Canal users as em- 
bodied in the Convention of 1888 should 
not be disregarded. He stated that a 
system should be established which, while 
compatible with Egypt’s sovereignty and 
rights, would firmly guarantee the un- 
deniable interests of the users of the Canal. 
Mr. Walker (Australia) claimed that the 
Egyptian government’s action in repudi- 
ating, without consultation and without 
agreement, the concessions of the Suez 
Canal Company, twelve years before the 
due date of termination, and thereby up- 
setting the international system of the 
Canal, was undoubtedly a breach of inter- 
national law, which if overlooked or con- 
doned would encourage further acts of 
lawlessness. Further, this action had been 
taken unilaterally, without warning and 
accompanied by the use of force. Mr. 
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Walker then pointed out the harmful ef- 
fects throughout the far east of the loss of 
assured passage through the Canal. Speak- 
ing of many countries’ economic depend- 
ence on the Canal, Mr. Walker said that 
while it was understandable that govern- 
ments should wish to do all they could to 
improve their national standards, very few 
states could achieve this independently of 
the aid of others. In the case of the Canal, 
nationalization had been carried out not 
because the international arrangement was 
inefficient, but primarily in pursuit of ex- 
clusive national possession and in a spirit 
of retaliation. Having mentioned the 
August 1956 eighteen-power conference in 
London, Mr. Walker stressed the fact that 
the five-nation committee which went to 
Cairo to explain the eighteen-power pro- 
posals had not presented an ultimatum to 
the Egyptian government but had sought 
to explore the possibilities of bringing repre- 
sentatives of Egypt and of the user-states 
together. Mr. Nujfiez-Portuondo (Cuba), 
stating that a legally granted concession had 
been cancelled before its expiry, further 
stressed that the Egyptian government had, 
in violation of the 1888 Convention, denied 
free passage to the vessels of Israel, and to 
vessels carrying cargoes to ports in Israel. 
Mr. Tsiang (China) expressed the view 
that the Suez Canal and the Universal Suez 
Canal Company were inseparable; national- 
izations of economic enterprises could not 
all be treated as though they had the same 
legal implications, since those that involved 
international obligations might, and in this 
case, did give rise to international conflict. 
Mr. Spaak (Belgium) held that the abrupt 
manner in which the Egyptian government 
had nationalized the Canal Company was 
the real cause of the difficulties. Peaceful 
coexistence would be inconceivable and un- 
attainable unless certain rules were respected, 
the first of these being that no state could 
take the law into its own hands and claim 
to exercise even what was clearly its right, 
to the detriment of the rights of others, and 
protect its interests without regard to the 
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interests of others. Mr. Spaak charged the 
Egyptian government of abruptly putting 
an end to the system governing the Canal, 
without prior warning, without consulta- 
tion and in a spirit of retaliation and de- 
fiance. Turning to the legal aspect of the 
situation, Mr. Spaak stated that although 
Egypt had probably been entitled to nation- 
alize the property of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, it had not had the right to destroy 
the international guarantee which the exist- 
ence of this Company had represented for 
Canal users. Having disavowed the Egyp- 
tian claim that there was no connection 
between the Suez Canal Company and the 
1888 Convention, Mr. Spaak expressed his 
belief that the existence of the Company 
had been expressly recognized by the signa- 
tories to the Convention as a guarantee to 
Canal users that the principle of freedom 
of navigation would be honestly and faith- 
fully applied. Mr. Spaak stated that the 
international operation of the Canal was not 
contrary to Egypt’s sovereignty and dignity, 
as all agreed that Egypt should be paid just 
and equitable royalties, increasing as the 
capacity and use of the Canal increased, 
and the days of absolute sovereignty of 
states were over. 

Mr. Popovic (Yugoslavia) stated that in 
nationalizing the Suez Canal Company the 
Egyptian government had acted strictly 
within the sphere of its domestic jurisdic- 
tion; on the other hand, he stressed that the 
international community was entitled to 
adequate assurances regarding the freedom 
and security of navigation through the 
Canal. Mr. Dulles (United States), having 
stressed the peaceful attempts at negotiation 
made by France, the United Kingdom and 
the other governments of the London con- 
ference, turned to the legal problem and 
the question of Egyptian sovereignty; the 
Suez Canal, he said, was not and had never 
been a purely internal affair of Egypt, since 
its character as an international right-of-way 
had been guaranteed by the 1888 Conven- 
tion. The necessity was to establish a sys- 
tem to ensure that the Canal could not be 
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used by any state as an instrument of its 
national policy. 

Following this general discussion, the Se- 

curity Council met in closed session for 
three meetings, during which its members 
agreed on the following principles:* 
1) there should be free and open transit 
through the Canal without discrimination, 
overt or covert; 2) the sovereignty of Egypt 
should be respected; 3) the operation of 
the Canal should be insulated from the 
politics of any country; 4) the manner of 
fixing tolls and charges should be decided 
by agreement between Egypt and the users; 
5) a fair proportion of the dues should be 
allotted to development; and 6) in case of 
disputes, these should be settled by arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr. Lloyd (United Kingdom) in_pre- 
senting these principles to the Council in 
open session at its 742d meeting, noted with 
satisfaction that the government of Egypt 
had accepted them all, including the third 
one. Turning to the question of the means 
of implementation, Mr. Lloyd stated that 
the eighteen powers had formulated precise 
suggestions which had been presented by 
the committee of five to the Egyptian gov- 
ernment and had been rejected by the latter. 
Mr. Lloyd therefore asked the Egyptian 
government to put forth specific proposals 
for a system designed to implement the 
above principles. He stated that though 
he would not withdraw the earlier joint 
draft resolution, he would not ask the 
Council to consider it at this time. Turn- 
ing to another aspect of the problem, Mr. 
Lloyd noted another positive achievement 
in the general acceptance of the principle 
that the users of the Suez Canal be entitled 
to associate in order to maintain and pro- 
tect the rights accorded to the users in the 
1888 Convention. A joint draft resolution’ 
was presented by France and the United 
Kingdom, endorsing the six basic require- 
ments, expressing the view that the 
eighteen-power proposals corresponded to 
these requirements and were suitably de- 
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signed to bring about a settlement by peace- 
ful means and in conformity with justice, 
and noting that the Egyptian government 
had not yet formulated precise proposals, 
invited the Egyptian government promptly 
to make known its proposals and invited 
the governments of Egypt, France and the 
United Kingdom to continue their inter- 
changes. Pending the conclusion of an 
agreement for the definitive settlement of 
the regime of the Suez Canal, on the basis 
of these principles, the draft resolution pro- 
posed that the Suez Canal Users’ Associa- 
tion be considered as qualified to receive the 
dues payable by ships belonging to its mem- 
bers and to cooperate with the competent 
Egyptian authorities to ensure the satisfac- 
tory operation of the Canal and free and 
open transit through the Canal in accord- 
ance with the 1888 Convention. Mr. Pineau 
(France) referring to the joint draft resolu- 
tion, stated that there had been agreement 
concerning the principles to be embodied 
as a basis for a settlement, but that there 
had not yet been agreement on the prac- 
tical measures designed to put these prin- 
ciples into effect. 

Mr. Fawzi (Egypt) having stated his 
government’s acceptance of the six princi- 
ples, referred to the third principle, which 
he thought was expressed in a misleading 
fashion. He then went on to say that the 
real insulation of the Canal from politics 
would best be guaranteed by a solemn and 
internationally binding commitment in the 
form of a reaffirmation or a renewal of 
the 1888 Convention. Mr. Fawzi examined 
the second part of the joint draft resolution 
and repudiated it, stating that it made the 
Canal the prey of the politics not only of one 
nation, but of a great number of nations. 
Mr. Fawzi told the Council that at the last 
of the closed meetings, Egypt had put forth 
some proposals regarding the question of 
tolls and charges and the recourse to be 
taken in case of the violation of the Con- 
vention or the Code of Navigation of the 
Suez Canal, as well as a draft of heads of 
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agreement relating to the various aspects 
of the Suez Canal question. He then reit- 
erated the Egyptian offer to pay compensa- 
tion to the shareholders of the former Suez 
Canal Company. Mr. Abdoh (Iran) in the 
light of comments made by Egypt, sug- 
gested some alterations in the wording of 
the second part of the Anglo-French resolu- 
tion, intended to give recognition to the 
fact that other proposals besides those of the 
eighteen powers might be acceptable and 
might correspond to the same requirements. 
Mr. Shepilov (Soviet Union) having ex- 
pressed his agreement with the first part of 
the draft resolution, stated that the second 
part in no way stemmed from the conversa- 
tions which had taken place or from the 
work done by the Security Council in the 
past meetings; he said that he was unable 
to accept the second part as an application 
of the six principles and that it was merely 
a reiteration of the eighteen-power agree- 
ment which had been repudiated by Egypt. 
Rejecting the principle of the “internation- 
alization of the Canal”, Mr. Shepilov said 
that this would in effect render unlawful 
the Egyptian nationalization of the Canal, 
a result incompatible with the principle of 
sovereignty. Quoting Article 2(7) of the 
Charter, Mr. Shepilov stated that if Egypt 
were deprived of its right to operate the 
Canal the sovereignty of the Egyptian state 
would be destroyed. Turning to the ques- 
tion of the Users Association mentioned in 
the concluding paragraph of the draft reso- 
lution, Mr. Shepilov told the Council that 
the Soviet Union had not rejected the whole 
concept of the views and wishes of Canal 
users being given organized expression or 
of their contact with the Egyptian Canal 
authorities taking a specific form, but stated 
that the matter called for special study and 
for international agreement among all the 
interested states; the Users Association men- 
tioned in the draft resolution was far from 
being a representative expression of the in- 

8 These were: Australia, Denmark, Ethiopia, France, 
Germany, Iran, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New 


Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States. 
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terests of all Canal users. Mr. Dulles 
(United States) having agreed to the first 
part of the joint draft resolution, turned to 
the second part, which he also accepted, 
enumerating the eighteen powers parties to 
the proposals mentioned therein.” He 
stressed the broad foundation of these pro- 
posals, though at the same time he stated 
that these were not the only proposals 
which could conform with the principles 
upon which the Council had agreed, and 
invited the government of Egypt to suggest 
further proposals. Mr. Popovic (Yugo- 
slavia) having accepted the first part of the 
draft resolution, rejected the second part 
and submitted another draft resolution’ 
which noted the discussions that had al- 
ready taken place and the acceptance of the 
six principles by the Council, and recom- 
mended that negotiations be continued, call- 
ing on all parties to abstain from taking any 
measure that might impede them. Mr. 
Lloyd (United Kingdom) stated that the 
proposals in the draft resolution were suit- 
ably designed to bring about a settlement 
by peaceful means in conformity with jus- 
tice but that he was prepared to accept the 
amendments put forward by the represent- 
ative of Iran giving recognition to other 
proposals which might be submitted by the 
Egyptian government. However, Mr. Lloyd 
stressed the need for interim measures of 
cooperation between the users and the com- 
petent Egyptian authorities. Mr. Lloyd 
then emphasized that the proposals agreed 
upon by the Users’ Association were de- 
signed to assist the evolution of either 
provisional or of final settlements. Mr. 
Spaak (Belgium) in reference to the second 
part of the draft resolution, said that he 
regretted the uncompromising attitude of 
those who refused to vote for it on the 
grounds that it contained a reference to the 
position previously taken by the “eighteen” 
and that it specifically referred to provi- 
sional measures. Mr. Spaak said he did not 
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consider it would be right to delete from 
this draft resolution everything relating to 
the previous position of the “eighteen”. One 
could not deny the “eighteen” the right to 
have it placed on record that their proposal 
had been formulated in good faith, with 
the intention of putting into effect the 
six principles later agreed upon. If the 
Egyptian government wished to propose 
another system, the Council would be pre- 
pared to discuss it, but in the meantime it 
would be wiser to agree on a certain num- 
ber of provisional measures, under Article 
40 of the Charter, in order to prevent the 
occurrence of incidents and the deteriora- 
tion of the situation. Mr. Spaak agreed with 
the Soviet representative that although the 
“eighteen” constituted go percent of those 
who passed through the Canal, there was a 
small percentage which was not covered 
and the provisional measures should be ap- 
plied in respect to all the users. Mr. 
Belaunde (Peru) expressing his gratifica- 
tion with the United Kingdom acceptance 
of the Iranian amendments, which placed 


the proposals of the eighteen powers on a 
footing of equality with such proposals as 
Egypt might put forward in the course of 
the negotiations, said he could not under- 
stand the rejection by Egypt of these pro- 
posals. He accepted for his delegation the 
Anglo-French draft resolution as amended 


by Iran. The Charter, he said, did not 
exclude that provisional measures be taken 
under Chapter VI. Mr. Shepilov (Soviet 
Union) suggested, in view of the agreement 
on the first part of the resolution and the 
complete disagreement on the second part, 
that the Council unanimously adopt the 
first part including the Yugoslav resolution. 

At the close of its 743d meeting the Coun- 
cil unanimously adopted the first part of 
the draft resolution; the second part failed 
of adoption by g votes in favor to 2 opposed 
(Soviet Union and Yugoslavia). 

The President then stated that he would 
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not put the draft resolution to the vote as 
a whole, as according to Security Council 
tradition, the whole was now identical with 
the first part. Since the first part had been 
adopted unanimously, the whole had also 
been adopted unanimously. Mr. Popovic 
(Yugoslavia) stated that his delegation 
would not press for a vote on its own draft 
resolution. 


Palestine Question: Complaints of 
Jordan and Israel 


On September 26, 1956, the Secretary- 
General (Hammarskjold) drew the atten- 
tion of the Council to developments along 
the Jordan-Israel Armistice demarcation 
line and the Israel-Egypt demarcation line.” 
The 744th and 745th meetings of the Coun- 
cil were concerned with the Jordanian com- 
plaint” with regard to an Israel attack on 
Qalgilia, and the Israel complaint” con- 
cerning persistent violations by Jordan of 
the General Armistice Agreement and of 
the cease-fire pledge made to the Secretary- 
General on April 26, 1956. The President 
invited the representative of Jordan, Mr. 
Rifai, and the representative of Israel, 
Mr. Kidron, to participate in the debate. 
Mr. Rifai (Jordan) brought to the attention 
of the Council the complaint against Israel 
and asked the Council to exercise its au- 
thority and decide on the proper measures 
to be employed against Israel. He charged 
that the Israel government was destroying 
the foundations of the General Armistice 
Agreement and that the Security Council 
should apply against Israel the terms of 
Article 41 of the Charter. Mr. Kidron 
(Israel) assured the Council that if Jordan 
were prepared to put an end to the attacks 
on Israel, there would be peace on the fron- 
tier. Sir Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom), 
deploring the continued deterioration along 
the Armistice demarcation line between 
Israel and Jordan, commended the govern- 
ment of Jordan for the restraint it had 
shown. Similar statements were made by 
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Mr. Abdoh (Iran) and Sobolev (Soviet 
Union). Mr. Eban (Israel) told the Se- 
curity Council of continued Jordan attacks 
and Israel appeals to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and said that peace could not 
exist if all of Israel’s neighbors were bent 
upon the annihilation of Israel. 


Palestine Question: Action in Egypt by 
Israel and Subsequent Action by the United 
Kingdom and France 


The 748th meeting was requested by the 
United States." Mr. Lodge said that the 
United States had requested the urgent 
meeting to consider steps to be taken to 
bring about the immediate cessation of mili- 
tary action by Israel against Egypt in the 
Sinai peninsula. He said that the govern- 
ment of the United States felt that it was 
imperative that the Council act in the 
promptest manner to determine that a 
breach of the peace had occurred, to order 
that the military actions undertaken by 
Israel cease immediately and to make clear 
its view that the Israel armed forces should 
be immediately withdrawn behind the es- 
tablished Armistice lines. He said that the 
Chief of Staff of the UN Truce Supervision 
Organization had alfeady issued a cease-fire 
order which Israel had so far ignored. 

Mr. Lodge (United States) presented a 
United States draft resolution which noted 
that the military action of Israel in Egypt 
was in violation of the Armistice Agree- 
ment, called upon Israel immediately to 
withdraw its armed forces and called upon 
all Members to refrain from the use of 
force, to assist the UN and to refrain from 
giving any military, economic and financial 
assistance to Israel. He then moved the 
adoption of this draft resolution which he 
believed, if promptly adopted and carried 
out would effectively meet the situation 
created by the present military penetration 
of Egypt. The Secretary-General informed 
the Security Council of the reports received 
from the Chief of Staff in which he had 
requested the withdrawal of Israel troops 
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and asked concurrence by Egypt to a cease- 
fire. Mr. Hammarskjold told the Council 
that he had not yet received the replies 
made by the governments of Israel and 
Egypt. The Chief of Staff had further 
stated that the chairman of the Egyptian- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission had 
been informed that the demilitarized zone 
under Israel control had been mined. So 
far it had not been possible for the UN 
Truce Observation Organization to investi- 
gate the incidents preceding the attack. 
Statements welcoming the initiative of the 
United States in bringing the matter to the 
Council and further condemning the Israel 
action were made by Messrs. Brilej (Yugo- 
slavia), Entezam (Iran), Sobolev (Soviet 
Union), Walker (Australia), Tsiang 
(China), Blanco (Cuba) and Belaunde 
(Peru) who also asked for the cessation of 
hostilities and withdrawal of Israel troops 
from Egyptian territory. It was the gen- 
eral concensus of opinion among these 
delegates that failure of Israel to comply 
with the order to cease military action 
would entail the application by the Council 
of stern measures under Chapter VII of the 
Charter. Besides this general statement, 
Mr. Sobolev, quoting from United King- 
dom Prime Minister Eden’s statement that 
Anglo-French operations aimed at separa- 
ting the belligerents and guaranteeing the 
freedom of passage through the Canal would 
be undertaken unless Israel and Egypt 
stopped fighting within twelve hours, con- 
demned France and the United Kingdom 
and said that Israel had received encourage- 
ment from them. Mr. Loutfi (Egypt) said 
that this armed, unprovoked and wholly 
unjustified attack on Egypt constituted an 
act of war and demonstrated the aggressive 
and expansionist aims of Israel. He said 
that Israel was violating the decisions of 
the UN although it owed its existence to 
the UN. He asked the Security Council 
to apply the appropriate provisions of Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter, and to recommend 
to the Assembly that Israel be expelled from 
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the UN. He further expressed the hope 
that no state would exploit the situation to 
secure political advantages and stressed the 
responsibility of members of the Council 
for the maintenance of peace and security. 
Sir Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom), hav- 
ing alluded to consultations between the 
United Kingdom and France, quoted Sir 
Anthony Eden’s speech concerning growing 
tensions on Israel’s frontiers, the growing 
military strength of Egypt and the establish- 
ment of a joint military command between 
Egypt, Jordan and Syria. Having heard 
that the Israel government had taken cer- 
tain measures of mobilization, the United 
Kingdom had urged restraint, stating that 
very grave issues were at stake and unless 
hostilities could quickly be stopped, free 
passage through the Suez Canal would be 
jeopardized. The United Kingdom and 
France had accordingly agreed that every- 
thing possible should be done to bring hos- 
tilities to an end as soon as possible. They 
had addressed urgent communications to 
the governments of Egypt and Israel to stop 


all war-like action by land, sea and air and 
to withdraw their military forces to a dis- 


tance of ten miles from the Canal. In order 
to separate the belligerents and to guaran- 
tee freedom of transit through the Canal by 
the ships of all nations, they asked the 
Egyptian government to agree that Anglo- 
French forces should move temporarily into 
key positions at Port Said, Ismailia and 
Suez. The governments of Egypt and Is- 
rael had been asked to answer this com- 
munication within twelve hours. It had 
been made clear that if they did not under- 
take to comply with these requirements, 
United Kingdom and French forces would 
intervene in whatever strength might be 
necessary. Sir Pierson stressed that the ac- 
tion which they felt in duty bound to take, 
involving the temporary action of having 
Anglo-French forces in key positions along 
the Canal, was of a temporary character. 
Turning to Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union), 
Sir Pierson said that France and the United 
Kingdom had done everything in their 


Itt 


power to lower tensions in the middle east 
and that if tension had increased it was 
because neither Israel nor the Arab states 
had seen fit to listen to advice. He asked 
how one could have confidence that some 
future injunction by the Security Council 
would in fact prove effective to deal in 
time with a situation which was rapidly 
growing out of control. Sir Pierson stated 
that in his view the Council should be seized 
of this situation yet for the moment he felt 
that there was no action which the Council 
could constructively take which would con- 
tribute to the twin objectives of stopping 
the fighting and safeguarding free passage 
through the Canal; he therefore hoped that 
the United States would agree that nothing 
would be gained by pressing on with the 
consideration of its draft resolution. 

Mr. Cornut-Gentille (France) stated that 
his delegation associated itself with the 
statement of the United Kingdom delegate. 
Mr. Brilej (Yugoslavia) described the ac- 
tion taken by the United Kingdom and 
France as unilateral application of force, 
which he said was primarily directed against 
the victim of aggression, Egypt, and en- 
dorsed the United States draft resolution. 
Mr. Sobolev (Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics) said that the action taken by the 
United Kingdom and France represented 
an attempt to exploit the situation that had 
arisen in Egypt. He moved for the adop- 
tion of the United States draft resolution. 
Mr. Eban (Israel) in defending his coun- 
try’s position, stated that the objective of 
the security measures which the Israel de- 
fense forces had felt bound to take in the 
Sinai Peninsula, the elimination of the 
Egyptian fedayeen bases from which armed 
Egyptian units were invading Israel’s terri- 
tory, were in the exercise of his country’s 
right of self-defense. Mr. Eban said that 
in recent months, the government of Israel 
had been faced with a tormenting question: 
Did its obligations under the Charter re- 
quire it to resign itself to the existence of 
uninterrupted activity to the south, north 
and east of its country, of armed units prac- 
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ticing open warfare against it, or would 
it be acting in accordance with an inherent 
right of self-defense if, having found no 
other remedy for over two years, it crossed 
the frontier against those who had no 
scruple or hesitation in crossing the frontier 
against it? He then quoted a number 
of official statements made by the Egyptian 
governmental authorities and agencies in 
support of his belief that these continuous 
attacks against Israel had been backed by 
Colonel Nasser and the Egyptian govern- 
mental authorities. He stressed that Israel 
did not wish to conquer any new territory, 
but was determined to wipe out the bases 
in the Sinai wilderness from which opera- 
tions were launched against it. Mr. Loutfi 
(Egypt) refusing to answer Mr. Eban, drew 
the attention of the Council to the Anglo- 
French ultimatum and requested that the 
Council meet in extra session to consider 
it. The Egyptian delegation had sent a 
letter” to the President of the Council stat- 
ing that the United Kingdom and France 
were taking as a pretext for their action the 


present fighting within Egyptian territory, 
and that no pretext could possibly justify 


their actions. Mr. Lodge (United States) 
requested that the United States draft reso- 
lution be voted on immediately and ac- 
cepted an amendment, suggested by several 
members, which would call upon Israel and 
Egypt immediately to cease fire. The United 
States, he said, continued to believe that it 
was possible by peaceful means to secure a 
solution which would restore the armistice 
conditions between Egypt and Israel as well 
as bring a just settlement of the Suez Canal 
controversy. Mr. Walker (Australia), sup- 
ported by Mr. van Langenhove (Belgium) 
proposed to postpone the vote on the United 
States resolution to give time for reflection 
on the United Kingdom point of view. 
Mr. Tsiang (China) while disagreeing with 
Israel’s defense of its action and feeling that 
the action taken by Israel was dispropor- 
tionate to the wrongs done to it, said that 
the impotence of the Security Council was 
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partly responsible for the Israel action. He 
supported the United States draft resolu- 
tion. Sir Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom) 
repeated that the threat to the peace which 
had occurred with the Israel-Egyptian dis- 
pute had prompted France and the United 
Kingdom to take immediate action. He 
doubted that the Council could act quickly 
enough to separate the parties and urged 
the Council to refrain from further proce- 
dure on the point for the moment. Mr. 
Sobolev (Soviet Union) urged the Council 
to take an immediate vote on the United 
States resolution and said that the Council 
was confronted by a tactical attempt to 
delay its consideration of the question. Mr. 
Cornut-Gentille (France) stated that what 
had happened recently was only a phase of 
a crisis which had been continuing since 
the establishment of the state of Israel, al- 
though the latter had been recognized by 
the UN. The object of its neighbors had 
been to wipe it off the map and Israel lived 
in a perpetual effort to maintain in its own 
territory an uncertain and ever-precarious 
peace. He cited statements of the head of 
the Egyptian government, the Egyptian 
Commander-in-chief, and the government- 
controlled Cairo radio all declaring the aim 
of annihilating the state of Israel. Describ- 
ing Egyptian policy as expansionist, Mr. 
Cornut-Gentille wondered whether it was 
designed to further the well-being of the 
Egyptian people or the boundless expansion 
of one man’s ambitions. France and the 
United Kingdom had taken steps to remove 
the danger of hostilities and put an end to 
the fighting and asked Egypt and Israel to 
withdraw their respective military forces 
from the Suez Canal zone. He felt that the 
measures purposed by France and the 
United Kingdom should lead to immediate 
cessation of hostilities. Mr. Cornut-Gentille 
therefore asked the Council to await the 
replies of Egypt and Israel on these propo- 
sals before it adopted any resolution. 

At the 749th meeting a vote was taken 
on the United States draft resolution, which 
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failed of adoption by 7 votes in favor, 
2 opposed (France and the United King- 
dom) and 2 abstentions (Australia and 
Belgium). Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union), in 
view of the Council’s failure to adopt the 
draft resolution, re-submitted the preamble 
and first paragraph, calling upon Israel im- 
mediately to withdraw its armed forces 
behind the armistice lines, as a Soviet draft 
resolution.” He subsequently amended it 
to conform with the proposals of Mr. 
Tsiang (China), who stated that with- 
drawal was impossible without cease-fire 
and the resolution should call for a cease- 
fire, and Mr. Entezam (Iran), who pro- 
posed that the paragraph of the United 
States draft resolution requesting the Secre- 
tary-General to keep the Council informed 
of future developments be added to the 
Soviet resolution. At the 750th meeting the 
revised Soviet draft resolution” failed of 
adoption by a vote of 7 in favor, 2 opposed 
(France and the United Kingdom) and 
2 abstentions (Belgium and the United 
States). 

Mr. Sobolev (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics) said that it was clear that the 
invasion of Egypt by Israel had been 
planned in order to furnish a pretext for 
joint action by France and the United King- 
dom in carrying out an armed seizure of 
the Suez Canal. 

The Council next considered the letter of 
the representative of Egypt to the President 
of the Security Council.” 

Mr. Loutfi (Egypt) stated that the 
Anglo-French ultimatum disregarded the 
fact that the Suez Canal area and the Canal 
itself were integral parts of Egypt and noted 
that the United Kingdom and France had 
chosen to settle a question placed before the 
Council by their own means and in a uni- 
lateral manner. 

Mr. Loutfi said that the Egyptian gov- 
ernment had no choice, until the Security 
Council had taken the necessary action, but 
to defend itself and to safeguard its rights 
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against aggression. He asked the Council 
to condemn the aggression of France and 
the United Kingdom. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in view of the most recent develop- 
ments that had occurred spoke to the 
Security Council under the special mandate 
it had given him, stressing that the princi- 
ples of the Charter were greater than the 
organization in which they were embodied 
and the aims which they were to safeguard. 

Mr. Sobolev (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics) claimed that the Security Coun- 
cil had recently examined the problem of 
the Suez Canal and worked out a plan 
whereby it would have been possible to 
reach a settlement of the Suez which would 
have been in conformity both with national 
interests of the sovereign Egyptian state and 
with the interests of the Canal users. 

In general, the ensuing positions taken 
by the United Kingdom, France, the 
United States and the Soviet Union repre- 
sentatives remained the same as in earlier 
meetings. Sir Pierson Dixon (United King- 
dom) stated that the Egyptian government 
having regrettably rejected the Anglo- 
French communication, the governments of 
France and the United Kingdom had inter- 
vened in accordance with that communica- 
tion. The action taken had been limited to 
military targets and the civilian population 
had been warned to evacuate. He further 
stated that the Israel acceptance of the terms 
of the communication had been made on 
the assumption that the Egyptian response 
would be positive. Disclaiming the Soviet 
allegation that this was part of a long- 
prepared United Kingdom, French and Is- 
rael plot to restore old colonial empires, 
Sir Pierson pointed to the strained relations 
of his government with Israel which had 
been caused by the United Kingdom efforts 
to reduce tensions. 

At the 751st meeting, Mr. Brilej (Yugo- 
slavia) formally proposed” that an emer- 
gency special session of the General 
Assembly under the “Uniting for Peace” 
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resolution” be called to make recommen- 
dations on the situation created by action 
undertaken against Egypt, since the lack 
of unanimity had prevented the Council 
from exercising its responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. Discussion arose as to the legal 
possibility of applying the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. A United Kingdom 
proposal to the effect that the Yugoslav 
draft resolution be ruled out of order was 
defeated by 2 votes against, 4 in favor 
(Australia, Belgium, United Kingdom and 
France), and 1 abstention (China). The 
Yugoslav proposal to call an emergency 
session of the General Assembly was passed 
in the Council by 7 votes in favor, 2 op- 
posed (France and the United Kingdom) 
and 2 abstentions (Australia and Belgium). 

The 755th meeting was held on Novem- 
ber 5, 1956 and was convened upon the 
request of the Soviet Union to discuss “the 
non-compliance by the United Kingdom, 
France and Israel with the decision of the 
emergency special session of the General 
Assembly of November 2, 1956° and im- 
mediate steps to halt the aggression of the 
aforesaid states against Egypt”. The Soviet 
Union presented a draft resolution” which, 
taking note of the General Assembly recom- 
mendations, proposed to the governments 
of the United Kingdom, France and Israel 
that they cease all military action against 
Egypt and withdraw their troops from 
Egypt. If they failed to do so, the resolu- 
tion proposed that the Security Council give 
military and other assistance to Egypt. The 
Secretary-General informed the Council 
that the governments of France and the 
United Kingdom had informed him that as 
soon as Israel and Egypt had signified their 
acceptance of, and the UN had endorsed a 
plan for, an international force with the 
functions prescribed, the two governments 
would cease all military action. He also 
informed the Security Council that the 
General Assembly had adopted a resolution 
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providing for the establishment of a UN 
Command, and that he had received from 
Egypt and Israel acceptance of a cease-fire. 
Subsequently, he had received the informa- 
tion from the permanent representative of 
the United Kingdom that orders had been 
given that all bombing was to cease 
throughout Egypt.” Mr. Sobolev (Soviet 
Union) pointed out that the Secretary- 
General had omitted to read the phrase in 
the United Kingdom communication “any 
other form of air action as opposed to bomb- 
ing, would be confined to the support of 
any necessary operation in the Canal area”. 
The Secretary-General emphasized that he 
had merely wished to register the points 
where progress had been made and that as 
the United Kingdom letter was before the 
Council, it could be read by all delegates. 
A vote was taken on the adoption of the 
agenda, which failed of adoption by a vote 
of 3 in favor (Iran, the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia), 4 opposed (Australia, France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States) 
and 4 abstentions (Belgium, China, Cuba 
and Peru). Mr. Lodge (United States), 
having made a reference to the Soviet 
Union’s action in Hungary, stated that the 
Soviet draft resolution embodied an un- 
thinkable suggestion that Soviet military 
forces together with those of the United 
States be sent to Egypt; the course proposed 
by the Soviet Union would run counter to 
everything the General Assembly and the 
Secretary-General were doing. The dele- 
gates of the United Kingdom, Cuba, Bel- 
gium, China, Peru, Australia, and France 
added that the problem did not fall within 
the competence of the Security Council 
since the Assembly had been seized of it. 


Situation in Hungary 

The 746th, 752d, 753d and 754th meet- 
ings of the Security Council were held at 
the request of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France,” which, pursuant to 
the provisions of Article 34 of the Charter, 
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proposed including in the agenda an item 
entitled “the situation in Hungary”. At the 
opening of the 746th meeting on October 
28 Mr. Sobolev (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics) objecting to placing this item on 
the agenda, quoted Article 2 (7) of the 
Charter and said that it would constitute 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
peoples’ democracies. The Hungarian gov- 
ernment had taken certain measures to put 
an end to an armed uprising and to main- 
tain public order, and it had appealed to 
the Soviet Union for assistance. Mr. Sobolev 
stressed the fact that the Hungarian gov- 
ernment had not appealed to the Security 
Council. Sir Pierson Dixon (United King- 
dom) stated that the situation was not one 
of domestic jurisdiction, as there were for- 
eign troops fighting in Hungary; he moved 
that the Council adopt its agenda and 
proceed to an immediate discussion of it. 
Mr. Brile} (Yugoslavia), in abstaining on 
the question of the adoption of the agenda, 
explained that although his delegation was 
not in favor of bringing this item before the 
Security Council, it was nevertheless op- 
posed to the actions of foreign troops in 
Hungary. The agenda was adopted by 9 
votes, with the Soviet Union voting against 
and Yugoslavia abstaining. As there were 
no objections, the President, Mr. Cornut- 
Gentille (France), invited Mr. Kés, repre- 
sentative of Hungary, to take a seat at the 
Council table. A Soviet proposal to post- 
pone discussion of the agenda item was 
rejected by g votes against, the Soviet Union 
in favor, and Yugoslavia abstaining. 

Mr. Lodge (United States) stated that 
the urgent meeting of the Security Council 
had been called to consider the situation in 
Hungary resulting from the violent sup- 
pression of the Hungarian people by armed 
force. He said that the Hungarian people 
were demanding the rights and freedoms 
affirmed in the Charter of the UN, and spe- 
cifically guaranteed to them by the peace 
treaty to which the governments of Hun- 
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gary and the Allied and Associated Powers 
were parties. Mr. Lodge stressed that the 
convening of the Council reflected the deep 
anxiety and concern throughout the world 
regarding the bloodshed in Hungary. He 
expressed the hope that the bringing of the 
matter to the Council and the Council’s 
decision to consider the events in Hungary 
would move those responsible for the re- 
pression of the Hungarian people to discon- 
tinue such measures. The Council had 
before it, he said, a situation flagrantly con- 
trary to the Purposes and Principles of the 
Charter. It had to consider carefully, in 
the light of developments, the steps which 
it could appropriately take to help bring 
about an end to the repressions, and to assist 
the Hungarian people in the enjoyment of 
its fundamental rights. Sir Pierson Dixon 
(United Kingdom) gave the Council an ac- 
count of recent events in Hungary. He 
said that it was evident that a popular 
nation-wide movement for the recovery of 
liberty and independence was occurring and 
that Soviet forces had intervened on a mas- 
sive scale to repress it. The use of armed 
forces of one country to restrain the peoples 
of another country in their domestic strug- 
gle for political freedom had created a 
situation fraught with danger to the com- 
munity of nations, he stated, and was there- 
fore a situation of which the Council should 
take cognizance under Article 34 of the 
Charter. Turning to Mr. Sobolev’s conten- 
tion that the action taken had been justified 
under the terms of the Warsaw Treaty,” 
Sir Pierson pointed out that although it 
might be alleged that the Soviet Union had 
a right to station military forces in Hun- 
gary, nothing in the Treaty justified the use 
of Soviet military forces in the countries of 
the other signatories against the peoples of 
those countries and in affairs which were 
the domestic concern of those people. Quot- 
ing Article 8 of the Warsaw Treaty, Sir 
Pierson stated that the contracting parties 
had therein affirmed their adherence to the 
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principles of respect for the independence 
and sovereignty of the other and non-inter- 
ference in each other’s internal affairs. 

Mr. Cornut-Gentille (France) stated that 
legally the Council ought to be seized with 
the Hungarian question because the situa- 
tion was serious enough to endanger inter- 
national peace and security and because the 
Soviet Union had violated the Treaty of 
Peace between Hungary and the Allied and 
Associated Powers, Article 2 of which 
guaranteed to the Hungarian people funda- 
mental freedoms. Referring to the allega- 
tion that the Hungarian government itself 
had called for the assistance of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Cornut-Gentille stated that the 
foreign intervention had been antecedent to 
the appeal. 

The delegates of Cuba, Peru, China and 
Australia denounced atrocities committed 
in Hungary and violations of the liberties 
and fundamental rights of the Hungarian 
people. They also felt that the armed forces 
of a foreign power were attacking the Hun- 
garian people in an endeavor to suppress 
and to extinguish their liberties and their 
right of self-determination. The Cuban 
delegate (Blanco) cited Article 2 (4) of the 
Charter in condemning this action. Mr. 
Sobolev (Soviet Union), reasserting his 
previous statements, said that the Soviet 
delegation opposed the inclusion on the 
agenda of the item and that a majority of 
the members of the Council had decided to 
take a course inconsistent with the Charter, 
despite the Hungarian government’s decla- 
ration of October 28” which had protested 
against placing on the agenda the considera- 
tion of any question concerning the do- 
mestic affairs of Hungary. He stressed the 
possibility of and the fundamental need for 
the peaceful co-existence of states of differ- 
ent social structures, saying that one of the 
prerequisites for genuine cooperation be- 
tween states was strict observance of the 
principle of non-interference in the domestic 
affairs of other states. Mr. Sobolev charged 
the United States especially with having 
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intervention in the domestic affairs of a 
number of states as one of its guiding prin- 
ciples of policy. He referred to the United 
States mutual security pact which provided, 
he said, for appropriations for the conduct 
of what he called subversive activities in 
the peoples’ democracies with plans for the 
forcible overthrow of the existing order in 
the socialist countries. He said that the 
counter-revolutionary elements had ex- 
ploited the difficulties and shortcomings in 
the work of Hungarian state and party or- 
gans in order to mislead certain sections of 
the workers, the peasants and the intelli- 
gentsia, but that events showed that those 
who had been led astray by the reactionary 
elements had stood for and still stood for 
the people’s democratic order. Mr. van 
Langenhove (Belgium) said that the fact 
that foreign military forces were in Hun- 
gary invalidated the argument drawn from 
Article 2 (7). In reply to the allegation 
that the Hungarian government had itself 
sought the aid of the Soviet army, he ques- 
tioned the ability of that government to 
have remained in power without the sup- 
port of the Soviet army. Mr. van Langen- 
hove then referred to the right of peoples 
to self-determination, a principle with 
which the Soviet Union had often shown 
itself concerned in previous debates. It ap- 
peared, he said that the Soviet Union’s 
devotion to that principle was purely rela- 
tive and limited to cases in which that 
country’s own interests were served by it. 
Mr. Kés (Hungary) having noted with 
regret that the Security Council had decided 
to consider the item entitled “the situation 
in Hungary” despite the protests of his gov- 
ernment, stated that he had no instructions 
from his government except the declaration 
contained in his letter of October 28 to the 
Secretary-General. 

At the 752d meeting of the Council on 
November 2, Mr. Tsiang (China) raised a 
point of order as to the representative char- 
acter of the man designated to represent 
Hungary. Some discussion arose concern- 
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ing an examination of the credentials of the 
Hungarian representative. The Under- 
Secretary (Mr. Protitch) told the Council 
that he had just been informed by the Legal 
Office that a cable signed by Imre Nagy, 
the Prime Minister and the Acting Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, had been received from 
the Hungarian government, appointing Dr. 
Janos Szabo Hungarian representative to 
the second emergency session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Further discussion arose 
concerning the application of rules of pro- 
cedure which stated that credentials should 
be communicated for examination to the 
Secretary-General 24 hours before the first 
meeting to which a state not a member of 
the Council or not a member of the UN 
had been invited, the Secretary-General to 
submit a report to the Security Council for 
approval. As the Council had been con- 
vened with a three-hour notice, it was 
agreed to allow the Hungarian representa- 
tive to sit in the Council and speak at the 
President’s discretion until his credentials 
could be verified. Mr. Lodge (United 
States) said that reports had been received 
that new Soviet troops had entered Hun- 
gary, while on October 30 the Soviet Union 
had announced its adherence to the princi- 
ples of full equality, respect of territorial 
integrity, state independence and_ sover- 
eignty and non-interference in the domestic 
affairs of other states. Meanwhile, Hungary 
had repudiated the Warsaw Treaty and had 
declared its neutrality, sending an urgent 
request” to the Secretary-General, for the in- 
clusion in the agenda of the General Assem- 
bly of the question of Hungarian neutrality 
and the defense of that neutrality by the 
four great powers. Speaking of Hungarian 
representation in the UN, Mr. Lodge said 
that events had moved so fast that arrange- 
ments made earlier to send new representa- 
tives to New York to represent Hungary 
had been cancelled. He believed, however, 
that the Council could best be assisted in 
its efforts to help Hungary if a representa- 
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tive participated in the deliberations. In 
view of this he suggested having the Secre- 
tary-General communicate with the Hun- 
garian government with a view to arrang- 
ing the early appearance of a representative 
whose views were truly in conformity with 
those of the Hungarian government. 

At its 753d meeting on November 3 the 
Council resumed its discussion of the situa- 
tion in Hungary. The President informed 
the Council that according to the Secretary- 
General’s report,” Mr. Szabo’s credentials 
were in order. Mr. Lodge (United States) 
recounting the events of the preceding few 
days, said that the Nagy government had 
ar.nounced the abolition of the Communist 
one-party system and that a “little cabinet” 
had been formed representing several polit- 
ical parties; the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
had been at the center of demands published 
in Hungary. Mr. Lodge also recalled that 
Prime Minister Nagy had called for the 
abrogation of the Warsaw Treaty. Several 
other demands had been voiced, including 
free elections, respect for Hungarian neu- 
trality, democratic freedom and reliable 
guarantees on Soviet withdrawals from 
Hungary. A second note from the perma- 
nent mission of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic addressed to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral” for circulation among the members 
of the Council stated that large Soviet mili- 
tary units had crossed the Hungarian 
border and were marching towards Buda- 
pest. The note requested, inter alia, that 
the Secretary-General call upon the great 
powers to recognize the neutrality of Hun- 
gary and ask the Security Council to in- 
struct the Soviet and Hungarian govern- 
ments to start negotiations for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops immediately. Mr. 
Lodge said that the United States had 
submitted a draft resolution” designed to 
ensure that the Hungarian people had an 
opportunity to determine their own destiny 
without outside interference. The draft 
resolution had three main points: the first 
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two urged the Soviet Union to stop inter- 
vening in the internal affairs of Hungary 
and to make appropriate arrangements with 
the Hungarian government for withdrawal 
of all Soviet forces; the third requested the 
Secretary-General with the heads of appro- 
priate specialized agencies, to investigate on 
an urgent basis the need of the Hungarian 
people for food, medicine and other similar 
supplies and to report to the Security Coun- 
cil. 

Sir Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom) 
reported that he had just received informa- 
tion as to the formation of a new govern- 
ment in Hungary with Mr. Nagy remain- 
ing Prime Minister and acting as Foreign 
Minister but with three non-communist 
political parties added to the Socialist 
Workers Party. Sir Pierson also reported 
that although the Hungarians had ex- 
pressed their wish to negotiate with the 
Soviets and had appointed representatives 
for the negotiations, the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to interfere, with new and large 
formations of troops, in the internal affairs 
of Hungary. Mr. van Langenhove (Bel- 
gium) recalling the Soviet allegation that 
the Hungarian question was a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction, stated that official 
statements made by the President of the 
Council of Ministers of the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic had shown beyond doubt 
that Hungary had appealed to the Security 
Council to defend its neutrality and inde- 
pendence.” This information, he said, 
completely contradicted the statements 
made by the representative of the Soviet 
Union. Mr. van Langenhove also said that 
if Hungary claimed that it must become 
independent, this could only mean that 
under occupation by Soviet troops Hungary 
was denied this independence; if Hungary 
requested intervention by the UN, it was 
no doubt because Hungary continued to be 
threatened. 

The President then called on Mr. Szabo 
(Hungary) for further elucidation. Mr. 
Szabo informed the Council that the lead- 
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ers of the Hungarian and Soviet armies had 
met that day, and that both parties had ex- 
pressed their views on the technical aspects 
of withdrawing the Soviet troops. They 
had agreed that they would study each 
others’ proposals and would meet again that 
night. According to the Soviet proposals, 
Mr. Szabo said, no more troops would cross 
the border until an agreement was reached. 
Upon hearing this information, Mr. Brilej 
(Yugoslavia) moved that the meeting of 
the Council be adjourned to a later date. 
Mr. Brilej stated that it was the Council’s 
duty to refrain from doing anything that 
might impede the negotiations. Mr. de 
Guiringaud (France) said that complete 
evacuation of Soviet troops had been 
promised to the population of Hungary and 
that now this evacuation was being made 
subject, by the Soviet government, to the 
restoration of order. Mr. de Guiringaud 
said that according to authoritative infor- 
mation, Soviet troops were occupying air- 
fields, strategic points and railway lines, 
hardly signs of an evacuation. The Council 
had been told earlier that negotiations were 
under way in Hungary and that representa- 
tives had been appointed, but what, he 
queried, could be the nature of such nego- 
tiations if one of the negotiators were not 
free. Having recalled the coup in Czecho- 
slovakia, Mr. de Guiringaud stated that the 
Council had to act immediately and adopt 
a resolution which would respond to the 
requests addressed to it by Mr. Nagy. Sir 
Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom) stated 
that it would be wrong, misleading and 
unfair to the Hungarian people to take the 
comfortable view, as the representative of 
Yugoslavia seemed to do, that the Council 
could safely leave the Hungarian question 
to settle itself. Sir Pierson stated that the 
Council could not adjourn on the basis sug- 
gested by the representative of Yugoslavia. 
He then suggested that the Council adopt 
the United States resolution. The delegates 
of Peru, Australia and Cuba expressed 
doubts as to the advisability of adjourn- 
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ment and proposed an examination of the 
United States draft resolution. Mr. Lodge 
(United States) said he was still disturbed 
by the wide differences between the Soviet 
Union words about troop withdrawals and 
Soviet Union actions. He therefore felt that 
adjournment for a few days would give a 
real opportunity to the Hungarian govern- 
ment to carry out its desire to arrange for 
an orderly and immediate evacuation of all 
Soviet troops. However, he said that the 
Security Council should keep the matter 
under urgent consideration. Mr. Belaunde 
(Peru) suggested some modifications to the 
United States resolution, proposing that the 
second operative paragraph, dealing with 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops, be couched 
in more categorical terms; he also suggested 
that the operative paragraph dealing with 
the right of the Hungarian people to a gov- 
ernment responsive to its national aspira- 
tions be more explicit and proposed that 
the expression “through free elections” be 
inserted. A number of delegates having 
expressed the wish to hear the Soviet dele- 
gate, Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union) stated 
that negotiations between Hungarian and 
Soviet representatives with regard to Soviet 
troops in Hungary were in progress. An 
Australian proposal that the Council meet 
again the following day (Sunday) at 
5:00 P.M. failed of adoption by a vote of 
6 in favor, 2 opposed (Iran, United States) 
and 3 abstentions (Peru, Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia). The Council then adopted an 
Iranian proposal to meet on Monday at 
10.30 A.M. by 10 votes in favor and 1 ab- 
stention (Australia). The delegates of the 
United Kingdom and France reserved their 
right to call an earlier meeting of the Coun- 
cil if information received from Hungary 
led them to consider that the situation called 
for more urgent action. 

The 754th meeting of the Council, called 
by the United States, met on Sunday, No- 
vember 4, at 3:00 A.M. Mr. Lodge (United 
States) opened the meeting, stating that the 
action of the UN could literally be a matter 
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of life and death for a whole nation, in- 
forming the Council that word had just 
been received of the appeal of the Prime 
Minister of Hungary for help from the 
whole world and that Budapest was sur- 
rounded by a thousand Soviet tanks. Mr. 
Lodge presented the Council with a revised 
version of the United States draft resolu- 
tion” incorporating the Peruvian suggestion 
dealing with the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. The delegates of Cuba and Peru 
asked the Council to vote on the United 
States draft resolution and proposed, if it 
were rejected by a negative vote of the 
Soviet Union, that the Council call an extra- 
ordinary session of the General Assembly. 
Sir Pierson Dixon (United Kingdom) and 
Mr. Walker (Australia) said that the least 
the Council could do was to adopt the 
United States draft resolution. The Chi- 
nese delegation, supported by Belgium and 
France, proposed to strengthen the United 
States draft resolution by calling upon the 
Soviet Union to desist from making war 
on the government and people of Hungary. 
Mr. Lodge, speaking of the Chincse amend- 
ment, said that in view of the urgency of 
the situation, he felt constrained to oppose 
all amendments. Mr. Sobolev (Soviet 
Union) told the Council that he did not 
have any official information on the events 
taking place in Hungary at the moment, 
and urged the Council to desist from inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Hungary. 
Mr. Brilej (Yugoslavia) stated that his gov- 
ernment’s attitude towards independence 
and sovereignty of all peoples as well as 
its attitude regarding non-interference and 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of 
other states was well known, but he had 
not yet been able to obtain instructions and 
therefore would abstain on the United 
States draft resolution. Mr. Szabo (Hun- 
gary) stating that he had not been able to 
get official information about recent events 
in Hungary, informed the Council, unofh- 
cially, that a new government had been 
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formed under the leadership of Mr. Janos 
Kadar. 

The revised United States draft resolu- 
tion failed of adoption with g votes in favor 
and 1 against (Soviet Union). Yugoslavia 
did not participate in the voting. Mr. 
Lodge (United States) then moved to call 
an emergency session of the General Assem- 
bly, as provided in General Assembly 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution 377 (V) in 
order to make appropriate recommenda- 
tions concerning “the situation in Hun- 


gary”.” 

In voting in favor of the resolution, Mr. 
Brilej (Yugoslavia) stated that this did not 
imply any judgment on the substance. The 
resolution was adopted with 10 votes in 


favor and 1 against (Soviet Union). 


Question of Algeria 


At its 747th meeting on October 29, the 
Council met, at the instance of the French 
government, to place on the agenda the case 
of military assistance rendered by the Egyp- 
tian government to the rebels in Algeria. 
Mr. Cornut-Gentille (France) presented the 
case of the Athos, a vessel which had left 
the port of Alexandria, was piloted by an 
Egyptian naval officer and was carrying a 
large cargo of arms and ammunition, a list 
of which was annexed to the French request 
for a meeting.“ Mr. Cornut-Gentille told 
the Council that the Athos had carried arms 
for more than 1,500 men representing con- 
traband to the value of almost 2,000 million 
francs which had been loaded at an Egyp- 
tian military base by uniformed soldiers and 
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despatched to groups of rebel French citi- 
zens. Mr. Cornut-Gentille said the French 
government considered that it was con- 
fronted with a deliberate act, directed 
against French sovereignty in violation of 
the fundamental rules of international law 
concerning non-interference in the internal 
affairs of another state. The French dele- 
gation requested the Security Council to 
take up the matter in order to put an end 
to a situation which, if it continued, was 
likely to threaten the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. As there was 
no objection, the agenda, including this 
item, was adopted. The meeting was then 
adjourned to give the Egyptian delegation 
time to make its preparations. 


Admission of New Members 


At its 756th meeting on December 12, the 
Council considered the application of Japan 
for admission to membership in the UN.” 
Mr. Belaunde (Peru) said that his delega- 
tion had submitted a draft resolution” rec- 
ommending to the General Assembly that 
Japan be admitted to the UN. The Peru- 
vian resolution was adopted unanimously. 
The Council next considered the application 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic; a draft 
resolution recommending its admission was 
presented by the Soviet Union.” The repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia having spoken in favor of the appli- 
cation, a vote was taken. The resolution 
failed of adoption with 4 votes in favor 
(Iran, Peru, Soviet Union, Yugoslavia), 2 
against (China, Cuba) and 5 abstentions. 
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The first part of the 22d session of the 
Economic and Social Council was held in 
Geneva from July 9 to August 9, 1956 
(926th-g51st meetings). The g26th meet- 
ing opened with a tribute to the memory 
of the late Mr. van Heuven Goedhart, 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Mr. Engen (Norway) presided 
at the meetings. 


Economic Matters 


World economic situation, including full 
emplyoment and the expansion of world 
trade; and consideration of the reports of 
the regional economic commissions: Discus- 
sion of the world economic situation, in 
general and in the various regions, was based 
principally on the World Economic Survey,’ 
1955, and on studies and reports entitled 
Implementation of full employment and bal- 
ance of payments policies,’ Economic devel- 
opments in the Middle East 1954-1955, Eco- 
nomic developments in Africa 1954-1955, 
Annual report of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East,’ Annual report of 
the Economic Commission for Europe,’ An- 
nual report of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America, the Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1955° and the Economic Bulletin 
for Europe of May 1956. The Secretary- 
General, presenting the World Economic 
Survey at the 934th meeting of the Council, 
recalled that it was ten years since the Coun- 
cil had embarked on its tasks of promoting 
higher standards of living, full employment 
and conditions of economic and social prog- 
ress and development. In the general de- 
bate, discussion centered on recent economic 
developments affecting the less developed 
states. It was noted that the under-developed 
states were unable to take advantage of the 
prosperity of the industrialized countries 
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due to their low purchasing power and 
budgetary deficits. At the same time, they 
were immediately affected by recessions in 
the industrialized countries. An example of 
this was the effect on the Indonesian rubber 
market of the recession in the United States 
automobile industry. The Indonesian dele- 
gate recalled recommendations made at the 
Bandung Conference in April 1955 asking 
for the establishment of a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) and an International Finance 
Corporation (IFC). Mr. Stikker (Nether- 
lands) stated that in the past decade, the 
UN had had a more constructive influence 
in the economic than in the political field. 
He stressed the need for more information 
with regard to the “centrally planned econo- 
mies” and more cooperation. He said that 
“the policy of economic self-sufficiency pur- 
sued by communist governments was con- 
trary to the harmonious development of the 
world economy”. On the latter question, 
some delegates said it would be interesting 
to see to what extent economic policy in the 
various categories of countries had taken ac- 
count of the interests of others, and of the 
world economy as a whole. Turning to the 
industrialized countries, delegates noted 
that the problems they faced were too high 
a level of employment and inflation. With 
reference to the “primary producing” coun- 
tries, the problem was that balanced growth 
often had to be preceded by growth in key 
economic sectors—as for instance food for 
domestic use. 

At the 935th meeting the United King- 
dom delegate (Lord John Hope) spoke of 
the post-war growth of world trade, which, 
in general, he said, had been very satisfac- 
tory in the context of institutional and inter- 
national machinery for trade cooperation as 
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presented in the Secretary-General’s report.’ 
The report showed clearly the extent of the 
machinery deyoted to the cause of freer 
trade and payments. Three features of ex- 
isting machinery had caught Lord John’s 
attention: 1) the immense amount of 
ground covered, since the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) accounted for more 
than four-fifths of world trade, while mem- 
bership in the International Monetary Fund 
was still larger, 2) the controlled flexibility 
of the universal code of behavior embodied 
in the Fund and GATT, which permitted 
deviations, under supervision, to deal with 
certain major problems, and 3) the extent 
of cooperation and coordination, both 
formal and informal, between the various 
institutions concerned. Mr. Brilej (Yugo- 
slavia) stated that the outstanding feature 
of the period between 1945 and 1955 had 
been the rapid rate of economic growth as 
well as the fact that a number of formerly 
“backward” countries had gained independ- 
ence and embarked upon rapid economic 
development. Mr. Zakharov (Soviet Union) 
spoke of the principie of peaceful co-exist- 
ence among countrics of different social 
systems and said that there had been a les- 
sening of international tensions. In analyz- 
ing the world economic situation, he called 
the attention of the Council to the problem 
of re-armament. He then spoke of his coun- 
try’s development, both industrial and agri- 
cultural, and said that socialist countries 
were seeking to extend their economic rela- 
tions with other states; to this end he pro- 
posed a draft resolution, supported by 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria,” urging gov- 
ernments not to relax their efforts to expand 
international trade and to take the neces- 
sary steps to eliminate all discriminatory 
restrictions and obstacles, as soon as possible, 
and recommending that an organization for 
trade cooperation, open to Member and 
non-member states alike, be set up within 
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the UN. This resolution was later modi- 
fied by the Economic Committee and 
adopted by the Council at its g51st meet- 
ing.” At the 938th meeting, Mr. Said 
Hasan (Pakistan) proposed that the Coun- 
cil request the Secretary-General to under- 
take, with the assistance of selected experts, 
a survey of the needs and resources of the 
under-developed countries to make recom- 
mendations for the utilization of human 
and material resources not fully used and to 
suggest steps to achieve greater stability in 
the marketing of commodities with the ulti- 
mate purpose of enabling the countries to 
carry out their planned development pro- 
grams. The revised version of the Pakistan 
draft resolution” was, with certain modifica- 
tions, adopted at the Council’s g51st meet- 
ing.” 

On August 9, 1956, at its g51st meeting, 
the Council considered and unanimously 
approved four draft resolutions prepared by 
the Economic Committee. The first reso- 
lution dealt with trade cooperation; it urged 
governments not to slacken their efforts to 
develop international trade, invited Mem- 
ber governments to submit comments on 
“International machinery for trade coopera- 
tion”” and in relation to this requested the 
Secretary-General to analyze replies received 
from governments and to keep under re- 
view all trade developments and reaffirmed 
the Council’s confidence in the services of 
the UN regional commissions. The second 
draft resolution dealt with trade and pro- 
duction policies in relation to the economic 
development of under-developed countries; 
it noted that though progress had been 
made, the gap between the standards of liv- 
ing and levels of productivity in developed 
and under-developed countries had been 
widening and recommended that in the 
formulation and administration of their 
trade and production policies, governments 
take into account possible effects of their 
policies upon other economies, especially 
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the governments of the more developed 
countries in their policies affecting under- 
developed countries; it also stressed the im- 
portance of statistical and analytical studies 
to throw light on the behavior of the inter- 
national demand for primary products. An- 
other resolution dealt with resources and 
requirements; it invited the governments of 
under-developed countries to survey their 
human and national resources and their 
needs with a view to planning develop- 
mental programs to insure a fuller utiliza- 
tion of their resources. The last resolution 
dealt with the survey of the world economic 
situation and in particular with the prob- 
lems of the slower rate of economic growth 
in under-developed countries and the infla- 
tionary trend in the industrialized countries; 
it stressed the desirability of continuing to 
focus attention, in future surveys, on long- 
term problems of general interest. 

In considering the reports of the regional 
economic commissions, the Council first 
heard Mr. Myrdal, Executive Secretary of 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE). Introducing the commission’s an- 
nual report, he said that during 1955, due 
to further relaxation of international ten- 
sion, governmental participation in ECE 
had been appreciably increased to include, 
among others, eastern European countries 
as well as greater United States participa- 
tion. Mr. Myrdal said his report placed 
special emphasis on investment problems 
and policies. Despite the steady growth in 
output in western Europe in recent years, 
fears of inflation or of balance of payments 
difficulties had begun to revive towards the 
end of 1955. In eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, a high rate of investment had 
been a basic premise of economic planning, 
but the same question existed of attaining 
a right balance between the claims of in- 
vestment and of consumption. He stressed 
the importance to ECE of increased flow of 
information on economic development in 
the Soviet Union and eastern Europe. He 
stressed that the claims of defense programs 
were still a heavy burden on Europe’s re- 
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sources (both east and west). Referring to 
imports into western Europe, the report 
pointed out that imports into western Eu- 
rope from the countries mainly dependent 
on exports of agricultural products had 
scarcely increased from 1954 to 1955. The 
reasons for this were 1) increased multi- 
lateralism of western European trade, 2) 
technical progress, reflected in increased 
ability to produce substitute synthetic ma- 
terials, and 3) growth of western Europe's 
own food production. The report suggested 
that the industrialized countries of western 
Europe should in their own interest relax 
protective barriers against imports of those 
products which the under-developed coun- 
tries could produce relatively cheaply. The 
Soviet Union and the eastern European 
countries, were, on the other hand, already 
showing signs of offering an expanding 
market for the foods and materials of the 
primary producing countries and of devel- 
oping a complementary export trade in ma- 
chinery and other manufactured goods. 
Mr. Lokanathan, Executive-Secretary of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE), presented his commis- 
sion’s report and added that since its publi- 
cation, work had been done, inter alia, deal- 
ing with the question of the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes; this work had 
been done both with a view to disseminating 
information and to giving Asian countries 
facilities for training in the use of atomic 
energy. He said that in the last few years 
a social and political climate that was most 
favorable to economic development had 
evolved in the countries of the ECAFE re- 
gion and that most of the governments had 
assumed direct responsibility for the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of their people. 
The available evidence pointed to a rate of 
economic growth which in many cases had 
surpassed the rate of population growth. 
However, economic growth had not kept 
pace with that in industrialized countries; 
the gap between them was becoming wider. 
The countries recognized that highest pri- 
ority had to be given to the problem of 
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increasing foreign exchange and that efforts 
should be concentrated on the promotion 
of export industries or of those whose prod- 
ucts could replace imports. 

Mr. Prebisch, Executive-Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA), presented his commission’s report 
and stressed that the commission had en- 
deavored to examine the problems facing it, 
stressing the wide differences between the 
various countries of Latin America, espe- 
cially with regard to the study of simul- 
taneous development of industry and agri- 
culture. Some of the larger countries in 
Latin America had already solved the con- 
sumer goods production problem and had 
embarked upon the second phase of eco- 
nomic development, that of building up a 
capital goods industry. He stressed that the 
main problem of economic development 
was how to provide for capital formation, 
in order to increase per capita income; an- 
other serious problem was the subdivision 
of markets. Structural changes in the Latin 
American economies were necessary to off- 
set the present European tendency towards 
a decreasing market for Latin American 
goods. 

The Council unanimously adopted three 
resolutions submitted by the regional com- 
missions, taking note of their reports.” The 
Council also adopted unanimously a reso- 
lution” submitted by Argentina, Brazil, 
Ecuador and the Dominican Republic invit- 
ing Japan to attend meetings of ECLA, as 
well as a resolution” submitted by Indonesia 
and Pakistan inviting the Federal Republic 
of Germany to attend meetings of ECAFE. 


Coordination of the economic, social and 
human rights programs and activities of the 
UN and the specialized agencies: The Sec- 
retary-General, presenting his statement,” 
stressed certain developments in UN work, 
and in particular the trend towards the 
formulation and execution of broad pro- 
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grams covering fields within the competence 
of the specialized agencies which raised new 
and difficult problems of coordination. The 
most noteworthy illustration of cooperative 
accomplishment, he said, was the activities 
undertaken within the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance. Speaking of the 
report of the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination (ACC),” he said that due to 
the decentralization of authority and geo- 
graphical dispersal, the problems of coordi- 
nation were accentuated. A number of dele- 
gates stressed the cooperation which had 
occurred among the specialized agencies as 
exemplified by the ILO’s cooperation with 
five other organizations on problems of land 
settlement by migrants,” and by the detailed 
report of coordination of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF).* 

Sir Herbert Broadley, Acting Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO), said that FAO had sub- 
mitted to the Council its report and spoke 
briefly of the relation between FAO’s activi- 
ties and those of the Members of the UN. 
FAO had been authorized at its last confer- 
ence to undertake a survey and appraisal of 
the world’s renewable resources; that work 
was to be carried out in cooperation with 
governments and other organizations. Steps 
were also being taken with UNICEF and 
the World Health Organization (WHO) 
to improve levels of consumption and to 
provide member governments with the 
latest available information and advice re- 
garding nutrition and improved food pro- 
duction. Projects carried out by FAO in 
the field of agricultural production all had 
consequences in the economic and social 
sphere. With regard to them, FAO worked 
in close association with the other inter- 
national organs. Such cooperation and 
coordination were not, he said, matters of 
the creation of more machinery. There was 
close cooperation at the informal level be- 
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tween individual officers of the various 
organizations; however, coordination was 
made difficult by time lags between the es- 
tablishment of programs and their imple- 
mentation, and also by the fact that the 
assemblies of the various agencies met at 
such different dates. Mr. Candeau, Director- 
General of WHO, presenting his organiza- 
tion’s report™ to the UN, stressed the need 
for strengthening the administrative services 
of governments as well as professional and 
technical education of public health person- 
nel, especially in the under-developed coun- 
tries. Mr. Maheu, speaking for Mr. Evans, 
Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO), presented his report™ 
and said that UNESCO's contribution to 
better coordination had been implemented 
by the establishment of “major projects”. 
These consisted in taking action on a prob- 
lem considered as a whole with all its rami- 
fications as opposed to the former functional 
method of drafting the UNESCO program 
based on the different subjects which were 
within UNESCO’s competence. Greater 
cooperation, he said, resulted from the 
monolithic nature of the projects which 
were integrated in an organic whole. 

At its g51st meeting, the Council was 
seized with the report of the Coordination 
Committee” and five draft resolutions sub- 
mitted by it. Draft resolution A.I, taking 
note of the Secretary-General’s statements 
and reports of the specialized agencies, was 
adopted unanimously. Draft resolution 
A.lI, requesting the Secretary-General to 
prepare and circulate a survey of the means 
and methods employed by Member govern- 
ments in coordination, was adopted by 15 
votes to o with 3 abstentions. Draft resolu- 
tion B, regarding the posting of head- 
quarters Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion personnel to the regional commissions 
offices, was adopted by 15 votes to o with 
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3 abstentions. Draft resolution C, concern- 
ing coordination of UNICEF programs 
with regular and technical assistance pro- 
grams, was adopted unanimously. Draft 
resolution D, noting the report of the Secre- 
tary-General” on bibliographical material 
on works and studies relating to human 
rights to be incorporated in the UN Year- 
book on Human Rights, was adopted unani- 
mously, Draft resolution E, noting the re- 
port of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO)”* and inviting mem- 
bers of ICAO, who had not yet done so, 
to notify that organization concerning the 
differences between their own national prac- 
tices and the ICAO facilitation annex, was 
adopted by 15 votes to o with 3 abstentions. 
The Council also took note of the reports of 
the World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO),” the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union (ITU)” and the Universal 
Postal Union (UPU).” 


Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries: The Council considered at 
its g5oth meeting the report of the Secretary- 
General® as well as a report of the Economic 
Committee* and unanimously adopted a 
resolution contained in the latter report,” 
regarding industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion in under-developed countries, and re- 
questing the Secretary-General, inter alia, to 
present to the Council information on the 
possibility of concerting international action 
in connection with problems of urbaniza- 
tion which should complement the program 
of industrialization, keeping in mind the 
need to increase investment in directly pro- 
ductive fields of industry. A few delegates 
voiced reservations regarding the operative 
paragraph recommending that financial ar- 
rangements for the execution of the pro- 


gram be made by the Assembly. 


Financing of economic development: At 
the 947th meeting, the President drew 
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the attention of the Council to the Secre- 
tary-General’s memorandum on taxation, 
in capital-exporting and capital-importing 
countries, of foreign private investment” as 
well as to reports made by the Netherlands” 
and Belgium,” to the interim report of the 
ad hoc committee on the question of the 
establishment of a Spegial United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development,” and to 
the Secretary-General’s report on the inter- 
national flow of private capital, 1953-1955.” 
A number of states expressed the opinion 
that SUNFED should be established as soon 
as possible. As to how it should be imple- 
mented, there seemed to be various points 
of view. Pakistan preférred it to be a spe- 
cialized agency of the UN while other 
members, including the Soviet Union, 
wanted a more autonomous body. Another 
problem raised was in regard to the initial 
sum to be raised before SUNFED could 
begin its operations and whether it should 
concentrate on grants-in-aid or on loans. 
Another question was linking the establish- 
ment of SUNFED with the question of 
disarmament. Discussion of SUNFED and 
the IFC was carried on through the gsoth 
meeting. Lastly, a number of states, in- 
cluding the United States, United King- 
dom, France, the Netherlands and Canada 
voiced the opinion that international confi- 
dence played an important part in creating 
an atmosphere favorable to the movement 
of capital. At its 951st meeting, the Coun- 
cil voted on three draft resolutions A to C 
contained in the annex to the Economic 
Committee’s report.” Resolution A, asking 
the General Assembly to consider what 
further steps might help to promote the 
early establishment of a Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development, was 
adopted unanimously. Draft resolution B, 
on the international flow of private capi- 
tal, noting that the International Finance 
Corporation had begun operations and 
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inviting governments to disseminate infor- 
mation with regard to the flow of invest- 
ment, economic conditions and investment 
opportunities as well as urging governments 
of capital-exporting and capital-importing 
countries to continue their efforts to develop 
international confidence conducive to pri- 
vate investment, was adopted by 14 votes to 
o with 4 abstentions. Draft resolution C, 
noting that the Secretary-General was pro- 
ceeding with a series of country studies 
concerning taxation in capital-exporting and 
capital-importing countries and looking for- 
ward to the publication of additional studies 
in the series, was adopted unanimously. 


International commodity problems: The 
Council considered at its g51st meeting a 
report of the Economic Committee dealing 
with international commodity problems and 
examined a resolution requesting, inter 
alia, the Interim Coordinating Committee 
for International Commodity Arrangements 
(ICCICA) to continue to discharge the 
functions given to it and requesting the 
Secretary-General to transmit to the Com- 
mission on International Commodity Trade, 
to the ICCICA and to FAO the records of 
the discussions on international commodity 
problems during the 22d session of the 
Council. The resolution was adopted by 
16 votes to 1 with 1 abstention. 


Establishment of a world food reserve: 
At its 930th, 931st and g5oth meetings, the 
Council discussed reports prepared by 
FAO* concerning the establishment of a 
world food reserve, the objectives of which, 
set forth by the General Assembly” were 
to cope with: 1) malnutrition, 2) emergency 
relief, 3) excessive price fluctuations through 
the use of buffer stocks, and 4) food sur- 
pluses. A number of delegates said that a 
world food reserve was no cure for chronic 
malnutrition, which was caused by poverty 
and low purchasing power and could only 
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be overcome by improving standards of liv- 
ing and achieving a rapid rate of economic 
development. They also held that such a 
reserve would be incompatible with the aim 
of counteracting excessive price fluctuations. 
The United Kingdom delegate said that it 
would be impracticable to establish a single 
world food reserve with the purpose of pur- 
suing all the objectives at one and the same 
time. The organizational and financial 
difficulties involved would preclude such a 
possibility, and he suggested the possibility 
of establishing several food reserves to 
pursue, separately, the ends set out. The 
Argentine delegate expressed the view that 
the establishment of any new international 
administrative body should be avoided as 
far as possible. At the g5oth meeting, the 
Council examined a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the Economic Committee and 
contained in its report.“ The resolution af- 
firmed the desirability of achieving the ob- 
jectives set forth in the relevant General 
Assembly resolution, noted that it would 
not be practicable to achieve under a single 
organization all the objectives set forth, and 
requested the Secretary-General in consulta- 
tion with FAO to report on the possibility 
of further national action and international 
cooperation with a view to attaining these 
objectives, including, inter alia, the feasi- 
bility and manner of using food reserves for 
meeting unforeseeable food shortages. The 
resolution was adopted by 16 votes to o 
with 1 abstention. 


Technical assistance: At its 951st meeting, 
the Council considered the reports of the 
Technical Assistance Committee (TAC).° 
The Council took note of the first report of 
TAC dealing with the budget of the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance. 
The Council then considered the second 
report, dealing with the session of TAC 
from July 4 to August 7, 1955, and adopted 
unanimously a resolution taking note of 
the report of TAB to TAC. Draft reso- 
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lutions dealing with 1) the working capital 
and reserve fund and 2) the maximization 
of currency utilization were also adopted. 
With regard to the regular UN program of 
technical assistance, the Council unani- 
mously adopted a resolution taking note of 
the report of the Secretary-General con- 
cerning this program. The Council also 
adopted by 16 votes to o with 2 abstentions 
a resolution on greater technical assistance 
in public administration. The Council also 
approved the report of TAC endorsing the 
recommendations dealing with exchange of 
information as regarded the evaluation of 
the Expanded Program. 


Report of the Statistical Commission: At 
its g5oth meeting, the Council considered 
the report of the Statistical Commission” as 
well as a report of the Economic Commit- 
tee.” A draft resolution approving the re- 
port of the Commission and recommending 
that the General Assembly approve in its 
regular budget the allocation of the neces- 
sary funds to give greater assistance in sta- 
tistics to member states requesting it, was 
approved by 15 votes to 0, with 2 absten- 
tions. The second draft resolution submitted 
by the Economic Committee, recognizing 
the importance of population censuses for 
programs of economic and social develop- 
ment and recommending that the govern- 
ments of member states conduct a population 
census during the ten-year period 1956-1965, 
was adopted unanimously. 


Social Matters 


Concerted practical action of the UN and 
the specialized agencies in the social field: 
At its 927th, 928th, and g29th meetings, the 
Council considered the Secretary-General’s 
report on UN and specialized agency activi- 
ties in the social field.“ Among the sug- 
gestions for Council study it contained 
were: 1) absence of a long-range basis for 
international action in the field of commu- 
nity development; 2) the need for more 
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attention to general problems of the organi- 
zation of social services and to the training 
of supervisory administration; 3) lack of 
information on social conditions and their 
development in the economically under- 
developed countries; 4) the need to draw 
up a coordinated program of urbanization, 
including the problem of agrarian depopu- 
lation; and 5) the interdependence of eco- 
nomic and social factors and the necessity 
of achieving a suitable balance between 
them in any national development policy. 
A number of delegates voiced their approval 
of an Ad Hoc Inter-Agency meeting held 
in Geneva during the period under review 
and its conclusion that the best way of en- 
couraging a concerted approach by inter- 
national organizations was to plan programs 
and projects jointly, in relation only to 
certain selected major problems; plans for 
further such meetings were welcomed. 

At its 947th meeting, the Council exam- 
ined a report of the Social Committee” and 
unanimously adopted the resolution con- 
tained in the report. It recalled a Council 
resolution” on the maintenance of family 
levels of living and noted with satisfaction 
that the working group was giving atten- 
tion to, among other factors which deter- 
mined the level of living, housing, nutrition, 
education, employment and labor, and 
health. It also noted the report of the 
Secretary-General and the progress it re- 
flected, including the widening of the geo- 
graphical scope of the programs in inde- 
pendent countries and non-self-governing 
and trust territories. It also reaffirmed the 
need for intensified and concerted interna- 
tional efforts in strengthening social pro- 
grams in those areas as well as action on a 
long-range basis for promoting commu- 
nity development and giving special atten- 
tion to the problems of peoples undergoing 
rapid transition especially through urbani- 
zation. 
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Human Rights: At its 946th meeting, the 
Council considered the report of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights” as well as the 
report of the Social Committee.” A draft 
resolution taking note of the report was 
adopted unanimously. A second draft 
resolution, noting the resolutions of the 
Commission on Human Rights and consid- 
ering that the purpose of the resolutions 
would best be served by consolidating and 
reducing the frequency of reports on their 
implementation and requesting Member 
states and specialized agencies to submit 
their reports every three years, including a 
separate section on such right or group of 
rights as might be selected for special study 
by the Commission, was adopted by 13 
votes to 3 with 2 abstentions. A third draft 
resolution, intended to implement the sec- 
ond resolution without delay, requested the 
Secretary-General to submit reports re- 
ceived from Member states for the years 
1954-1956, and approved as a first subject 
of study the right of everyone to be free 
from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile; 
it was approved by 10 votes to o with 8 
abstentions. 


Status of Women: At the 946th meeting, 
the Council examined the report of the 
Commission on the Status of Women™ as 
well as the report on this subject of the 
Social Committee.“ A draft resolution tak- 
ing note of the report of the Commission 
was adopted unanimously. A_ second 
draft resolution, regarding opportunities for 
women in handicrafts and cottage industries 
and the improvement of their working 
conditions through the establishment of 
community-production centers and coopera- 
tive arrangements in order to provide ade- 
quate safeguards against the abuses of in- 
dustrial homework, and inviting the ILO 
to study these problems, was adopted unani- 
mously. A third draft resolution concern- 
ing working women, including working 
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mothers with family responsibilities, and 
means for the improvement of their posi- 
tion, was adopted unanimously. A fourth 
draft resolution, relevant to steps being 
taken by Member states in adopting legisla- 
tive and other measures to help remove 
economic discrimination against women and 
encourage such action as would secure for 
women equal rights with men in the eco- 
nomic field, was adopted by 17 votes to o 
with 1 abstention. A fifth resolution, re- 
questing the Secretary-General to transmit 
the summary of information on discrimina- 
tion against women in education to the Sub- 
Commission on the Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and the Protection of Minorities, 
was adopted unanimously. 


International control of narcotic drugs: 
The Council considered at its 942d, 946th 
and 947th meetings the reports of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs on its Eleventh 
session,” and the Permanent Central Opium 
Board on the work of the Board in 1955” 
as well as the relevant report of the Social 
Committee.” The Council also examined 
the request of Afghanistan to be placed on 
the list of countries authorized to export 
opium under the 1953 Protocol. Mr. Tabibi, 
in presenting Afghanistan’s case, said that 
the inhabitants of its Northern Province de- 
pended for their livelihood on the cultiva- 
tion of opium. He further stated that the 
production of opium was strictly controlled; 
cultivators were licensed and had to deliver 
all the opium produced to authorized gov- 
ernment agencies which were solely respon- 
sible for export. He further stressed that 
the Afghan authorities were prepared to co- 
operate fully with officials of border nations 
who had prohibited the growing of opium 
within their territory. While some dele- 
gates supported Afghanistan’s request, the 
majority were either against such a request, 
stating that the world production of opium 
was large enough for its demand, or that 
the matter should be further considered by 
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experts in narcotic drugs, for example, the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Draft 
resolution A, taking note of the report of 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, was 
adopted unanimously. Draft resolution B, 
taking note of the report of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board was adopted unani- 
mously. Draft resolution C.I, on the inter- 
national control of narcotics and inviting 
the government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to adhere to the Protocol of 1948," 
was adopted unanimously. Draft resolution 
C.II as amended,” recalling the considerable 
production of opium as one of the principal 
causes of the magnitude of illicit traffic in 
narcotics and inviting states eligible to be- 
come parties to the Protocol to do so im- 
mediately, was adopted by 14 votes to o 
with 4 abstentions. Draft resolution C.III, 
combining the requirement of states to com- 
municate with one another through the 
Secretary-General with the necessity to limit 
documentation and requesting the Secretary- 
General, inter alia, to prepare a summary of 
laws and regulations every five years in lieu 
of annually, was adopted unanimously. 
Draft resolution D, on technical assistance 
for narcotics control, considering that it was 
necessary to limit the use of narcotics to 
medical and scientific purposes, and propos- 
ing, inter alia, to invite governments to 
consider the possibility of applying for as- 
sistance in the field of narcotic control, in- 
cluding the development of substitute crops, 
through 1) advisory services of experts, 2) 
fellowships and scholarships, and 3) semi- 
nars, was adopted unanimously. Draft 
resolution E, authorizing technical assist- 
ance to Iran to introduce other agricultural 
crops to replace the opium poppy and also 
to assist in the treatment of addicts was 
adopted unanimously. Draft resolution F, 
on the draft of a single convention on nar- 
cotic drugs, was adopted unanimously. 
Draft resolution G, proposing that the re- 
quest of Afghanistan to be included among 
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countries which might produce opium for 
export be further considered by the Com- 
mission, was adopted unanimously. Draft 
resolution H, proposing to convene a semi- 
nar of experts to review and evaluate past 
research on opium, was adopted unani- 
mously. 


Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees: The Council exam- 
ined at its 932d, 933d and g46th meetings, 
the report of the late United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees.” Mr. Read, 
Deputy High Commissioner for Refugees, 
briefly traced the work of the commission 
since 1950 in trying to eradicate refugee 
camps and to help those refugees that could 
not migrate overseas, towards social and 
economic integration. The biggest obstacle 
was lack of funds. A joint draft resolution 
presented by Norway and the United States” 
and supported by Argentina, Brazil, Indo- 
nesia and Greece, was presented to the 
Council. In it the Council noted the Report 
of the High Commissioner, reaffirmed its 
interest in finding a permanent solution to 
the refugee problem, and urged all govern- 
ments to do everything in their power to 
support the work on behalf of refugees. 
After presenting his resolution, Mr. Baker 
(United States) said that despite a chronic 
shortage of funds, substantial progress had 
been made in international protection for 
refugees and in securing for them the right 
to work, the benefits of education and pub- 
lic assistance. The Chinese delegate, refer- 
ring to the general apathy towards the 
program and the lack of funds supporting 
it, said this was in part due to the fact that 
the program lacked universal appeal, as it 
was racial in character, and seemed to be 
based on the premise that European refu- 
gees alone were eligible for UN assistance. 
He noted with gratification, however, that 
during 1955 various governments of coun- 
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tries of origin of refugees had renewed their 
efforts to encourage repatriation through 
visiting missions, personal interviews and in- 
tensive publicity. The Egyptian delegate 
stressed that the High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice should make greater use of voluntary 
repatriation, and similar stress on voluntary 
repatriation was expressed by the dele- 
gates of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, the 
Soviet Union, and Rumania. The draft 
resolution was adopted by 15 votes to o with 
3 abstentions. 


Other Matters 


The question of the financial implications 
of action taken by the Council was dis- 
cussed in the Coordination Committee. The 
draft resolution contained in its report,” 
transmitting an estimate to the General 
Assembly for consideration, was adopted 
unanimously. The President drew atten- 
tion to the Secretary-General’s note on the 
report of the Council to the General Assem- 
bly.” The Council approved the contents 
of the note and authorized the President to 
prepare its report to the General Assembly. 
The Council considered reports of the 
Council Committee on non-governmental 
organizations on applications for hearings,” 
and approved them without comment. At 
its 930th meeting, the Council considered 
Morocco’s application for membership in 
UNESCO” as well as a French draft resolu- 
tion supporting Morocco’s candidature.” The 
draft resolution was adopted unanimously. 
At its g51st meeting, the Council approved 
the report of the Interim Committee on a 
Program of Conferences for 1957." 

The Council elected at its g51st meeting 
the following countries to the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade: Brazil, 
Indonesia, Poland, Uruguay, Greece and 
Canada. After having examined the note 
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OTHER MATTERS 


by the Secretary-General,” the United States 
delegate explained that his government had 
not sought re-election. Sir Alec Randall 
(United Kingdom) in explaining why his 
country had not sought re-election, stated 
that his government was convinced that a 
commodity-by-commodity approach was the 
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only known and tested technique in dealing 
with the important and intricate problems 
of international commodity trade and that 
it felt some doubt whether the mere crea- 
tion of new machinery was likely to bring 
governments any nearer to effective and 
comprehensive action.” 


of the functional commissions of the Council as well 
as the work of the Council in 1957 was also to be 
considered at the resumed 22d session. 





Trusteeship Council 


The eighteenth session of the Trusteeship 
Council was held at Headquarters from 
June 7 through August 14, 1956, under the 
presidency of Mr. Asha (Syria). The 
Council adopted an agenda of nineteen 
items, and devoted the greater part of the 
session to an examination of the annual re- 
ports on the administration of the trust 
territories of Togoland under United King- 
dom administration, New Guinea, Nauru, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
Somaliland under Italian administration, 
and Western Samoa. The Council also 
dealt with a number of questions referred 
to it by the General Assembly, including 
the Togoland unification problem and the 
future of Togoland under United Kingdom 
and under French administration. Before 
concluding the session the Council also took 
action on petitions relating to trust terri- 
tories, and decided to hold its sixth special 
session for the purpose of considering the 
report of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on Somaliland 
under Italian administration. 


Annual Report on Somaliland Under 
Italian Administration 


The annual report of the administering 
authority on condition in the trust territory 
of Somaliland together with supplementary 
information’ was introduced to the Council 
at its 703d meeting by Mr. Anzilotti (Ad- 
ministrator of Somaliland under Italian 
administration), Mr. Osman (President of 
the Legislative Assembly) and Mr. Zadotti 
(special representative of the administering 
authority). Mr. Anzilotti drew the Coun- 
cil’s attention to the very important develop- 
ments which had recently taken place; the 
administration had been almost completely 
Somalized at the regional and district levels, 
and the Legislative Assembly had opened 
on April 30, 1956, possessing full legislative 
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powers except for the requirements that the 
Administrator had to sanction its decisions 
and that until May 1957 it would not be 
able to introduce new draft legislation with- 
out the Administrator’s approval. Part of 
the executive power had also been entrusted 
to the Somalis; there were five ministries, 
for home affairs, social affairs, economic 
affairs, financial affairs and personnel and 
general administrative affairs; defense, for- 
eign affairs, the police and the management 
of funds made available by the Italian gov- 
ernment remained the responsibility of the 
administering authority. Turning to eco- 
nomic developments in the territory, Mr. 
Anzilotti stressed the probable inability of 
the territory to balance its ordinary budget 
in 1960 and thereafter, when it had become 
independent, much less find the necessary 
capital for economic development. Immed- 
iate provision should be made for financial 
assistance of about $4-$5 million per year 
for 1960 and after, he said, and he asked 
the Council to consider the question im- 
mediately because any uncertainty about the 
future, which had already had an unfavor- 
able effect on private enterprise in Somali- 
land, might cause a loss of confidence from 
which the territory might never recover. 
Mr. Osman stated that the confidence 
which the UN had placed in the Somali 
people by anticipating a very rapid develop- 
ment had been fully justified, and he wished 
to express the gratitude of the Somali people 
to the UN and to the administering author- 
ity which had so generously interpreted the 
trusteeship agreement. One problem of 
great concern, he stated, was that of the 
frontier with Ethiopia; there seemed no 
hope of future improvement, and he felt 
that it was essential to fall back without 
further delay on mediation and arbitration, 
since Somaliland hoped to entertain cordial 
relations with Ethiopia. In the economic 
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field, he emphasized the need of capital 
for development, and stated that every safe- 
guard would be offered to foreign holders 
of capital. Mr. Zadotti said that the elec- 
tions had made it possible to appoint the 
chiefs who would sit in the district councils, 
the establishment of which would enable 
the rural population to participate to an in- 
creasing extent in the management of local 
affairs. With regard to security and public 
order, the situation had greatly improved, 
but inter-tribal relations continued to be a 
problem. The administering authority, he 
stated, was actively engaged in training per- 
sonnel, in improving public health and 
education in the territory, and in promoting 
its economic development. In the judicial 
field, a decree of March 1956 had defined 
the judicial organization and provided for 
the establishment of a court of justice and 
for the separation of the judicial and execu- 
tive powers, subject to the approval of the 
Legislative Assembly. He gave the Coun- 
cil further detailed information on economic 
conditions in the territory. 

The Council was also addressed by mem- 
bers of the UN Advisory Council for 
Somaliland. Mr. de Holte Castello (Colom- 
bia), Chairman of the UN Advisory 
Council for Somaliland, presented the an- 
nual report of the Council.’ He said 
that the Council had been particularly 
gratified by the steps taken to give the 
territory legislative and executive organs 
and a Somali administration, and by the 
progress achieved with regard to public 
finance. Speaking as the representative of 
Colombia, he noted that some uncertainty 
had been expressed on legal grounds with 
regard to future relations between the Leg- 
islative Assembly and the Advisory Council. 
While it was obvious that the Advisory 
Council could not offer its advice to the 
Assembly unless that body requested it and 
declared itself willing to accept it, it was 
necessary to bear in mind that there must 
be an international guarantee for the ful- 
fillment of Italy’s obligations, and if the 
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Advisory Council were to be abolished, he 
asked, how could the UN provide that inter- 
national guarantee? It was essential, he 
said, to make sure that the independence of 
Somaliland would be genuine and to guard 
against its falling under anti-democratic 
influences. 

Mr. Salah (Egypt), member of the Ad- 
visory Council, said that in the light of his 
experience in the territory he was convinced 
that most of the problems facing Somaliland 
were simple and could easily be solved by 
good will and effort. The elections for the 
Legislative Assembly held in February 1956 
had been clear proof of the political ma- 
turity of the Somali people; for the first 
time, the political parties had felt the neces- 
sity of announcing their electoral platforms 
and the means by which they proposed to 
achieve their aims, and 97 percent of the 
voters had participated in the elections. He 
felt that the problem of the frontier with 
Ethiopia was of the greatest importance, 
and that a solution would have to be found 
for it without further delay. Mr. Baradi 
(Philippines), member of the Advisory 
Council, said that everything possible should 
be done to develop the territory’s economy, 
and to settle the question of the frontier 
with Ethiopia. In the political field, he 
stated, there had been a great change since 
the early days of the trusteeship administra- 
tion; tension and misunderstanding had 
largely given way to peace and friendly 
Somalo-Italian cooperation, for which credit 
was due to the Italian government’s liberal 
policy and the ability of the Administrator. 
Since Somaliland was the only trust terri- 
tory where a date had been set for the 
attainment of independence, the UN stood 
to gain or loose much prestige from the re- 
sult of the experiment there. 

During the question period which fol- 
lowed, a number of questions in the realm 
of political advancement bore on the prob- 
lems of nomadism and of inter-tribal hos- 
tility. Other questions related to details of 
political organization in the territory, to the 
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prerogatives of the new governmental or- 
gans and the role of the judiciary, and to 
the nature of the political parties. Turning 
to questions of economic advancement, dele- 
gates asked about the development and 
prospects for various specific industries, 
about the prospects for capital investment 
from foreign private sources, about land 
ownership and registration, about the budg- 
etary deficit and the contribution of the 
Italian government to the Somali budget, 
and about the possibilities for establishing 
‘ a special commission, basing its work on 
the conclusions of the International Bank’s 
mission, to study the economic and financial 
situation as a whole and the action needed 
to save the future Somali state from facing 
insurmountable difficulties. In the realm of 
social and educational advancement, a num- 
ber of questions bore on the language prob- 
lem on the territory, specifically on the 
official language of the future Somali state 
and on the language of instruction in the 
schools. Other questions related to the suc- 
cess of the first five-year plan of educational 
development, to progress in fundamental 
education and in combating illiteracy, and 
to the development of higher education in 
the territory. Delegates also raised ques- 
tions about unemployment problems and 
conditions of labor. 

During the general debate following the 
question period, a number of delegates ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with the progress 
reported by the administering authority, 
and congratulated it and the Somali people 
on their achievements. Comments reflect- 
ing concern about the course of develop- 
ment tended to bear on the following 
aspects of Somali development: 1) the lan- 
guage problem, in regard to which some 
delegates held that the Somalis themselves 
should decide on the language of instruc- 
tion in the schools, while others urged the 
development of a written form of Somali 
to replace the Arabic currently in use; 2) 
economic development, in regard to which 
most delegates refrained from making de- 
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tailed comment pending the report of the 
International Bank mission to Somaliland, 
but virtually all expressed some disquiet at 
the prospect of possible insolvency at the 
date of independence; 3) the increased po- 
litical responsibility held by the Somali peo- 
ple, in regard to which several delegates, 
while noting and commending the adminis- 
tering authority for the progress made 
during the year under review, nevertheless 
criticized the system of counsellors assisting 
Somali ministers, and felt that the adminis- 
tering authority might delimit specific areas 
in which the Somalis had exclusive respon- 
sibility, without any assistance from the 
administering authority, in order to prepare 
them more gradually for self-government; 
and 4) the frontier with Ethiopia, in con- 
nection with which considerable concern 
was expressed, notwithstanding a statement 
by the representative of Ethiopia to the 
effect that negotiations were proceeding 
satisfactorily. At the close of the debate 
Mr. Grillo (Italy) noting the comments on 
the territory's economy made by the dele- 
gates, said that the question was largely one 
of means. It was essential, he said, for the 
administering authority to know that out- 
side assistance would be given to Somaliland 
after 1960; that knowledge was funda- 
mental to long-term planning and also to 
permit Italy in the remaining three years of 
trusteeship to take steps in keeping with 
such planning. While the Italian govern- 
ment would never refuse its share of respon- 
sibility in any plan of assistance, Italy hoped 
that the UN itself would continue to offer 
tangible proof of its interest in the develop- 
ment of the new state. After hearing the 
concluding remarks of Mr. Zadotti (special 
representative), the Council at its 7roth 
meeting appointed a drafting committee 
composed of the representatives of Belgium, 
Burma, Guatemala and New Zealand. 

At its 723d meeting the Council had be- 
fore it the report of the drafting committee;* 
in the course of discussion of the conclu- 
sions and recommendations contained in the 
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report of the committee, some debate arose 
over the most appropriate action for the 
Council to take in regard to the problem of 
the frontier with Ethiopia. The representa- 
tive of Syria felt that the request for a settle- 
ment by 1960 contained in the drafting 
committee’s report would be better if 
amended to set a target date before 1960, 
and proposed the twentieth session of the 
Council as an alternative date. The repre- 
sentative of Italy remarked that nothing 
should be done to add to the difficulties 
already faced by his government in that 
regard, and the Australian representative 
felt that there was no need for the Council 
to adopt a recommendation on the subject, 
since anything further than previous Coun- 
cil recommendations might inhibit the 
progress of negotiations and conflict with 
General Assembly consideration of the 
problem. After hearing various proposals 
for modifying the paragraph, the Council 
adopted a Syrian proposal to call for an 
early settlement of the problem well before 
1960. The Council also approved, inter alia, 
a draft amendment proposed by Italy’ to a 
paragraph dealing with executive powers 
which, according to its sponsor, removed an 
implied criticism of the administering au- 
thority for limiting the powers of the Somali 
government, a government which had been 
established considerably earlier in the trus- 
teeship period than required by the trustee- 
ship agreement, and a Syrian amendment 
to a paragraph dealing with legislative 
powers’ which stressed, somewhat more 
than the original text, the fact that powers 
withheld from the Legislative Assembly 
were solely for the purpose of enabling the 
administering authority to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities under the trusteeship agree- 
ment. The Council agreed, in the course of 
its discussions, to a number of further draft- 
ing amendments, and adopted the conclu- 
sions and recommendations, as amended, in 
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a paragraph-by-paragraph vote. It also 
adopted a working paper on conditions in 
Somaliland’ as the basic text for the chapter 
on that territory to be included in the Coun- 
cil’s annual report to the General Assembly. 
Among the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Council were the fol- 
lowing: 1) it noted with concern the 
territory’s adverse economic situation, not- 
withstanding the continued progress made, 
but made no immediate recommendation, 
proposing instead to consider the situation 
further on receipt of the report of the Inter- 
national Bank mission and the comments 
of the administering authority on that re- 
port; 2) it expressed satisfaction at che 
steady progress in improving social condi- 
tions, in raising the status of women and 
in promoting education; 3) it stressed the 
importance of finding a solution to the basic 
problem of nomadism; 4) it hoped further 
efforts would be made to increase school 
attendance; 5) it urged Somali leaders to 
reconsider the problem of devising a written 
Somali language and of using it as a medium 
of instruction; 6) it expressed satisfaction 
that wide powers of legislation had been 
granted to the Legislative Assembly and 
that those which had been withheld were 
solely to enable the administering authority 
to carry out its responsibilities under the 
trusteeship agreement; and 7) it noted that 
such limitations as existed on the powers of 
the Somali government had been dictated 
by the same reason, and to allow the Somali 
people to gain experience in government 
matters, it took note of the statement of the 
administering authority that a more detailed 
definition of the powers of the Somali gov- 
ernment would be possible after the latter 
had gained such additional experience, and 
it noted the statement of the administering 
authority that the role of counsellors in the 
government was limited to advising the 
Somali ministers. 
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Examination of Annual Reports of Admin- 


istering Authorities on Trust Territories in 
the Pacific 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: At 
its 7ogth meeting the Council began consid- 
eration of conditions in the trust territory 
of the Pacific Islands, basing its discussion 
on the annual report of the administering 
authority for the year ended June 30, 1955° 
and the report of the 1956 UN visiting mis- 
sion to trust territories in the Pacific.” Mr. 
Sears (United States) in introducing the 
annual report of the administering author- 
ity, pointed out that the cultures and customs 
of the peoples of the trust territory of the 
Pacific Islands were extremely varied, so 
that the task of the United States, in co- 
ordinating those many forms of self-govern- 
ment into a working political unity, was 
not an easy one. Mr. Nucker (special repre- 
sentative of the administering authority) 
said that the limited natural resources of the 
territory and its vast geographical expanse 
were also difficulties from the point of view 
of administration. With the centralization 
of headquarters on Guam, he said, the High 
Commissioner’s staff had been able to work 
closely with the districts, and since the 
previous April a competitive civil service 
had been instituted which, it was hoped, 
would provide bettertrained administrative 
staff and a greater continuity of service. 
There had been a slight and largely tempo- 
rary increase in United States personnel, 
while indigenous personnel had also in- 
creased. In order to encourage Micro- 
nesian self-sufficiency, the administration 
had granted loans totaling more than 
$378,000 to local trading companies; it had 
also taken various measures to strengthen 
the agricultural program. Considerable 
progress had been made in the settlement of 
claims by Micronesians for private land oc- 
cupied by the administration. With regard 
to education, Mr. Nucker said that ever- 
increasing numbers of Micronesians were 
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taking over important positions in the edu- 
cation department, and all the school prin- 
cipals were Micronesian. He cited figures 
on school enrollment in support of the state- 
ment that interest in education was grow- 
ing among Micronesians. After reviewing 
developments in the field of public health, 
Mr. Nucker turned to the political field, 
where he said significant progress had been 
made towards self-government, but that 
sudden departures from tradition could not 
be introduced. Local government, he stated, 
was becoming progressively more efficient; 
an increasing number of municipal officers 
were being selected by popular ballot, and 
the district congresses were becoming in- 
creasingly active. Inter-district discussion 
between members of the district congresses 
was developing, and a conference of repre- 
sentative leaders from all districts, to be 
held in the near future, would discuss gov- 
ernmental problems at the territorial level. 
Lastly, the report of a tax expert on the 
tax pattern of the territory was under study, 
and it was hoped that by 1960 all the muni- 
cipalities would be operating under formal 
charters. The Council was also addressed 
by Mr. Oiterong, a citizen of the trust ter- 
ritory on the United States delegation, and 
by Sir John Macpherson (United King- 
dom), chairman of the visiting mission. Sir 
John stressed that the mission’s report on 
the territory had been adopted unanimously; 
it was divided into two sections, the first 
dealing with the situation in the different 
districts one by one and the second contain- 
ing comments and recommendations appli- 
cable to the territory as a whole. During its 
travels, he stated, the mission had been 
struck by the cordiality and easiness of the 
relations between the indigenous inhabi- 
tants and the United States officials. 
During the question period which fol- 
lowed, delegates raised, among others, ques- 
tions relating to the following matters in 
the sphere of political advancement: 1) the 
Pacific Islands, July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, Wash- 
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naval rather than civilian administration of 
the Saipan district; 2) turnover of adminis- 
trative staff; 3) progress in the preparation 
of an organic law for the trust territory; 4) 
the forms of municipal development and 
the attitude of the indigenous population to 
the municipality; 5) decentralization of ad- 
ministrative departments; 6) the rules and 
procedures applicable to elections; 7) the 
development of territory-wide political in- 
stitutions; 8) reported dissatisfaction of the 
inhabitants of Kili Island, where the former 
inhabitants of Bikini had been settled; and 
g) the existence of political parties in the 
territory. In addition, a number of ques- 
tions were asked about effects of recent 
nuclear test explosions in the territory. In 
the area of economic advancement, dele- 
gates asked questions about the develop- 
ment of new crops, about the territory’s 
agricultural requirements, about the admin- 
istering authority’s policy with regard to 
foreign capital, about prospects for ship- 
building, about the development of cooper- 
atives, as opposed to joint stock companies, 
and about landownership and control. In 
the field of social and educational advance- 
ment, delegates put questions to the special 
representative on 1) the advisability of de- 
centralized school administration and local 
responsibility, 2) steps being taken to train 
medical personnel, in particular to compen- 
sate for the frequent lack of basic education 
in natural sciences; 3) the incidence of tu- 
berculosis and steps taken to combat it; 4) 
areas in which and degrees to which local 
customs and modern democracy might con- 
flict; 5) the plans of the administering au- 
thority for expansion of education at the 
primary and secondary school levels; and 
6) the chances for a favorable attitude on 
the part of the administering authorities 
toward International Labor Organization 
conventions and recommendations. 
During the general debate a number of 
delegates commended the administering 
authority on the results of its policy of 
gradually adapting local customs to condi- 
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tions prevalent in more advanced countries; 
progress at the local government level was 
cited in that connection. Several delegates, 
however, expressed concern at the lack of 
territory-wide legislative institutions, and 
were glad to learn of the administering au- 
thority’s plans in that respect. While 
stressing the difficult geographical condi- 
tions facing the administering authority, 
several delegates called attention to the need 
for further development of communications, 
particularly roads. The economic position 
of the territory was the object of some con- 
cern on the part of delegates who noted the 
proportion of the administering authority’s 
contribution in the total budget, and several 
suggestions were made for developing crops 
or industries which might contribute to the 
territory’s revenue. The question of nuclear 
test explosions in the territory was the sub- 
ject of some debate; a number of delegates 
commented on the situation of those in- 
digenous inhabitants who had had to leave 
their native islands as a result of the explo- 
sions, the representatives of Syria, and the 
Soviet Union expressed unqualified opposi- 
tion to the carrying out of such tests in trust 
territories, and the representatives of India 
and Burma expressed serious doubts on the 
subject. 

At the close of the debate Mr. Sears 
(United States) stated that the nuclear test 
explosions were perfectly consistent with the 
trusteeship agreement governing the ter- 
ritory; he noted that objections to them had 
not been heard until the fall-out of radio- 
active ash in 1954, and suggested that the 
extensive publicity given that test might 
play a role in promoting disarmament and 
preventing nuclear warfare. Mr. Nucker, 
special representative, thanked the Council 
for its useful comments, and replied in de- 
tail to some of the remarks made in the 
course of the debate. At its 715th meeting 
the Council appointed a drafting committee 
composed of the representatives of Austra- 
lia, China, Haiti and Italy. 

Mr. Dorsinville (Haiti) presented the re- 
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port of the drafting committee” at the 730th 
meeting of the Council on July 19. The 
Council approved, by 12 votes to o with 1 
abstention, the recommendation that it adopt 
a working paper on conditions in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands” as the basic 
text for its chapter on conditions in that 
territory to be included in its next report 
to the Security Council. Mr. Dorsinville 
reported that the committee had found little 
difficulty in agreeing on conclusions and 
recommendations for Council adoption, ex- 
cept for those pertaining to the establish- 
ment of intermediate target dates and a 
final time-limit for the attainment of self- 
government or independence; since the Aus- 
tralian delegation had reserved its position 
regarding that section, it was presented 
separately, as an annex. In a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote, the Council adopted the 
balance of the report, making some draft- 
ing amendments. The following were 
among the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions adopted: 1) the Council noted with 
satisfaction the over-all progress in the ter- 
ritory, in particular commending the ad- 
ministering authority for the excellent 
relationship it had established with the 
people of the territory; 2) regarding the 
Marshallese who had been displaced from 
their home atolls due to nuclear bomb tests, 
the Council noted that the people of Ronge- 
lap would be able to return to their island 
in 1956, with the assistance of the adminis- 
tering authority; it noted with regret the 
dissatisfaction of the displaced residents of 
Bikini with Kili, where they had been re- 
settled, but noted that the administering 
authority had taken steps to improve their 
living conditions; it noted that conditions 
of the people of Eniwetok, who had been 
settled on Ujelong, were expected to im- 
prove; it noted that the administering 
authority expected the land claims of the 
Bikini and Eniwetok people to be satisfac- 
torily settled very soon; and it hoped that 
the administering authority would be able 
to report the following year that all the 
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groups of displaced islanders were satisfac- 
torily readjusted to their new islands and 
living conditions. 3) with regard to recent 
nuclear experiments in the area, the Council 
noted the declaration of the administering 
authority regarding the adequacy of the 
precautionary measures taken; 4) the Coun- 
cil considered that the development of a ter- 
ritorial consciousness among the population 
would be encouraged and accelerated by 
the holding of inter-district conferences, as 
the visiting mission had recommended, and 
welcomed the assurance that such a confer- 
ence would be convened at an early date; 
5) the Council recommended that consider- 
ation be given by the administering author- 
ity, in its long-term development plans, to 
the possibility of establishing a territory- 
wide central political body based on uni- 
versal suffrage and also legislative and 
executive bodies made up of indigenous in- 
habitants; 6) the Council further reiterated 
its hope that the headquarters of the ad- 
ministration for the territory would be 
moved from Guam to a site within the trust 
territory; 7) the Council noted that the re- 
sources of the territory were limited, that 
four-fifths of the budget was derived from 
contributions of the administering author- 
ity, and that even greater subsidies might 
be needed for speeding up development 
programs, and it hoped that continued ef- 
forts would be made to develop the terri- 
tory’s resources by all possible means; and 
8) it commended the improvements in the 
medical and health fields, expressed satis- 
faction that the educational policy was suited 
to the needs of the territory, but recom- 
mended that the qualified American teach- 
ing staff be increased and that more funds 
be made available for school buildings, as 
well as for the acquisition of teaching ma- 
terials and visual aids. 

During Council discussion of the drafting 
committee’s recommendations in regard to 
attainment of self-government or independ- 
ence, the representative of Australia ex- 
plained his position on several draft para- 
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graphs; in general, he took exception to 
phraseology which in his view did not give 
adequate credit to the achievements of the 
administering authority. The United States 
representative (Sears), however, did not ob- 
ject to any of the recommendations except 
to one in which the Council was to draw 
the attention of the administering authority 
to the desire of the General Assembly to 
have rough estimates of the time considered 
necessary under existing conditions to com- 
plete the measures meant to attain the ob- 
jectives of the trusteeship system. Mr. Sears 
proposed that the paragraph be amended so 
as to reproduce exactly the terms of the 
relevant Assembly resolution; under his 
amendments, which the Council approved, 
the paragraph mentioned “one or more” of 
the measures, “to create the pre-conditions 
for the attainment of”. Mr. Sears explained 
that his government was in favor of inter- 
mediate target dates, but not final target 
dates. The representatives of the United 


Kingdom and Belgium expressed them- 
selves as being in opposition to any target 
dates in the political field, which they held 


were not in the best interests of indigenous 
inhabitants. In its recommendations on 
the attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence by the trust territory, the Council 
noted statements made by the administering 
authority on its policy in regard to target 
dates, particularly that it had been able to 
set some intermediate target dates, and 1) 
took note of the statements of the adminis- 
tering authority on the general manner in 
which it contemplated the attainment by 
the trust territory of the objective of self- 
government or independence, and of the cir- 
cumstances in which it found itself unable 
to provide an estimate of the period of time 
required to achieve that objective; 2) noted 
with satisfaction such intermediate targets 
and dates as had been indicated in the po- 
litical field, and hoped that that might give 
the territory a stronger sense of purpose and 
direction in achieving its final goals; 3) 
drew the attention of the administering 
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authority to the desire expressed by the 
General Assembly to have rough estimates 
of the time considered necessary under ex- 
isting conditions to complete one or more 
of the measures necessary to create the pre- 
conditions for the attainment of the objec- 
tives of the trusteeship system; and 4) 
recommended that the administering au- 
thority continue to keep the Council in- 
formed of its successive intermediate targets 
and dates in the political, economic, social 
and educational fields. 


Nauru: The annual report of the admin- 
istering authority on conditions in the trust 
territory of Nauru was presented to the 
Council at its 714th meeting on June 26 by 
Mr. Cutts (Australia), who said that the 
administering authority had found the 1956 
visiting mission conscientious and thorough 
and considered its report” fair and objec- 
tive, although it could not accept without 
comment all the mission’s observations. Mr. 
Jones (special representative) said that the 
administering authority welcomed visiting 
missions for a number of reasons, not least 
among them that their coming helped the 
administration in explaining to the people 
of the territory the aims and activities of 
the UN and the objectives of the trustee- 
ship system. Reviewing developments in 
the territory, he said that elections for the 
Local Government Council had been held 
in December 1955, with compulsory voting. 
Since July 1956 the Council had adopted 
four rules, concerning the establishment of 
pounds, control of straying stock, the meth- 
od of conducting Council business and the 
election of the Head Chief, all of which had 
been a source of satisfaction to the admin- 
istering authority, since the Council had 
been slow to exercise its rule-making func- 
tions. Criticizing certain statements in the 
visiting mission’s report, Mr. Jones said that 
the establishment and furtherance of in- 
digenous institutions of self-government 
was proceeding as rapidly as possible, tak- 
ing into account the attitudes of the popu- 
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lation. Turning to economic matters, he 
said that from the period July 1, 1955, to 
March 31, 1956, 1,104,700 tons of phosphate 
had been shipped, and that present pro- 
posals provided for an increased production 
totalling 1,600,000 tons per year. He gave 
the Council figures on credits held by the 
Nauru Royalty Trust Fund, the Nauruan 
Landowners Royalty Trust Fund and the 
Nauruan Community Long Term Invest- 
ment Fund. Referring to the statement 
made by the visiting mission that the Coun- 
cil should receive fuller information about 
the activities of the British Phosphate Com- 
mission, the special representative stated 
that the administering authority provided 
the Council with information concerning 
the quantity of phosphate produced on the 
island and its destination and value, but did 
not believe that further information was 
needed and was not in a position to provide 
it; he denied what he stated were doubts 
implied by the visiting mission that the 
administering authority was subordinate to 
the British Phosphate Commissioners. With 
regard to the ultimate destiny of the Nau- 
ruan people, he stated that one of two 
courses would have to be adopted: either 
means must be found to enable them to re- 
main on the island without reducing their 
high living standards, or alternatively, they 
would have to be resettled elsewhere in cir- 
cumstances which would enable those living 
standards to be maintained. As for the sec- 
ond alternative, of the five areas so far 
investigated none had proved suitable, but 
the search was being continued. A new 
development, he said, was the growing 
tendency among the people to favor total 
resettlement in Australia rather than in 
New Guinea or thereabouts. The ordi- 
nance governing movement of natives had 
been repealed as of October 20, 1955, and 
no serious trouble had resulted so far. Turn- 
ing to social matters, Mr. Jones reviewed 
developments in the field of public health, 
describing a new administration hospital 
building, and in field of education, in con- 
nection with which he described school 
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construction and stated that the training of 
teachers remained the central problem of 
education in the territory. He concluded by 
describing advances in training Nauruans 
for posts in the administration and in giving 
them greater responsibilities. 

Questions asked of the special representa- 
tive by delegates in the field of political ad- 
vancement included the following: 1) 
whether the Nauru local government coun- 
cil ordinance conferred real legislative au- 
thority upon the Council or whether any 
amendments would be needed; 2) what elec- 
toral procedures were employed in the ter- 
ritory; 3) whether the Nauruans were so 
keenly concerned over preserving their 
ethnic identity that they would refuse any 
resettlement scheme, for example in Aus- 
tralia, which would entail their assimila- 
tion; 4) whether the Local Government 
Council might be allowed to participate in 
the examination of the territorial budget; 
5) what were the details of the social service 
ordinance presently under review by the 
Council; and 6) how effective were the 
standing committees on legislation, finance, 
public works and cooperative societies, and 
what was the scope of their operations. In 
the field of economic, social and educational 
advancement, questions concerned 1) plans 
for the development of a fishing industry; 
2) the sufficiency of local agricultural pro- 
duction for the requirements of the popu- 
lation; 3) housing and land ownership; 4) 
legislation governing the payments of phos- 
phate royalties and other income to Nau- 
ruans; 5) existing housing facilities and 
plans for expansion; 6) whether steps were 
being taken to put an end to the several 
categories of schools for different groups; 
7) regulations governing immigrant work- 
ers; 8) administrative prerogatives of the 
British Phosphate Commissioners; 9) wage 
scales and conditions of labor in the terri- 
tory; and 10) the number of Nauruans em- 
ployed by the administration in higher 
posts. 

During the general debate, a consider- 
able amount of discussion was focused on 
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the problem of resettlement of the Nauruan 
population when the phosphate deposits 
should have been exhausted. A number of 
delegates, emphasizing the importance of 
the problem and in particular the impor- 
tance of making the Nauruans alive to the 
difficulties involved, supported the recom- 
mendation of the visiting mission that a 
standing joint consultative committee, on 
which both Nauruans and the administra- 
tion would be represented, should be estab- 
lished for the resettlement problem. Several 
delegates were apprehensive about the pro- 
gressive decline of interest in agriculture 
among the Nauruans, and urged the admin- 
istering authority to take all possible steps 
in that regard. Local self-government was 
also the subject of some discussion; while 
some delegates criticized the administering 
authority for not giving greater responsi- 
bilities, especially budgetary, to the Local 
Government Council, others stressed the 
small size of the Nauruan community and 
its apparent lack of interest in taking ad- 
vantage of those prerogatives it did possess. 
Further information on the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners was sought by several 
delegates, who thought that perhaps the 
Nauruans were not receiving an adequate 
return for the exploitation of their natural 
resources. Other delegates, however, pointed 
out the high standard of living on Nauru 
as reported by the visiting mission. A num- 
ber of delegates commended the administra- 
tion on the repeal of the restrictions on 
movement at night. After hearing a de- 
tailed reply by Mr. Jones (special represent- 
ative) the Council at its 720th meeting 
appointed a drafting committee consisting 
of the representatives of Belgium, France, 
Guatemala and Syria. 

At its 739th meeting the Council had 
before it the report of the drafting commit- 
tee” together with amendments to it pre- 
sented by the delegates of Guatemala,” 
Syria,” Italy” and the Soviet Union.” All 
of the Italian and Syrian and virtually all 
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of the Guatemalan draft amendments re- 
lated to Annex II of the committee’s report, 
dealing with the attainment of the objec- 
tives of self-government or independence. 
The representative of Syria drew the atten- 
tion of the Council to the difficulties which 
had been encountered by the drafting com- 
mittee in agreeing on a text to recommend 
to the Council. His delegation, he said, had 
often found itself faced with the alternative 
of choosing between acting mechanically or 
presenting the views of the sovereign state 
which it represented. The representative of 
France said that in accepting the chairman- 
ship of the committee, his delegation had 
considered that it was acting in the commit- 
tee not as a representative of a sovereign 
state but as a representative of the Council; 
it had not considered that the members of 
the drafting committee should bring up 
during that discussion opinions which had 
not received a reasonable majority in the 
Council itself. The Italian representative, 
commenting on his draft amendments, said 
that they were intended to represent a mid- 
dle course between the two widely divergent 
views represented in the drafting commit- 
tee. He said that although the Council 
must support the general principle of the 
attainment of self-government and inde- 
pendence, it was important to realize that 
it was impossible to apply that principle to 
each territory in the same way. The repre- 
sentative of Australia said that the concern 
of Australia was the welfare of the Nauruan 
community, and it was not prepared to 
sacrifice that welfare to ideas that sometimes 
seemed to it rather rigid; in his view, the 
Italian proposals might bring the question 
of the attainment of self-government or in- 
dependence back to earth by ridding it of 
some of the doctrinaire attitudes and un- 
defined conceptions with which it had been 
surrounded in past resolutions of the Coun- 
cil. He objected to the Syrian and Guate- 
malan amendments, which related to Annex 
II of the drafting committee’s report, deal- 
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ing with the attainment of self-government 
or independence. The United States repre- 
sentative, however, said that the Guatemalan 
and Syrian proposals were completely ac- 
ceptable to his delegation, while the Italian 
amendment was not quite so acceptable. 
He proposed amendments to the Italian 
proposals which he said followed the word- 
ing of the policy statement made by the 
Australian representative to the Council. 
The representative of India said that he 
would vote for the Syrian amendment, 
which had the merit of being both practical 
and realistic, and would vote against the 
Italian amendment, which he felt had the 
sole purpose of supporting the administer- 
ing authority’s refusal to conform to the 
General Assembly resolutions and to the 
Council’s opinion on the value of intermedi- 
ate target dates. He preferred the Syrian 
to the Guatemalan amendments, but would 
also support the latter if they were pressed 
to a vote. 

The Council adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the committee that it adopt the 
working paper on conditions in Nauru” as 
the basic text for the chapter on the territory 
to be included in its next report to the As- 
sembly, and proceeded to a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote on the draft recommenda- 
tions and the draft amendments. In the 
first section, dealing with general recom- 
mendations, it 1) adopted a paragraph in 
which it noted that the exploitation of the 
territory's phosphates might be accelerated 
and that, according to recent estimates, the 
phosphate deposits might be exhausted in 
about 40 years, and urged the administering 
authority to intensify its search for an area 
suitable for resettlement, and to formulate 
at the earliest practicable date, and in con- 
sultation with the Nauruans, general plans 
for the possible resettlement; it rejected a 
Soviet proposal to substitute a paragraph in 
which it would say that the terms of the 
trusteeship agreement for Nauru could be 
fulfilled only if the population were not 
resettled on new lands, and would ask the 
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administering authority to develop a pro- 
gram for rehabilitation of the worked-out 
lands of the island. 2) It added, at the pro- 
posal of India, a paragraph noting the 
statement by the administering authority 
that if the Nauruans requested resettlement 
in Australia, such a request would receive 
its careful consideration. 3) It adopted 
~aragraphs noting that the administering 
«. uority accepted the general principles 
lying behind the visiting mission’s recom- 
mendation that a standing joint consultative 
body be established so that the Nauruans 
would realize their share of responsibility 
for solving the problem of their future, 
welcoming the assurance of the administer- 
ing authority that whatever funds needed 
for the possible resettlement of the Nauruans 
would be forthcoming as and when re- 
quired, together with all necessary assist- 
ance, and requesting the administering 
authority to continue to inform it on action 
taken in regard to the future of the Nau- 
ruans. In the paragraphs which it approved 
dealing with political advancement, the 
Council 1) noted with satisfaction the ap- 
parent awakening of interest on the part 
of the Local Government Council, and 
hoped that the administering authority 
would continue to encourage the Council to 
exercise its powers, and ultimately would 
give it new powers; 2) noted with satisfac- 
tion steps taken by the administering author- 
ity to increase the financial resources of the 
Local Government Council and considera- 
tion being given by the administering au- 
thority to the possibility of giving the Coun- 
cil a voice in matters affecting the territorial 
budget; 3) noted with satisfaction that uni- 
versal adult suffrage existed in the territory, 
and, noting that there had been a woman 
candidate in the 1955 elections, hoped that 
Nauruan women would progressively feel 
encouraged to seek election to public office; 
and 4) commended the administering au- 
thority for measures taken during the year 
under review to allocate to Nauruans addi- 
tional senior posts in the administration. It 








rejected a paragraph in which it was to 
express the hope that a new judiciary ordi- 
nance would prevent any Nauru Local 
Government councillor from being ap- 
pointed as a magistrate of the District Court 
after the representative of Australia had ex- 
plained that the practice was common in 
Australia, and it rejected a Soviet amend- 
ment in which it would have expressed the 
wish that the administering authority lay 
down specific plans and time-limits for the 
development of representative executive and 
legislative organs and for the expansion of 
their powers, in order to accelerate the pro- 
gressive development of those organs in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article 
76(b) of the Charter. 

In a section dealing with economic ad- 
vancement, the Council adopted paragraphs 
in which it 1) considered that the adminis- 
tering authority should continue to exert 
every effort to create favorable conditions 
for the development of fishing and to en- 
courage and train the indigenous population 
in the matter; 2) noted that the Local Gov- 
ernment Council did not consider the 
revenue from the Nauru Royalty Trust 
Fund sufficient to finance its development 
program, and called attention to the plan 
to empower the Council to levy some taxes, 
as well as to the intention of the adminis- 
tration to supplement the Council’s re- 
sources to the extent that the latter could 
demonstrate the need; 3) noted with satis- 
faction that the proposal of the Local Gov- 
ernment Council to increase the royalty 
rates was to be given full consideration and 
the administration had been requested to 
assist the Nauruans in the preparation of 
their case; 4) in connection with the Long 
Term Investment Fund, stated that em- 
phasis should be placed on building up a 
fund adequate for the future well-being of 
the Nauruans; 5) recalled an earlier request 
for the fullest information feasible on the 
phosphate operation in Nauru, taking note 
of the information submitted by the admin- 
istering authority in that connection; 6) 
noting various statements on the question 
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of an airstrip on Nauru, requested the ad- 
ministering authority to provide it with final 
and concrete data on the question of whether 
the airstrip was necessary and on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of relocating it 
on non-arable land; 7) expressed the opinion 
that the land on which a former German 
wireless station had stood should be re- 
turned to the Nauruans; and 8) expressed 
its regret that the Nauruans, according to 
the administering authority, had become in- 
creasingly disinterested in agriculture, and 
considering that agriculture was likely to be 
a vital element in their future, hoped that 
special attention would be paid to encour- 
aging them to resume agricultural activity, 
and that in particular the search for a suit- 
able water supply would be intensified. In 
the course of its voting on the section deal- 
ing with economic advancement, the Coun- 
cil rejected several draft amendments, inter 
alia 1) a Soviet proposal that the Council 
consider that royalty payments were arbi- 
trarily fixed and clearly inadequate compen- 
sation for the complete exhaustion of the 
phosphate deposits which threatened Nauru, 
and ask the administering authority to re- 
view the phosphate agreement with a view 
to increasing the compensation paid by the 
British Phosphate Commissioners to the 
local population; 2) a Soviet proposal that 
the Council request the administering au- 
thority to transmit to it a report by the 
Commissioner on the exploitation of the 
phosphate deposits; 3) a Guatemalan pro- 
posal that the Council state that without 
information on the Commissioners’ separate 
financial operations in respect of Nauru it 
was impossible for the Council to formulate 
views on the two central issues raised in 
connection with the problem of royalty 
rates, a) whether the inhabitants had been 
receiving equitable rates, and 4) to what 
extent the phosphate industry had been 
operated in the interest of the Nauruans. 
The remainder of the recommendations, 
dealing with social and educational advance- 
ment, were adopted virtually without dis- 
cussion. In them, the Council 1) expressed 
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the hope that the administering authority, 
then and in the future, would exert every 
effort to eliminate any discrimination among 
the various population groups living on 
Nauru; 2) commended the administration 
on the repeal of the movement of natives 
ordinance; 3) endorsed the opinion of the 
visiting mission that working hours should 
be the same for all employees performing 
the same type of work; 4) commended 
the steps taken in respect to housing, and 
held that they should be further broadened; 
5) noted that further progress had been 
made in the educational field, and hoped 
that the administering authority would ac- 
celerate the development of a full course of 
secondary education up to university matric- 
ulation standard; 6) stressed the importance 
of an educational program which would 
also provide the Nauruans with the train- 
ing and vocational skills that would be 
necessary for them in the future; and 7) 
took note of the observations of UNESCO 
on education in Nauru, and commended 
them to the attention of the administering 
authority. 

The Council found itself in disagreement 
on a text to be adopted dealing with the 
establishment of intermediate target dates 
and a final time-limit for the attainment by 
Nauru of the objective of self-government 
or independence. Annex II of the drafting 
committee’s report contained observations 
but no conclusions or recommendations; the 
drafting committee’s report further con-, 
tained a text including recommendations 
submitted by Guatemala, which had been 
rejected by the committee. Before the Coun- 
cil, in addition to the relevant section of the 
drafting committee’s report, were 1) alter- 
native draft recommendations presented by 
Guatemala” similar to those it had presented 
in the drafting committee; 2) draft recom- 
mendations presented by Syria;” and draft 
recommendations presented by Italy.” In 
the operative section of the Guatemalan pro- 
posal, the Council was to 1) draw the atten- 
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tion of the Assembly to the situation as 
outlined in the prefatory section of the 
Guatemalan proposal, particularly to the 
fact that the administering authority had 
not yet set forth a time-limit for the attain- 
ment by the territory of self-government or 
independence, and to the position taken by 
the administering authority on the ques- 
tions; 2) consider that the wishes of the 
people of Nauru would have to be ascer- 
tained with regard to their future; 3) draw 
the attention of the administering authority 
to the interest of the General Assembly in 
rough estimates of time required for inter- 
mediate steps, pending such further action 
as the Assembly might wish to take on the 
question of a time-limit for the final objec- 
tive; and 4) recommend to the administer- 
ing authority that it draw up such inter- 
mediate targets and dates in the political 
and other fields, enumerating the subjects 
of such planning. In the Syrian proposal, 
the Council would 1) note that the adminis- 
tering authority had not yet been able to 
estimate the period of time required for the 
attainment by the territory of self-govern- 
ment or independence, 2) observe the likeli- 
hood of the phosphate deposits becoming 
exhausted within about 45 years, and of the 
consequent possibility of the evacuation of 
the bulk of the people from the territory in 
due course; 3) consider that in due course 
the wishes of the Nauruans with regard to 
their future would have to be ascertained; 
and 4), be of the opinion, meanwhile, that 
a statement of the steps and manner in 
which the objectives of trusteeship would be 
achieved, and the drawing up of successive 
targets for political, economic, social and 
educational plans and programs would be 
most desirable. In the Italian proposal, 
which was introduced by its sponsor as 
being an effort to compromise the positions 
taken by various delegations, the Council 
would inter alia 1) note that neither a time- 
limit nor intermediate target dates had been 
set, 2) note the explanation of the adminis- 
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tering authority that the response of the 
Nauruans themselves, as well as the excep- 
tional physical characteristics of their envi- 
ronment, were factors in predictions which 
were difficult to measure or forecast, and 
note that the administering authority was 
pursuing a policy designed to lead the in- 
habitants as rapidly as possible toward the 
objectives of the trusteeship system; and 3) 
express the hope that where possible the 
administering authority would continue its 
practice of planning and scheduling future 
developments, and as on occasions in the 
past of associating some plans with tentative 
target dates, advising the Council thereof. 

The Guatemalan proposal was criticized 
at length and in detail by the Australian 
representative, who said that he could only 
conclude that the Guatemalan delegation’s 
considered position toward the administer- 
ing authority was one of hostility. In gen- 
eral, he held that the Guatemalan text 
proceeded from a doctrinaire and unrealistic 
attitude which took no account of the actual 
facts of the situation in the territory. He 
did not object so strongly to the Syrian pro- 
posal, since it was couched in more moder- 
ate terms, but still could not subscribe to it; 
he would, however, vote in favor of the 
Italian draft. The Guatemalan amendment 
was not adopted by a vote of 7 to 7. The 
Syrian amendment, in two separate votes, 
also failed of adoption. The Italian amend- 
ment was rejected by 8 votes to 5, with 1 
abstention. 

The Council then discussed the most ap- 
propriate step for it to take in view of its 
failure to adopt any recommendations on 
the attainment by Nauru of self-government 
or independence. The Guatemalan repre- 
sentative proposed that the Council report 
to the Assembly that three separate drafts 
had been put forward and rejected, trans- 
mitting the texts and the results of the votes 
on them. Arguing that the Assembly 
should have as complete as possible a pic- 
ture of the Council’s work, the representa- 
tive of India supported the Guatemalan 
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proposal, as did the representatives of Syria 
and Haiti; the representatives of Australia, 
Belgium, France and Italy opposed taking 
such a course, arguing that if it became 
customary it would remove all pressure 
from the Council to attempt to reach agree- 
ment through compromise. The United 
States representative said that the Council 
was in a ridiculous position and his delega- 
tion would abstain on the Guatemalan pro- 
posal. At its 742d meeting the Council 
adopted the Guatemalan proposal by 7 votes 
to 6 with 1 abstention. It then unanimously 
adopted the section of the drafting commit- 
tee’s report (Annex II) summarizing devel- 
opments in the territory and statements 
made by the administering authority rela- 
tive to the attainment of self-government or 


independence by Nauru. 


New Guinea: Council consideration of 
the annual report of the administering au- 
thority on conditions in the trust territory 
of New Guinea opened at the 719th meet- 
ing, when Mr. Jones, special representative 
of the administering authority, introduced 
the annual report. Mr. Walker (Australia) 
said that the report and other information 
would reveal the progress which the terri- 
tory had made, and also problems of per- 
sonnel, finance and technical services and 
equipment which had arisen as a result of 
that progress. It was with no sense of dis- 
may that the administering authority faced 
those problems, he said, but with confidence 
that they too would be solved as earlier ones 
had been. Mr. Jones, noting that the 1956 
visiting mission had drawn attention in its 
report’ to the fact that the situation in the 
territory was markedly different from that 
of three years previously, said that the ad- 
ministration was rapidly and successfully 
completing the task of contacting and bring- 
ing under control peoples of the unexplored 
areas, but that the Council should under- 
stand that primitive peoples could not in all 
instances be contacted and brought under 
control, even by a policy of peaceful penetra- 
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tion, without occasional bloodshed. No 
new local government councils had been 
established, he continued, but one existing 
council had been extended, and the adminis- 
tration was proceeding in the development 
of local government as rapidly as possible. 
The reorganization of the administration 
had continued during the year under re- 
view, and a further 120 positions had been 
occupied. Government revenue and expen- 
diture continued to expand. Indigenous 
agricultural production continued to ex- 
pand, and the provision of technical services 
to the rural industries was continuing. Ex- 
penditure on capital works and _ services 
during the year had been 62 percent higher 
than the previous year, and the administra- 
tion had instituted a number of general 
development plans, especially in the eco- 
nomic field, with the hope that they could 
in the main be implemented over the com- 
ing three years. Mr. Jones reviewed for the 
Council developments in the fields of labor, 
public health and education, and in conclu- 
sion stressed the success of the efforts being 
made by both the population of New Guinea 
and the administering authority to achieve 
the aims of the Charter. 

In the field of political advancement rep- 
resentatives put a number of questions to 
the special representative. Among these 
were: 1) what were the principles upon 
which indigenous members of the Legisla- 
tive Council were appointed; 2) what was 
the administering authority’s reaction to the 
visiting mission’s recommendation that 
New Guineans should be represented on the 
town and district advisory councils; 3) 
whether the administering authority was 
considering the establishment of native 
courts in suitable areas; 4) when the ad- 
ministering authority expected to bring the 
whole of the territory under its control; 5) 
what was the cause of the inter-tribal fight- 
ing in the territory, and whether it had died 
out in areas brought under administrative 
control; 6) whether the administration had 
adopted any timetable for the establish- 
ment of a territorial advisory council; 7) 
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whether the administering authority, despite 
its objections in principle, would consider 
the recommendation of the visiting mission 
that under the special circumstances pre- 
vailing in the territory a departure should 
be made from the convention of excluding 
administration employees from membership 
in legislative bodies; 8) whether the estab- 
lishment of a specific administrative depart- 
ment of native affairs might not help to 
accentuate the difference between the in- 
digenous and non-indigenous population, or 
militate against the feeling of all adminis- 
trative departments that native affairs were 
their primary concern; and g) steps taken 
or planned by the administering authority 
to overcome the shortage of personnel in 
the territory. Turning to economic ad- 
vancement, representatives put questions 
concerning 1) the apparent hesitation in 
levying direct taxes, and whether it was 
prompted by fears of technical or political 
difficulties; 2) detailed aspects of the copra 
industry; 3) whether the long-term develop- 
ment plans took into account the need to 
improve communications, especially the 
road network; 4) the desirability of a scale 
of minimum prices for certain products so 
as to protect producers against exploitation 
by would-be purchasers or middlemen; 5) 
details of the agricultural trainee system; 
and 6) procedure for granting leases of 
land, and whether land was leased without 
distinction as to nationality. In the field 
of social and educational advancement, 
questions put to the special representative 
included the following: 1) whether medical 
personnel and equipment were expanding 
and what steps the administering authority 
was taking in regard to training indigenous 
personnel in that field; 2) whether the ad- 
ministration regarded cash wages for indig- 
enous inhabitants as adequate; 3) what 
were the administering authority’s inten- 
tions with regard to existing restrictions on 
movement in towns; 4) what were the plans 
for a language of instruction in the schools; 
5) whether the administration intended to 
inspect and supervise the mission schools 
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more closely in the future; and 6) how was 
the new draft labor legislation to differ from 
the existing labor ordinance. 

During the general debate which fol- 
lowed the question period, a number of 
delegates expressed their satisfaction at the 
changes which had taken place in the recent 
past in New Guinea, and emphasized the 
importance of the interest of the population 
in further development, as reported by the 
visiting mission; the need to meet that in- 
terest with rapid material progress, how- 
ever, was also noted with concern by some 
representatives who feared that the prob- 
lems of personnel shortages and _ the 
ultimately limited resources of the admin- 
istering authority might prevent an ade- 
quate rate of improvement. A number of 
suggestions relative to attracting trained 
personnel to the territory were made. Ap- 
prehension lest the administering authority 
was too cautious in making innovations was 
expressed by several representatives, who 
felt that the policy of making the establish- 
ment of local government councils depend- 
ent on the ability of the local population to 
meet certain tax requirements might have 
unfavorable consequences. A more rapid 
increase in indigenous representation in the 
public service and higher governmental 
legislative and judicial organs was also 
urged. Some discussion arose as to the 
appropriate language for school instruction, 
several delegates favoring English at the 
outset and others approving the use of 
Melanesian pidgin as a step toward the use 
of English. Discriminatory policies such 
as restrictions on movement of indigenous 
personnel were also criticized. The repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union was in general 
critical of the record of the administering 
authority in the territory, and in particular 
of the administrative union with Papua. 
However, a number of representatives com- 
mended the administering authority on the 
progress it had made in unusual and diffi- 
cult circumstances. After hearing Mr. Jones 
(special representative) reply in detail to the 
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remarks made during the general debate, 
the Council at its 728th meeting appointed 
a drafting committee composed of the rep- 
resentatives of China, India, the United 
Kingdom and United States. 

The report of the drafting committee” 
was presented to the Council at its 742d 
meeting, together with draft amendments 
proposed by the Soviet Union™ which pro- 
posed that the Council recommend 1) that 
legislative and administrative organs inde- 
pendent of the colony of Papua and partici- 
pated in actively by the indigenous popula- 
tion be established; 2) that taxation of the 
income and capital of foreign companies be 
introduced; 3) that land alienation from 
the indigenous population be discontinued 
and those lands already alienated returned; 
and 4) that substantial measures be taken 
to widen educational opportunities in the 
territory. The Council rejected the Soviet 
amendments in a paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote on the recommendations contained in 
the report of the drafting committee, and 
adopted all of the latter. In them, the Coun- 
cil 1) noted with satisfaction the measure 
of success which had attended the efforts of 
the administering authority to develop the 
territory and its people; 2) encouraged the 
administering authority to utilize to the ut- 
most the good will and enthusiasm of the 
population, hoping that the administration 
would be able to provide the additional 
personnel, equipment and other assistance 
necessary; 3) recommended that the admin- 
istering authority continue to give consider- 
ation to increasing indigenous representation 
in the Legislative Council, considered the 
development of local government councils 
of the utmost importance for the territory, 
and recommended that they be further de- 
veloped as rapidly as possible; 4) noted the 
visiting mission’s conclusion “that the big- 
gest single problem facing the administra- 
tion was the shortage of overseas personnel 
and trained indigenous personnel”, and that 
the administering authority was taking all 
remedial steps in its power; 5) stressed the 
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importance of long-term planning for eco- 
nomic development and commended prog- 
ress in various economic areas, as well as 
the program of road development; 6) drew 
the administering authority’s attention to 
the views of the visiting mission in favor 
of the immediate revocation of the restric- 
tions on movement, recommending that they 
be immediately removed in a few towns 
on a trial basis; 7) repeated a previous rec- 
ommendation that corporal punishment be 
completely abolished; 8) took favorable note 
of the administering authority’s plans for 
school construction and for standardizing 
the classification of schools in the territory; 
g) recommended that continued attention 
be given to the development of primary 
education; 10) expressed the hope that sec- 
ondary and technical education in the terri- 
tory would be expanded; 11) expressed the 
hope that English would rapidly replace 
Melanesian pidgin; and 12) expressed the 
hope that the administering authority would 
be able to take further steps to disseminate 
information about the UN. In a separate 
section of its recommendations, dealing 
with the establishment of intermediate tar- 
get dates and final time-limits for the attain- 
ment of self-government or independence, 
the Council 1) recalled the relevant resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly, 2) noted 
the general policy of the administering au- 
thority that on occasions it had planned 
regional and territorial development with 
intermediate target dates, and commended 
to the administration the view that such 
dates had a constructive effect on the de- 
velopment of the territory; 3) recommended 
that the administering authority indicate 
such successive targets and dates in the po- 
litical, economic, social and educational 
fields as would create the pre-conditions for 
the attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence, and 4) invited the administering 
authority to inform the Council of the re- 
sults of its consideration of those recom- 
mendations. The Council also adopted a 
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working paper on conditions in the terri- 
tory” for inclusion in its annual report to 


the General Assembly. 


Western Samoa: At the 724th meeting 
of the Council Sir Leslie Munro (New Zea- 
land) introduced the annual report of the 
administering authority on Western Samoa. 
His government, he stated, did not feel that 
there was any need to submit formal com- 
ments on the report of the 1956 visiting 
mission on Western Samoa,” which gave 
a clear account of the great progress being 
made in the territory, but he did correct 
what he stated to be one or two errors of 
interpretation with regard to regulations 
governing voting and the election to the 
position of Fautua. Since the Council's dis- 
cussion of the matter at its sixteenth session, 
the Samoan people had received the admin- 
istering authority’s full views on the Con- 
stitutional Convention’s recommendations, 
with proposals for certain constitutional 
changes.” Agreement had been reached on 
the principles governing a series of meas- 
ures which would bring the territory to 
the verge of self-government, and it was 
now possible to forecast with reasonable 
probability the timing of stages remaining 
before responsible government could be es- 
tablished. The Executive Council would 
shortly be reconstituted in a manner which 
would bring it much nearer to normal cabi- 
net form, and after the election of the new 
legislature in 1957 it was hoped that it 
would be possible for the High Commis- 
sioner and the Fautua to withdraw from 
the legislature entirely. Finally, it was 
hoped that by about 1960 a form of govern- 
ment would be possible in which a prime 
minister conducted the business of the leg- 
islature and presided over a cabinet of min- 
isters, although there could be no absolute 
certainty about the date, which would de- 
pend entirely on the Samoan leaders and 
people. Meanwhile, responsibility for the 
conduct of Samoan affairs was passing more 
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and more into the hands of Samoans. Mr. 
Smith (special representative of the ad- 
ministering authority) said that the New 
Zealand government’s response to the Con- 
stitutional Convention’s recommendations 
had been given wide publicity in the terri- 
tory and had been discussed, first by a joint 
session of the Legislative Assembly and the 
Fono of Faipule and then by a plenary 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly, which 
had adopted a resolution expressing almost 
complete agreement with the administer- 
ing authority’s proposals. Thereafter legal 
provision had been made by the New Zea- 
land government for some of the changes 
agreed upon. Mr. Smith informed the Coun- 
cil that the Samoan Status Committee had 
met during the year to discuss the two 
separate problems of common citizenship 
and common domestic status; it had found 
that some of the restrictions in the matter 
of status operated for the protection of 
Samoans, and it could not therefore recom- 
mend that they should all be removed. The 
New Zealand Reparation Estates Advisory 
Committee had been working for more 
than a year, and it was intended that the 
next step in the transfer of control should 
take place during the current year. Now 
that the main work on _ constitutional 
changes in the territory had been done, at- 
tention was being given to building up the 
territory's economy, Mr. Smith continued, 
and he outlined for the Council some of 
the measures taken during the year under 
review. Among these were: 1) the estab- 
lishment of a committee on use of land; 
2) the launching of a geological survey to 
find underground sources of water; 3) the 
carrying out of a road-building program 
together with harbor improvements; and 
4) strengthening of the agriculture depart- 
ment, particularly with regard to research on 
the development of various crops in the 
territory. Turning to the social and educa- 
tional fields, Mr. Smith said that the health 
administration in the territory had suffered 
from staffing difficulties during the year but 
it was hoped that the situation would be 
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repaired by fresh appointments shortly. 
Steady progress was being made in educa- 
tion after initial difficulties had been over- 
come, and it was hoped soon to make 
education compulsory; meanwhile, teacher 
training and school building was proceed- 
ing apace. Opportunities through scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education 
had also been expanded. 

Questions put to the special representative 
in the field of political advancement in- 
cluded the following: 1) the nature and 
extent of the restrictions of powers, which, 
under the constitutional proposals, were to 
be conferred upon the single Samoan legis- 
lature; 2) whether the administering au- 
thority could indicate at what time after 
1960 it expected that a vote on the termina- 
tion of the trusteeship system in the territory 
could be held; 3) whether the ministers in 
the cabinet government to be established in 
1960 would have the power to select and 
dismiss officials; 4) when the administering 
authority thought it would be able to trans- 
fer the judicial power to the indigenous in- 
habitants; 5) what were the detailed provi- 
sions for elections contemplated under the 
constitutional reforms; 6) how European 
and Samoan status, respectively, were estab- 
lished, and whether it was possible to pass 
from one status to the other; 7) what type 
of ultimate relationship between New Zea- 
land and Western Samoa was foreseen; and 
8) what steps were being taken to increase 
the proportion of Samoans in responsible 
posts in the public service. Turning to eco- 
nomic advancement, representatives asked 
questions about 1) arrangements for copra 
processing and marketing; 2) steps planned 
by the administering authority to overcome 
the deficit in the territory’s budget; 3) the 
adequacy of incentive offered by the family 
system of agriculture; 4) the slow develop- 
ment of agricultural cooperatives; 5) plans 
for the expansion of livestock and coffee 
production; and 6) the taxation system. In 
the field of social and educational advance- 
ment, questions asked by delegates related 
to 1) steps taken or contemplated by the 
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administering authority to overcome the 
shortage of skilled workers and technical 
specialists among the Samoans; 2) steps 
being taken to improve the relationship be- 
tween the head of the medical services and 
the Samoan medical practitioners, and in 
general to improve the medical service; 3) 
steps taken by the administering authority 
to obtain UN fellowships in order to enable 
Samoan administrative staff to acquire ex- 
perience abroad in administration and gov- 
ernmental affairs; 4) the administration’s 
views on methods of introducing compul- 
sory education; and 5) progress in labor 
legislation. 
The Council held a general debate on 
conditions in Western Samoa following the 
question period. A number of delegates 
commented favorably on the political devel- 
opments in the territory, the representative 
of India remarking that he hoped other ad- 
ministering authorities would recognize the 
political wisdom of the administering au- 
thority in using the time factor as an anti- 
dote to colonial bitterness. Indirect suffrage, 
under the matai system, was criticized by 
several delegates, who however recognized 
that the administering authority had ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the Samoans in re- 
taining it; the suggestion was made that a 
plebiscite or referendum be taken in order 
to determine the views of the entire popu- 
lation on the subject. The fact that two 
heads of state were envisaged under the 
constitutional reforms also aroused unfavor- 
able comment, representatives stressing the 
need for the administering authority to help 
the Samoans reach some politically less 
awkward arrangement. Several delegates 
also expressed the hope that a formulation 
of the future relationship of Western Samoa 
to New Zealand be reached as soon as pos- 
sible. After hearing statements of the repre- 
sentative of New Zealand and the special 
representative, both of whom thanked the 
Council for its appreciation of the progress 
made in Western Samoa, the Council at its 
731st meeting appointed Australia, France, 
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Haiti and the Soviet Union members of a 
drafting committee. 

The drafting committee’s report™ was in- 
troduced to the Council at its 741st meeting. 
In a unanimous vote the Council approved 
the recommendation of the committee that 
it adopt a working paper on conditions in 
Western Samoa™ as a basic text for the 
chapter on the territory in its report to the 
General Assembly. In a _paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote on the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations contained in the report of 
the drafting committee, the Council ap- 
proved the following: 1) it noted with 
satisfaction that agreement had been reached 
between New Zealand and Samoa on con- 
stitutional developments designed to bring 
to Western Samoa by stages a system of 
government by a cabinet of ministers re- 
sponsible to the legislature; 2) it congratu- 
lated the representatives of the Samoan 
people and the Samoan authorities for the 
way in which they were cooperating, noting 
that the plans called for a system which 
blended modern features and Samoan cus- 
toms, and hoped that the system would 
develop further on democratic lines; 3) it 
hoped that continued collaboration between 
the administering authority and the Samoan 
leaders and people would ensure the suc- 
cessful implementation of the constitutional 
plans by 1960 and the fulfillment of the 
aims of the trusteeship system soon there- 
after; 4) it urged the administering author- 
ity to devote an even greater proportion of 
its efforts to economic development and to 
the framing, in cooperation with the 
Samoans, of a comprehensive, long-range 
economic development program; 5) it urged 
continued study of ways and means to in- 
crease and diversify the sources of income, 
which at that time relied essentially on pro- 
duction for export of cocoa, copra and 
bananas; and 6) it noted progress in the 
social and educational fields, and urged con- 
tinued efforts by the administering author- 
ity to expand its educational program, to 
provide more medical training for Samoans, 
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and to attempt to persuade the Legislative 
Assembly to adopt basic labor laws for the 
protection of the workers of the territory. 

The Council next considered the annex to 
the drafting committee’s report, dealing 
with the establishment of intermediate tar- 
get dates and final time limits for the 
attainment of self-government or independ- 
ence in the territory. It adopted paragraphs 
describing developments in the territory in 
that regard, including one in which it noted 
the opinion of the 1956 visiting mission that 
the most important result of the negotia- 
tions between the Samoans and the admin- 
istering authority had been the introduction 
of a time-table for further political develop- 
ment, while noting the reminder by the 
administering authority that the time-table 
could not be considered as a rigid one. The 
drafting committee had been unable to 
reach agreement on a text for a Council 
recommendation, and in its report it had 
transferred several alternative texts to the 
Council for its consideration. The Council 
rejected a Haitian proposal that the Coun- 
cil note with satisfaction the intermediate 
targets and dates in the political field indi- 
cated by the administering authority, and 
pending any recommendation it might 
adopt on the subject of a final target date, 
recommend that the administering author- 
ity continue to keep the Council informed 
of its successive and intermediate targets 
and dates in the political, economic, social 
and educational fields, and of the measures 
taken with a view to creating the conditions 
necessary for the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence. An Australian pro- 
posal, that the Council note developments 
in the territory with satisfaction, was 
adopted, with an addition proposed by India 
in which the Council expressed the hope 
that the administering authority continue to 
keep the Council informed of its further 
targets and dates in the political, economic, 
social and educational fields. 

% Report by Her Majesty's Government in the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on Togoland 


Annual Report on Togoland Under United 
Kingdom Administration 

Togoland under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: At its 730th meeting the 
Council began its examination of conditions 
in the trust territory of Togoland under 
United Kingdom administration. Mr. 
Mead (special representative of the admin- 
istering authority) described the principal 
developments which had taken place since 
the annual report for 1954” had been pre- 
pared. The 1954 Constitution of the Gold 
Coast had been amended in two respects: 
the Governor no longer appointed and pro- 
moted public officers purely on his own 
discretion, but acted on the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Service and the Judicial 
Service Commissions, and secondly, the 
rights of property owners to full compensa- 
tion for requisitioned property were secured. 
In November 1955 there had for the first 
time been more African senior officers in 
the public services of the Gold Coast and 
United Kingdom-administered Togoland 
than officers recruited from overseas. He 
gave details on the development of local 
government. The pace of economic devel- 
opment, he stated, was being maintained, 
and the territory’s expanding economy 
would eventually finance the necessary fur- 
ther improvements in social services. The 
greatest assets of the Togoland people, he 
concluded, were their eagerness for advance- 
ment and their capacity to achieve it for 
themselves, on which the administering au- 
thority based its view that they were ready 
for self-government. A number of repre- 
sentatives congratulated the administering 
authority on the progress made in the terri- 
tory, and the Council decided, in view of 
the plebiscite which had recently been held, 
not to put questions to the special represent- 
ative or to hold a general debate. After 
some discussion, it was decided to ask the 
Secretariat to prepare an outline of con- 
ditions in the territory, with the under- 
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standing that members could make any 
observations or propose any amendments 
and additions they wished during discus- 
sion of the outline. At its 738th meeting 
the Council by 13 votes to o with 1 absten- 
tion adopted the text on conditions in United 
Kingdom-administered Togoland as pre- 
pared by the Secretariat,” after approving 
the Secretary-General’s proposal” to add a 
summary of the Council’s recommendations 
pursuant to its consideration of the Togo- 
land unification problem and the future of 
Togoland under United Kingdom adminis- 
tration.” 


Petitions 

There were 447 petitions on the agenda 
of the eighteenth session of the Council and 
24 more were added during the session. Of 
the total, 448 concerned particular questions, 
and 23 general questions. All of the peti- 
tions concerning general questions were 
dealt with, and 229 of those concerning par- 
ticular questions were dealt with, while 219 
in that category were carried forward to a 
later session. With respect to petitions con- 
cerning particular questions, the Standing 
Committee on Petitions submitted 40 re- 
ports to the Council proposing resolutions 
either on individual petitions or on groups 
of petitions raising the same or similar com- 
plaints. The Standing Committee also sub- 
mitted one report concerning a petition 
raising a general question, and three reports 
taking note of the fact that the governments 
of Italy, France and New Zealand had fur- 
nished special information requested by the 
Council in resolutions adopted at previous 
sessions concerning trust territories adminis- 
tered by those countries. At its 723d meet- 
ing the Council appointed the representative 
of the United States to replace the represent- 
ative of the United Kingdom as a member 
of the Standing Committee, which was thus 
composed of the representatives of Belgium, 
Burma, China, France, the Soviet Union 
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and United States until the end of the 
eighteenth session. 

The following were among the petitions 
dealt with by the Council at its eighteenth 
session: 1) 149 written petitions concerning 
Somaliland under Italian administration; 2) 
twenty written petitions concerning Togo- 
land under United Kingdom administra- 
tion; 3) 76 written petitions concerning 
Togoland under French administration, the 
bulk of which dealt with political matters; 
4) two written petitions concerning West- 
ern Samoa, in one of which concern was 
expressed with regard to nuclear tests which 
the United Kingdom was planning to carry 
out on Christmas Island; 5) five written 
petitions concerning Nauru; and 6) two 
petitions concerning the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. In addition, the Coun- 
cil granted a hearing to the Ngondo, Tradi- 
tional Assembly of the Douala people, who 
requested the immediate establishment of a 
Legislative Assembly elected on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage and a Government 
Council responsible to the Legislature in the 
Cameroons under French administration. 
The Council commended the requests to the 
consideration of the administering authority, 
and took note with satisfaction of the state- 
ment of the latter that universal adult suf- 
frage had been introduced on June 23, 1956. 

At its 702d meeting the Council had be- 
fore it the final report of the committee on 
communications from the Cameroons under 
French administration” which had been es- 
tablished at the seventeenth session of the 
Council.” In its final report the committee 
stated that in completing its work it had 
concentrated on sorting out communications 
which, because they contained complaints 
of a specific or personal nature, might re- 
quire individual examination by the Coun- 
cil. It had found that there were 629 such 
communications, 123 of which were, how- 
ever, extremely vague or manifestly incon- 
sequential. A draft resolution submitted by 
China and Haiti” was adopted by the Coun- 
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OTHER MATTERS 


cil by 10 votes to o with 4 abstentions. In 
it, the Council 1) decided, in respect of 
general-question communications, to take 
them into account during its next examina- 
tion of conditions in the Cameroons under 
French administration; 2) reaffirmed the 
resolution it had adopted at its seventeenth 
session on petitions relating to certain inci- 
dents that had occurred in the trust terri- 
tory in April-May 1955, and the action 
taken by the administering authority in 
regard to them; and 3) decided, in respect 
of the 506 communications containing spe- 
cific and personal complaints and not classi- 
fied as inconsequential, that they should be 
circulated by the Secretary-General in an 
appropriate form as petitions to which the 
established procedure would be applicable. 


Questions Referred to the Council by the 
General Assembly 


The Togoland unification problem and 
the future of the trust territories of Togo- 
land under United Kingdom administration 
and Togoland under French administration: 
The Togoland unification problem and the 
future of the trust territories of Togoland 
under United Kingdom and under French 
administration were considered by the 
Council, pursuant to a resolution of the 
tenth session of the General Assembly” 
beginning with the 733d meeting, when the 
Council had before it the reports of the UN 
Plebiscite Commissioner” and of the Plebi- 
scite Administrator,” together with a 
memorandum from the administering au- 
thority of United Kingdom-administered 
Togoland.” The memorandum gave the 
results of the plebiscite held to determine 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the territory 
in the light of the forthcoming independ- 
ence of the Gold Coast; the results, given 
by district, totaled 93,095 (58%,) in favor 
of union with the Gold Coast, and 67,492 
(42%) in favor of separation. In only two 
of the six districts had there been a majority 
in favor of separation. It was the view of 
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the administering authority that any parti- 
tion of the territory and the establishment 
of a fragment of it as a distinct political 
entity would be harmful to the long-term 
interests of the inhabitants, and would, 
moreover, create a most formidable admin- 
istrative problem. The administering au- 
thority, therefore, believed that the Council 
and the Assembly should take note of the 
result of the plebiscite as a clear indication 
of the desire of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the territory to be united with the 
Gold Coast, and should request it to make 
the necessary preparations for the termina- 
tion of the trusteeship agreement and the 
union of the territory with the Gold Coast 
as soon as the latter attained independence. 

Mr. Espinosa y Prieto (UN Plebiscite 
Commissioner), introducing his report on 
the plebiscite, said that it had confirmed 
the importance of certain institutions, and 
in particular, the great merits of the secret 
ballot; he said that the plebiscite had been 
held under favorable conditions, and he felt 
that its constructive and positive aspects 
merited the Council’s attention. 

Mr. Lall (India) introduced at the 734th 
meeting a draft resolution” in which the 
Council would 1) express its appreciation 
of the conduct of the plebiscite by the ad- 
ministering authority, and of its supervision 
by the UN Plebiscite Commissioner and 
his staff; 2) note that the will of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants, as expressed in the 
plebiscite, was in favor of union of the 
territory with an independent Gold Coast; 
and 3) recommend to the General Assem- 
bly that appropriate steps be taken in con- 
sultation with the administering authority 
for the termination of the trusteeship agree- 
ment for the territory, to become effective 
upon the attainment of independence by the 
Gold Coast. Commenting on his resolution, 
Mr. Lall explained that it was largely pro- 
cedural, since the Assembly had reserved to 
itself the decision on future action. The 
United Kingdom representative informed 
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the Council that the new Gold Coast Legis- 
lative Assembly, which was to meet on July 
31, 1956, was expected to pass a motion 
calling for independence within the Com- 
monwealth, and the United Kingdom gov- 
ernment would take immediate steps to give 
effect to it; the preparation of legislation 
and the constitutional instruments necessary 
to legalize independence should be com- 
pleted by the middle of 1957. A number of 
representatives congratulated the adminis- 
tering authority on bringing its trusteeship 
of the territory to a successful conclusion, 
and said that they would support the Indian 
draft resolution, although the representa- 
tives of Haiti and Guatemala expressed 
some misgivings about possible precedents, 
and about the desirability, circumstances 
permitting, of holding a simultaneous pleb- 
iscite in French-administered Togoland. At 
the close of the debate the Indian draft reso- 
lution was adopted by 13 votes to o with 1 
abstention (Guatemala). 

Consideration of the future of Togoland 
under French administration was begun at 
the 738th meeting of the Council, which 
had before it a memorandum of the admin- 
istering authority” stating that pursuant to 
the decisions of the tenth session of the As- 
sembly it had enacted provisions which 
authorized the French government to 1) 
promulgate by decree, after consultation 
with the Territorial Assembly, a statute for 
Togoland in conformity with the objectives 
laid down by the trusteeship agreement, and 
2) at an appropriate time, to hold a referen- 
dum, by universal suffrage and secret ballot, 
in which the inhabitants would have an op- 
portunity of choosing between that statute 
and the continuance of the trusteeship sys- 
tem. At the same time, the act introduced 
universal suffrage in Togoland. The mem- 
orandum went on to describe arrangements 
proposed by the administering authority for 
consulting the inhabitants of the territory; 
it stated that the draft statute for the terri- 
tory was to be submitted to the Territorial 
Assembly in the very near future. It pro- 
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vided full territorial, administrative and 
financial self-government for the territory, 
and for representation in the French parlia- 
ment and in the Assembly of the French 
Union for matters of common interest. It 
placed the territorial public services in the 
hands of a Council of Ministers which was 
to be responsible to a Legislative Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage and with full 
legislative powers. The administering au- 
thority therefore requested the Council to 
make immediate arrangements to appoint 
a mission of observers to supervise the hold- 
ing of the referendum which was to take 
place in Togoland during October 1956. 
During Council discussion of the French 
memorandum on Togoland and the request 
of France that the UN send observers to the 
referendum, a number of delegates criticized 
the administering authority for acting, in 
their view, with excessive haste, and for not 
submitting to the Council sufficient informa- 
tion on its plans for the territory. Discus- 
sion also arose as to the competence of the 
Council, rather than the Assembly, to take 
action with respect to decisions of the ad- 
ministering authority having an effect on 
the status of the trusteeship agreement. Fi- 
nally, the terms of the referendum were 
criticized as presenting the inhabitants of 
the territory with less than a full range of 
choice as to their future, the representatives 
of Guatemala, Haiti and Syria expressing 
doubts lest the referendum had _ been 
planned with the objective of incorporating 
French-administered Togoland into the 
French Union, or converting it to a French 
overseas territory. The representative of 
France, supported by representatives of the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Australia, Italy 
and New Zealand, held that Council observ- 
ance of the referendum would in no way 
commit the Council or any of its members 
in respect of the form or possible conse- 
quences of the referendum, nor would it 
prejudice subsequent Assembly action in 
any way. The representatives of India and 
of several other non-administering mem- 
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bers, on the other hand, held that the Coun- 
cil by complying with the French request 
that it send observers would indicate its 
approval of the timing and the conduct of 
the referendum, and would thus be acting 
outside its competence in a matter affecting 
the termination of a trusteeship agreement. 
In a draft resolution submitted by France,” 
the Council would take note that the ad- 
ministering authority had decided to con- 
duct without delay a consultation of the 
population in Togoland under French ad- 
ministraticn by direct and democratic meth- 
ods in order to ascertain the wishes of the 
inhabitants with a view to leading the terri- 
tory towards territorial, administrative and 
financial autonomy and to giving it full 
management of its own affairs, and had re- 
quested the appointment of a mission of 
observers, and would decide to appoint such 
a mission to observe the referendum and to 
report to the Council at a special session so 
that the Council might submit its conclu- 
sions to the eleventh session of the Assem- 
bly. Draft amendments to the resolution 
submitted by the United States,“ were ac- 
cepted, with a drafting change, by France;* 
these 1) added a preambular reference to 
the purposes defined in the trusteeship 
agreement in the light of which the admin- 
. istering authority had undertaken in due 
course to arrange consultations to enable the 
inhabitants freely to express their opinion 
on their political regime and to ensure the 
attainment of the objectives of Article 
76 (b) of the Charter, and 2) added a state- 
ment to the effect that while deciding to 
appoint observers for the referendum the 
Council reserved the final position of the 
UN as to the terms of the referendum and 
its stand with regard to future UN action 
in conformity with obligations under Ar- 
ticle 76(b) of the Charter. Several rep- 
resentatives, while welcoming the United 
States-proposed amendments as clarifying 
the position of the Council on the matter of 
observers, maintained their view that the 
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sending of observers would constitute Coun- 
cil endorsement of action which it had not 
properly examined and which was in any 
event outside its competence; the draft reso- 
lution, as amended, failed of adoption by 
7 votes to 7 with no abstentions. 

At the 745th meeting the Council 
adopted, by 7 votes to 5 with 2 abstentions, 
a draft resolution sponsored by Burma, 
Guatemala, India and Syria“ under which 
it decided to transmit to the eleventh ses- 
sion of the Assembly the memorandum of 
the French government describing its pro- 
posed statute and referendum, and invited 
attention to the records of the discussion of 
the question in the Council at its seven- 
teenth and eighteenth sessions, The repre- 
sentative of France, explaining his vote 
against the resolution, said that he did not 
see any point in asking the Assembly, in 
November, to consider a request that ob- 
servers be sent to follow a referendum 
which would have taken place a month be- 
fore. At its 745th meeting the Council 
adopted by g votes to o with 5 abstentions 
a special draft report prepared by the Secre- 
tariat” which reviewed action taken by 
the Assembly at its tenth session with re- 
spect to United Kingdom-administered and 
French-administered Togoland, events fol- 
lowing the tenth session in the two terri- 
tories and the reports of the administering 
authorities on them, and action taken by 
the Council at its eighteenth session. Prior 
to adopting the report, the Council by a vote 
of g to o with 4 abstentions decided to in- 
clude a statement on the vote by which the 
French draft resolution on Togoland had 
failed of adoption. 


Administrative unions: At its 737th meet- 
ing the Council had before it the report of 
the Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions,” proposing a number of draft con- 
clusions and recommendations on the ad- 
ministrative unions affecting Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi and New Guinea. With 
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regard to Togoland under United Kingdom 
administration, the Standing Committee in 
its report noted that the future of that terri- 
tory had become a direct concern of the 
Council and the General Assembly, and 
therefore the Committee did not consider it 
necessary to submit a report on the admin- 
istrative union affecting it. With regard to 
the Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration, the Standing Committee took 
note of the statement of the administering 
authority that a conference would be held 
in London in September 1956 to consider 
the future political development of the Fed- 
eration of Nigeria,” and decided to postpone 
consideration of the administrative union 
affecting that territory until after the con- 
ference. At its 738th meeting, the Council 
adopted the draft conclusions and recom- 
mendations proposed by the Standing Com- 
mittee, and also took note of the Commit- 
tee’s statements concerning the Cameroons 
and Togoland under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration. 


Attainment by the trust territories of the 
objective of self-government or independ- 
ence: Discussion of the proper form for its 
report to the Asembly on the attainment of 
self-government or independence by the 
various trust territories was based on a 
Council resolution adopted at the seven- 
teenth session” giving effect to the Assem- 
bly’s request for separate reports on the 
matter. The Council had before it a report 
of the Secretary-General” in which he stated 
that there appeared to be two alternative 
ways of carrying out the Council’s request 
for a separate section: 1) exact duplication, 
in a single separate section, of all of the 
relevant information adopted as integral 
parts of territorial chapters; and 2) prepara- 
tion of the separate section in the form of 
an index which would refer the reader to 
the appropriate sections of the territorial 
chapters. After some discussion of the As- 
sembly’s intentions, the Council by a vote 
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of 7 to 7 with o abstentions rejected a Secre- 
tariat” draft of a section which would dupli- 
cate information from other sections in full, 
and adopted by 2 votes to o with 12 absten- 
tions a Secretariat draft along the lines of 
an index.” 


Educational advancement: At its 732d 
meeting the Council took note of the report 
of the Secretary-General on educational ad- 
vancement in trust territories, with particu- 
lar reference to progress of the UN scholar- 
ship program.” 


Rural economic development: At its 735th 
meeting, the Council took note of a further 
progress report of the Committee on Rural 
Economic Development.” In its report, the 
committee stated that it had accumulated 
sufficient basic data to enable it to initiate 
the actual studies entrusted to it by the Coun- 
cil. However, the material at its disposal 
needed to be revised in order to take into 
account more recent developments in the 
trust territories in the fields in which it was 
interested. It had therefore instructed the 
Secretariat to bring up to date the factual 
information in respect of all trust territories, 
and to submit the revised information to it 
in October 1956. A decision would then be 
taken regarding the territory or territories 
to be first studied. 


Other matters: At its 730th meeting the 
Council took note of the third progress re- 
port of the sub-committee on the question- 
naire,” containing its conclusions on the 
applicability of the questionnaire to the spe- 
cial conditions in the Trust Territory of 
New Guinea, and in order to allow the ad- 
ministering authority for New Guinea suff- 
cient time to study the conclusions, decided 
to postpone consideration of the report until 
its nineteenth session. A periodic report 
from the Secretary-General on the provision 
of information on activities of the UN in 
the trust territories” was noted by the Coun- 
cil at its 732d meeting. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary-General: 
In the introduction to the eleventh annual 
report of the Secretary-General on the work 
of the United Nations,’ which covered the 
period from June 16, 1955 to June 15, 
1956, Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
stated that during the period under review 
the most important development bearing 
upon the future role of the UN in world 
affairs was the decisive step taken toward 
universality of membership. He noted that 
sixteen new members had been admitted at 
the tenth session of the General Assembly, 
and that the Security Council had unani- 
mously recommended the admission of 
three additional new Members in the inter- 
vening period. Stressing that the UN, being 
a world institution, was a unifying force in 
a divided world, Mr. Hammarskjold held 
that the UN was faced by three great chal- 
lenges: the relationship of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa with the peoples of western 
traditions; economic development for the 
majority of mankind; and the unresolved 
conflict between the ideologies dividing the 
world. The admission of many new Mem- 
bers, he stated, created new constitutional, 
political and organizational problems for 
the UN. Constitutionally, there were ques- 
tions raised by proposals to enlarge the Se- 
curity Council and the Economic and Social 
Council; politically, there were problems of 
adjustment to the fact that changes in world 
relationships would in the future be more 
fully reflected in the debates and decisions 
of the UN; and for the Secretariat, organi- 
zational and administrative problems arose. 
Constructive solutions for those problems 
would be needed if the UN were to make 
good use of the increased capacity for serv- 
ice resulting from its wider membership. 

In a discussion of the role of the UN in 
a changing world, Mr. Hammarskjold at- 


tached considerable importance to the 
world-wide movement for national self- 
determination. The UN, he said, was in- 
evitably a focal point for efforts to guide 
in a peaceful direction the difficult and deli- 
cate development of new countries. Within 
the community of nations, so great a change 
in the political relationships aroused deep 
emotions on all sides; positions long vital 
to great nations were involved, and on the 
other side the intensity of aspiration for 
equal status created pressures for extreme 
action. While in many cases procedures 
other than those created by the Charter pro- 
vided possibilities for working out funda- 
mental elements of new relationships, Mr. 
Hammarskjold held that negotiations be- 
tween parties to a dispute gained by being 
conducted against the background of the 
Purposes and Principles of the Charter, and 
that the results could usefully be brought 
within the framework of the UN. He was 
convinced that the UN could be a source 
of greater assistance to governments than 
it had so far been; while the give and take 
of public debate had been firmly established 
within the organization, the resources for 
reconciliation which the UN also could pro- 
vide had not received equal recognition. 
In that connection, he referred to the Pales- 
tion question, stating his belief that in spite 
of the difficulties and disappointments en- 
countered the approach chosen by the 
Security Council the previous spring was 
one that should be followed up with all 
possible energy. 

Turning to several special areas with 
which the UN had been concerned during 
the year under review, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral noted considerable progress in the inter- 
national development of atomic energy, 
notably the International Atomic Energy 
Conference held in Geneva during the sum- 
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mer of 1955, and the successful outcome of 
discussions and negotiations on a new In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency during 
1956. In regard to disarmament, the Sec- 
retary-General stated that the main new 
proposals which had emerged during dis- 
cussions in the year under review had been 
advanced primarily as partial or limited 
steps of a confidence-building nature. While 
little if any progress toward the necessary 
measure of agreement on any of those pro- 
posals had been evident in the disarmament 
discussions that had taken place since the 
last session of the Assembly, the Secretary- 
General held that renewed efforts must be 
made to further an atmosphere of greater 
mutual confidence. The crucial state of 
transition in the African continent, he 
stated, was of great significance for the UN. 
It was clear that the voices of Africa which 
would be heard henceforth in the UN 
would be increasingly those of Africans 
themselves. In the interest of the common 
good, it behooved the UN to seek to be as 
helpful as possible to Africa, to its inde- 
pendent and dependent areas alike. While 
there were clear constitutional limitations to 
the extent of UN contributions to orderly 
progress in Africa, it was Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s view that the UN could be more 
helpful than it had been; the broad assur- 
ances of the Charter might be spelled out 
more specifically in their application to in- 
dividual territories, and the pace of eco- 
nomic, social and political development in 
many places would have to be substantially 
accelerated if serious stresses were to be 
averted. 

The Secretary-General devoted consider- 
able attention to economic and social ques- 
tions. Commenting on the general economic 
situation, he noted that while the UN had 
many positive achievements to its credit, 
some of the most important problems were 
still far from solution. Most serious of 
these, in his view, was the continued widen- 
ing since before the war of the gap between 
the industrially advanced countries and the 
under-industrialized countries in the rela- 
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tive rate of growth of per capita incomes. 
If the under-developed countries were even 
to maintain, let alone increase, their relative 
share of the world’s total output, they could 
not rely exclusively on expanded exports of 
primary products to industrial countries, 
but must embark upon a program of broad 
economic development. In this connection, 
the UN was faced with the problem of 
stabilizing prices for the commodities on 
which under-developed countries depended 
so heavily. The flow of international capi- 
tal had failed in the past ten years even to 
regain its prewar importance, and it was 
evident that ways of increasing the supply 
of foreign investment capital, both public 
and private, would have to be sought. The 
newly established International Finance 
Corporation was a step in the right direc- 
tion, as would be the establishment of the 
proposed Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development, but in the view of 
the Secretary-General the problem involved 
considerations much wider than could be 
answered by new institutions alone. In the 
realm of practical suggestions, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold suggested 1) consideration of creat- 
ing a new type of international civil service, 
whose members would be seconded for duty 
as administrators to governments needing 
them for their national development pro- 
grams; 2) intensified efforts to assist many 
countries in improving the content and 
methodology of national statistics and in 
training statisticians; and 3) further steps to 
encourage the development of regional eco- 
nomic cooperation within the UN frame- 
work. 

In the area of human rights, the Secre- 
tary-General noted that the UN would soon 
be engaged in studying developments in 
the observance of human rights throughout 
the world by means of a periodic reporting 
system, combined with a series of intensive 
studies of the evolution and application of 
specific rights or groups of rights. An en- 
couraging development during the year 
under review, he stated, had been the will- 
ingness of nearly all governments to cooper- 
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ate with the UN in the preparation of such 
global studies as a prelude to further action. 
He warned that the reporting system should 
not be permitted to develop into a vehicle 
for the criticism of Member states. 

In the section of his introduction devoted 
to budgetary and administrative questions, 
the Secretary-General remarked that econ- 
omy in the allocation and use of the total 
resources available was primarily a question 
of the number and scope of programs that 
Member governments asked the UN to 
undertake; an undesirable tendency to 
proliferate programs which were then fre- 
quently endowed with inadequate resources 
still persisted, and Mr. Hammarskjold 
stated that as long as it continued the ca- 
pacity of the UN effectively to perform the 
major tasks entrusted to it would be im- 
paired. In the reorganization of the Secre- 
tariat, considerable attention had been given 
to the question of the balance between ofhi- 
cials on the most senior level and the rest 
of the staff, and a reduction of the total cost 
for officials of close to 25 percent had been 
achieved. Stating that he hoped to present 
to the twelfth session of the Assembly a re- 
port containing such definite proposals for 
the senior level as might emerge from the 
experiences gained during a trial period, the 
Secretary-General gave a brief evaluation of 
the situation as it presently appeared. The 
whole question of the organization at the 
senior level, he stated, was closely related to 
the development of the position and func- 
tions of the Secretary-General himself. The 
increased responsibilities which the Secre- 
tary-General had had to shoulder in recent 
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times, he stated, had demonstrated the de- 
sirability of a system sufficiently flexible to 
enable him to devote a major part of his 
time to specific political problems, and he 
felt that the organization faced, in that con- 
nection, a question meriting attention on a 
long-term basis. One possible method of 
increasing flexibility, he suggested, would 
be to reintroduce a senior post above those 
of Director of Personnel and Controller; 
others would be to regularize a system by 
which part of the specific responsibilities of 
the Secretary-General would be delegated for 
longer periods in rotation among the senior 
officials, or to create an intermediary post 
of Deputy Secretary-General either elected 
by the Assembly or appointed by the Secre- 
tary-General as his personal representative 
for all questions which he, because of his 
other duties, might not be able to follow 
to the extent desirable. Belonging to the 
same category of problems, he stated, was 
the question of the proper number of 
Under-Secretaries and other officials on the 
most senior level of equal rank; while the 
view had been expressed that the existing 
number of officials on that level was unduly 
large, Mr. Hammarskjold concluded that 
only a minor reduction would be possible, 
because of the degree of specialization re- 
quired among those officials. He had raised 
these rather technical questions in his re- 
port, he stated, because of the considerable 
interest attached to them by governments 
when more than ever the highest standards 
must be required of the Secretariat in order 
to meet the increasing responsibilties of 
the UN. 
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Cases Before the Court 


Case of the Norwegian Loans Issued in 
France (France v. Norway): In an order of 
September 28, 1956, the Court fixed De- 
cember 20, 1956, as the time-limit for the 
counter-memorial of the Kingdom of Nor- 
way, February 20, 1957, as the time-limit 
for the reply of the government of France 
and April 25, 1957, for the rejoinder of 
Norway. In the same order, the Court 
joined the objections raised by the Kingdom 
of Norway to the merits in the proceedings 
instituted by the French government in or- 
der that it might adjudicate in one and the 
same judgment on these objections and, if 
necessary, on the merits. 


Right of Passage Through Indian Terri- 
tory (Portugal v. India): In an order of 
November 27, 1956, the Court decided to 
postpone to April 15, 1957, the time-limit 
for the filing of the counter-memorial or 
of the preliminary objection of the govern- 
ment of the Republic of India. The 
memorial of the government of Portugal 
was filed within the time-limit fixed by the 
order of March 13, 1956." 


Advisory Opinions 

Judgments of the Administrative Tribu- 
nal of the International Labor Organization 
Upon Complaints Made Against the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization: On October 23, 1956, the 
Court decided by 9 votes to 4 to comply 
with the request of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) Executive Board for an 
advisory opinion on three questions con- 
cerning certain judgments of the ILO 
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Administrative Tribunal.’ As regarded the 
fact that advisory proceedings were used 
to take the place of contentious proceedings, 
the Court did not feel called upon to con- 
sider the merits of this procedure. While 
acknowledging that a certain absence of 
equality had been involved in these proce- 
dures, the Court was of the opinion that the 
inequality was antecedent to its examination 
of the question and did not in fact consti- 
tute an inequality before the Court. The 
procedure adopted had not given rise to any 
objection on the part of those concerned, 
but had been consented to by counsel for 
the officials. The requirements of good 
administration of justice had not been im- 
paired by the fact that the written state- 
ments on behalf of the officials had been 
submitted through the intermediary of 
UNESCO. The Court therefore was satis- 
fied that although no oral proceedings had 
been held, adequate information had been 
made available to it. For these reasons, 
the Court found no compelling reasons 
against lending its assistance in the solution 
of a problem confronting a_ specialized 
agency of the UN. The Court stated that 
only compelling reasons could have caused 
it to adopt a negative attitude which would 
have imperilled the working of the regime 
established by the Statute of the Tribunal 
for the judicial protection of officials. 

The Court was of the opinion (10 votes 
to 3), with regard to the first question, that 
the Tribunal had been competent, under 
Article II of its Statute, to hear the com- 
plaints introduced against UNESCO on 
February 5, 1955, by Messrs. Duberg and 
Leff and Mrs. Wilcox, and on June 28, 1955, 


3 Judgments of the Administrative Tribunal of the 
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by Mrs. Bernstein. In submitting this 
opinion, the Court explained that it could 
not attach a purely formal meaning to Arti- 
cle Hl, paragraph 5 of the Statute of the 
Administrative Tribunal requiring that the 
officials expressly indicate in their com- 
plaints the particular terms of their appoint- 
ments or provisions of the Staff Regulations 
on which they intended to rely. What had 
to be alleged was non-observance of those 
terms or provisions, and in this case the 
complainants had invoked the refusal to 
renew their fixed-term contracts. With 
regard to the second question, the Court 
decided (9 votes to 4) that the question of 
the Tribunal’s competence, a) to determine 
whether the power of the UNESCO Direc- 
tor-General not to renew fixed-term ap- 
pointments had been exercised for the good 
of the service and in the interests of the 
organization; and 4) to pronounce on the 
attitude which the Director-General ought 
to maintain in his relations with a member 
state, in neither case called for an answer 
by the Court. In refusing to be seized with 
this question, the Court stated that che re- 
quest for an advisory opinion under Article 
XII of the Statute of the Tribunal was not 
in the nature of an appeal on the merits of 
the judgments. With regard to question 
three, as to the validity of the Tribunal’s 
decisions, the Court pronounced (10 votes 
to 3) that since it had passed on the com- 
petence of the Tribunal, and had rejected 
the contention relating to jurisdiction, the 
decisions were valid. 

Judge Kojevnikov, although agreeing, 
with certain reservations, with the opinion 
of the Court on questions one and three, 
was unable to concur with the Court on 
question two, which he felt should have 
been given an affirmative answer. While 
voting in favor of the opinion of the Court, 
Judges Winiarski, Klaestad and Sir Mu- 
hammad Zafrulla Khan gave separate opin- 
ions. In presenting his separate opinion, 
Judge Winiarski pointed out that the re- 
quest for an advisory opinion was in fact an 
appeal against the four judgments of the 
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Tribunal and that this utilization of the 
advisory procedure had not been contem- 
plated by the draftsmen of the Charter and 
the Statute of the Court. Judge Klaestad 
felt that the Court should not have given 
the requested opinion because the normal 
judicial method of challenging judgments 
rendered by the Tribunal in contentious 
cases between an international organization 
and individuals would be by means of a 
review in contentious procedure. As, how- 
ever, Article 34 of the Statute of the Court 
allowed neither international organizations 
nor individuals, but only states, to appear 
before the Court as parties to contentious 
cases, the possibility of such a review by 
the Court would be excluded. In such cir- 
cumstances, he continued, Article XII of the 
Statute of the Tribunal was intended to 
provide another means of submitting to the 
Court the question of the validity of judg- 
ments rendered by the Tribunal—namely 
by way of a request for an advisory opinion; 
this transformation from a contentious pro- 
cedure before the Tribunal into an advi- 
sory procedure before the Court, he stated, 
entailed procedural consequences of a seri- 
ous nature. While admitting that the Court 
had jurisdiction to give an advisory opinion 
in the present case in accordance with 
Article 96 of the Charter and Article 65 of 
the Statute of the Court, Judge Klaestad 
stated that since decisions of the Tribunal 
were rendered in disputes between the in- 
ternational organization and_ individuals 
and since only the international organiza- 
tion was accorded the right to challenge in 
the Court the validity of these decisions, 
the provisions in Article XII had established 
a manifest inequality in introducing a re- 
view procedure which failed to observe the 
fundamental principles of equality of justice 
and impartiality of procedure. Since Ar- 
ticle 65 of the Statute was of a permissive 
nature, the Court was entitled to decline 
to give an Advisory Opinion. In submitting 
his separate opinion, Sir Muhammad Za- 
frulla Khan, concurring with the above 
statements, reiterated the requirement that 
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both sides occupy a position of equality 
before the Court and stated that the proce- 
dure adopted, which had dispensed with 
oral proceedings since individuals were de- 
barred from taking part in them, and had 
brought the observations of the officials 
through the intermediary of UNESCO, had 
not in fact placed the parties in a position 
of complete equality, and further, by dis- 
pensing with oral proceedings the Court 
had deprived itself of a means of obtaining 
valuable assistance in the discharge of one 
of its judicial functions. 

Dissenting opinions were presented by 
President Hackworth, Vice-President Bad- 
awi and Judges Read and Cérdova. In 
defense of his position, President Hack- 
worth stressed that the Tribunal did not 
have plenary jurisdiction, and that its com- 
petence was limited according to Article II, 
paragraph 5 of its Statute to: 1) non- 
observance, in substance or in form, of 
the terms of appointment of officials, and 
2) non-observance of provisions of the Staff 
Regulations. UNESCO Staff Rule 104.6 
(d) stated that “A fixed-term appointment 
shall expire, without notice or indemnity 
upon completion of the fixed-term unless a 
renewal is offered and accepted . . . before 
the expiry date....” In the case before 
the Court, the contracts of appointment had 
not been terminated before their comple- 
tion, but had terminated automatically by 
virtue of their own terms. When the com- 
plainants had filed petitions with the Tri- 
bunal, they had not alleged non-observance 
of the terms of their appointment but had 
requested the Tribunal to rescind the deci- 
sion of the Director-General and to enjoin 
him to renew the contracts. In order to 
engage the competence of the Tribunal it 
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should have been shown not only that there 
was a dispute, but that the rights of the 
complainant had been impinged through 
non-observance of the UNESCO Regula- 
tions and Rules. The Tribunal had not 
said that a complaint of this character was 
before it, but that there was a dispute con- 
cerning the interpretation of the Regula- 
tions. President Hackworth concluded 
that as the terms of appointment had not 
been interfered with, and as the Regula- 
tions did not require the renewal of ap- 
pointments, the Director-General had not 
violated the Regulations by declining to 
offer new appointments; thus, the Tribunal 
had no jurisdiction in this case. 

In voicing their dissenting opinion, Vice- 
President Badawi and Judge Read stressed 
the difference between jurisdiction and 
merits. The Tribunal, they stated, had in 
fact mixed up the grounds relating to the 
two questions and had failed to state the 
basis of its jurisdiction. The Tribunal had 
confirmed its jurisdiction to render judg- 
ment, not on the provisions of Article II, 
paragraph 5 regarding non-observance of 
the terms of appointment of officials and of 
provisions of the Staff Regulations, but on 
abuse of rights, a matter which was beyond 
the competence of the Tribunal as estab- 
lished by the provisions of its Statute. 

In explaining his dissenting opinion, 
Judge Cérdova stated that it was based on 
the fact that in his opinion the Court did 
not have the competence to comply with the 
UNESCO request for an advisory opinion. 
He further stated that had the Court had 
competence in this matter, he would have 
agreed to the majority opinion giving com- 
petence to the Tribunal to hear and adjudi- 
cate the case. 








II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Eleventh Annual Meeting 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
was held in Washington, D.C., from Sep- 
tember 24 through 28, under the chairman- 
ship of Antonio Carillo Flores (Mexico). 
Of the five plenary sessions, two were held 
jointly with the International Monetary 
Fund. In addition, an informal session on 
the subject of atomic energy in economic 
development was held. 

In his annual address, Eugene R. Black, 
President of the Bank, noted that during 
the year under review for the first time 
more loans had been made in Asia than in 
any other continent; the total number of 
loans—26—had also been higher than in 
any previous year. After reviewing the de- 
velopments described in the annual report,’ 
Mr. Black turned to a discussion of eco- 
nomic development. The less developed 
countries, he said, held the key to the 
Bank’s future. The process of economic de- 
velopment, once begun, created problems 
which could only be made manageable with 
more economic development. While there 
was a growing awareness of the importance 
of objectivity in development policy in the 
under-developed countries, a great deal 
more was needed. Mr. Black cited several 
erroneous but widely held beliefs about eco- 
nomic development which impeded the 
growth of objectivity: that economic devel- 
opment was a matter for government alone; 
that inflation was a useful way of making 
development painless; and that the con- 
temporary foreign investors had colonialist 
motives. No leader of a developing coun- 
try, he said, could afford to set unrealistic 
economic goals for political motives, then 


disrupt the entire economy trying to achieve 
them, and in the industrialized countries 
political leaders had a heavy responsibility 
to distinguish between short-term political 
advantage and the real long-term interest 
of their countries in the economic growth of 
the less developed areas of the world. He 
called upon the industrialized countries to 
draw a clear distinction between aid for 
economic purposes and aid for military and 
other non-economic purposes. In the com- 
ing years, he stated, the Bank’s contribution 
to economic development could be increas- 
ingly important. 

During discussion of the annual report, 
a number of Governors directed comments 
to the matter of the 1 percent commission 
charged by the Bank on all loans and allo- 
cated to its special reserve. The commission 
had been continued as a matter of policy 
after the end of the first ten years of the 
Bank’s operations, when it had ceased to be 
mandatory. Mr. Black explained that in 
deciding to continue to charge the commis- 
sion the Executive Directors had weighed 
against the wish to relieve borrowers of 
unnecessary interest burdens the relation of 
the Bank’s aggregate loan charges to inter- 
est rates in the private market, and the 
adequacy of the Bank’s reserves. In the 
latter connection, he remarked that as more 
of the Bank’s 18 percent capital became 
available for lending operations the accu- 
mulation of reserves would be facilitated, 
and that would have a bearing on the con- 
tinuance of the 1 percent charge. The Bank 
was also criticized, during the discussion, 
for refusing to lend to countries which were 
in default on their publicly held foreign 
debt, for requiring parliamentary approval 
on its loans, and for making it a condition 


1 For a summary of the annual report, see International Organization, X, p. 630-631. 
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of loans that borrowing countries should 
change their policies in regard to such mat- 
ters as unbalanced budgets and inadequate 
power rates. Mr. Black explained that be- 
fore lending to a country in default on a 
public debt, the Bank satisfied itself that 
the country had made reasonable efforts to 
cure the default, since the maintenance of 
high credit standing by its members had a 
bearing on the Bank’s ability to serve them. 
The Bank, he said, did not require parlia- 
mentary approval per se, but rather wished 
to be sure that its loans were contracted in 
conformity with the requirements of the 
borrowing government’s own law, which 
usually, though not inevitably, involved 
formal legislative authorization. As to the 
Bank’s policy of not lending to countries 
pursuing unsound policies or to borrowers 
unable because of governmental restrictions 
on rates to maintain a sound financial posi- 
tion, Mr. Black explained that the Bank felt 
it could not lend where inflationary tenden- 
cies were allowed to develop to the point 
of threatening internal stability and dis- 
rupting the balance of payments; the Bank 
wanted its loans to contribute to the growth 
of local savings and their application to 
productive purposes, and did not think it 
was its role to help governments postpone 
the difficult decisions needed to mobilize 
local resources. 

The Board took a number of decisions 
on the recommendation of its committee on 
finance and organization. 1) It approved 
the financial statements, auditors’ report and 
administrative budget presented to it in the 
eleventh annual report. 2) It noted with 
approval the allocation of the net income of 
the Bank for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956, to the reserve against losses on loans 
and guarantees. 3) It reviewed and noted 
revisions of two of the Bank’s loan regula- 
tions which had been made by the Execu- 
tive Directors. 4) It made amendments to 
the by-laws of the Bank. 5) It reviewed 
and noted an amendment of the regulations 


? International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Summary Proceedings, Eleventh Annual Meeting 
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relating to Executive Directors and alter- 
nates. 6) It approved the application of the 
Sudan for membership in the Bank and 
established conditions upon which the Su- 
dan would be admitted; the Sudan was to 
subscribe to 100 shares of the capital stock 
of the Bank at the par value of $100,000 
per share, and was to become a member of 
the International Monetary Fund before ac- 
cepting membership in the Bank. 

On the recommendation of the Joint Pro- 
cedures Committee, the Board adopted rules 
for the conduct of the sixth regular election 
of Executive Directors; it elected the Gov- 
ernors for Belgium, Indonesia, Pakistan, the 
Netherlands, Japan, Australia, Cuba, Nor- 
way, Colombia, west Germany, Canada and 
Paraguay to be Executive Directors. Also 
on the recommendation of the Joint Proce- 
dures Committee, the Board 1) approved 
conditions for an increase in the subscrip- 
tion of the Dominican Republic to the 
capital stock of the Bank; 2) established an 
interim Joint Procedures Committee, to be 
in office until the next annual meeting; 3) 
elected its chairman and vice-chairmen, to 
hold office until the election of officers at 
the close of the next annual meeting; and 
4) decided that the twelfth annual meeting 
would be held in Washington, D.C., in 
September 1957." 


Lending Operations 

During the period under review, the 
Bank made a total of thirteen loans in ten 
countries. On September 18 it announced 
a loan of $3 million to the Central Bank of 
Costa Rica, to assist in carrying on a lend- 
ing program for the development of agri- 
culture and light industry. The Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York par- 
ticipated in the loan, without the Bank’s 
guarantee, to the extent of $366,000. The 
loan was for a period of seven years and 
bore interest of 4% percent including the 
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Bank’s 1 percent commission.’ On Septem- 
ber 21, two Bank loans to Austria, totaling 
$31 million, were announced. The loans 
were for electric power expansion. The 
Manufacturers Trust Company participated 
in the loans, without the Bank’s guarantee, 
to the total of $449,000. One of the loans, 
for $21 million, was for 25 years and bore 
interest of 5 percent, including the 1 percent 
commission; amortization was to begin on 
January 15, 1960. The other loan, for $10 
million, was for 20 years, and also bore 
interest of 5 percent; amortization was to 
begin on September 1, 1959." 

On October 11, a loan equivalent to 
$74,628,000 to an agency of the government 
of Italy established in 1950 to administer a 
twelve-year program for the development of 
southern Italy was announced. The Bank 
of America participated in the loan, with- 
out the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $500,000. The loan was for a term of 
20 years and bore interest of 5 percent, in- 
cluding the 1 percent commission. Amorti- 
zation was to begin on September 1, 1959." 
On October 12, the Bank announced a loan 
of $3.4 million to the Port Authority of 
Thailand to finance the purchase of dredges 
and auxiliary equipment to be operated in 
the channel leading to the port of Bangkok 
and in the harbor. The First National City 
Bank of New York participated in the 
loan, without the Bank’s guarantee, to the 
extent of $184,000. The loan, the Bank’s 
second for the development of the port of 
Bangkok, was for a term of fifteen years 
and bore interest of 4% percent, including 
the Bank’s 1 percent commission. 

A loan of $25.5 million in various cur- 
rencies for electric power development in 
Uruguay was made on October 25. The 
loan was made to the Administracién Gen- 
eral de las Usinas Eléctricas y los Teléfonos 
del Estado (U.T.E.), an autonomous gov- 
ernment agency responsible for providing 

3 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release, September 18, 1956. 

4 Ibid., September 21, 1956. 


5 Ibid., Press Release 460, October 11, 1956. 
* Ibid., Press Release 461, October 12, 1956. 
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electric power and telephone services in 
Uruguay. The loan, the Bank’s third to 
U.T.E., was for a term of 25 years and bore 
interest of 5 percent including the 1 percent 
commission. Amortization was to begin on 
October 15, 1961." 

A Chilean government agency responsible 
for promoting economic development and a 
joint stock company owned almost entirely 
by it were the recipients of a Bank loan of 
$15 million for electric power development, 
made on November 1. Grace National 
Bank of New York participated in the 
loan, without the Bank’s guarantee, to the 
extent of $298,000. The loan was the Bank’s 
second to the agency and the stock com- 
pany; it was for a period of 20 years and 
bore interest of 5 percent including the 
I percent commission. Amortization was 
to begin on October 15, 1960." 

A loan of $1.6 million for electric power 
development in Nicaragua was announced 
by the Bank on November 15. It was to 
supplement a loan of $7.1 million made in 
July 1955. Grace National Bank of New 
York participated in the loan, without 
the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of 
$101,000. The loan, which was to an auton- 
omous government corporation supplying 
power to the Managua area, was for a term 
of 15 years and bore interest of 4% percent, 
including the Bank’s 1 percent commission. 
Amortization was to begin on October 1, 
1959." 

Two loans were made in Australia dur- 
ing the period under review. On Novem- 
ber 15 the Bank made a loan of $9.23 
million as part of a transaction carried out 
in participation with institutional investors 
to finance equipment for Qantas Empire 
Airways Ltd., owned by the government 
of Australia,” and on December 5 the Bank 
made a loan of $50 million to the govern- 
ment of Australia to finance imports of 
equipment from the dollar area for the 

1 Ibid., 

8 Ibid., 


® [bid., 
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development of agriculture and forestry, 
road and rail transport, industry and min- 
ing. The loan was for a period of 15 years 
and bore interest of 4% percent, including 
the 1 percent commission. Amortization 
was to begin on July 15, 1959.” 

Two loans were also made in Japan dur- 
ing the period under review. On December 
19, the Bank made a loan equivalent to $4.3 
million in various currencies to assist in the 
execution of land reclamation projects and 
to increase imports of dairy cattle. The loan 
was made to a Japanese government cor- 
poration and was for a term of fifteen years. 
It bore interest of 5 percent, including the 
Bank’s 1 percent commission. Amortiza- 
tion was to begin on November 1, 1959.” 
Also on December 19, the Bank made a 
loan of $20 million to finance part of the 
cost of constructing a modern strip mill at 
a steel plant near Tokyo. The loan was 
made to a government agency which sup- 
plied long-term credit for industrial devel- 
opment and acted as an instrument for 
governmental guarantee of private borrow- 
ing abroad. The First National City Bank 
of New York participated in the loan, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $1,252,000. The loan, the Bank’s seventh 
in Japan, was for a term of fifteen years and 
bore interest of 5 percent including the 
I percent commission. Amortization was 
to begin on May 15, 1960.” 

The Bank’s first loan to Iran was an- 
nounced on January 23, 1957; it was equiva- 
lent to $75 million and was to provide short- 
term financing required for Iran’s second 
seven-year development plan. The Bank of 
America, Irving Trust Company and 
Manufacturers Trust Company participated 
in the loan, without the Bank’s guarantee, 
in the total amount of $3.5 million. The 
loan was for a term of less than six years; 
semi-annual amortization payments were to 
commence on September 14, 1959, and were 
scheduled to retire the loan by September 

11 [bid., Press Release 467, December 5, 1956. 
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15, 1962. The rate of interest was to be 
5 percent, including the 1 percent commis- 
e “4 
sion. 


International Finance Corporation 


Inaugural meeting: The inaugural meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation (IFC) was 
held in Washington, D.C., on September 
24, 1956. Before the Governors was the 
inaugural report on the Corporation,” sub- 
mitted to it by R. L. Garner, IFC President. 
During the two months of actual operations 
covered by the report, considerable progress 
had been made in establishing a working 
organization, adopting operating policies 
for the initial stage of IFC activities, devel- 
oping working procedures and recruiting 
staff. As of September 15, the Corporation 
had 32 members, whose subscriptions totaled 
$78,382,000. An encouraging degree of in- 
terest in IFC’s activities had been shown by 
private industrial enterprises and private 
investors all over the world, the report con- 
tinued, and inquiries received had included 
a number of proposals which had appeared 
to be of a kind appropriate for IFC invest- 
ment. 

In his address to the meeting, President 
Garner stated that the primary interest of 
the IFC was not simply to help along some 
selected private projects, but to demonstrate 
that private investment in the less developed 
areas, prudently made and properly man- 
aged, could be both profitable and useful, 
and thereby to encourage an affirmative at- 
titude on the part of private investors 
throughout the world. To succeed in that 
objective, he stated, the IFC would have to 
earn returns commensurate with the risks 
undertaken, and would make its invest- 
ments not on “easy” terms, but on terms 
approximating as closely as possible those 
which the market found attractive. It was 
therefore planned that IFC investments 
would carry rights of participation in profits 

4 Ibid., Press Release 474, January 23, 1957. 
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and of conversion into equity. As to loca- 
tion of investments, it was planned for the 
present to concentrate entirely on areas in 
which industry was less advanced, and on 
industry rather than finance, commerce or 
agriculture. Finally, President Garner took 
note of the need for confidence in the stand- 
ards of business conduct, and in the treat- 
ment by public authorities of private invest- 
ment; the conduct of public authorities, he 
stated, was predominant in building up or 
destroying the confidence of those control- 
ling capital. 

The Board of Governors at its inaugural 
meeting adopted three resolutions: 1) it ap- 
proved the by-laws of the corporation 
adopted by the Board of Directors; 2) it 
reviewed and noted the rules of procedure 
for meetings of the Board of Directors of 
the IFC as adopted by the Directors; and 
3) it established a procedures committee 
made up of those members of the proce- 
dures committee of the Board of Governors 
of the International Bank who were at the 
same time Governors of the IFC.” 


Other matters: On January 11, 1957, 
President Garner of the IFC announced that 
membership in the IFC had risen to 47 
countries, with capital subscriptions totaling 


$90,396,000." 


Other Matters 


On September 26, 1956, the governments 
of India and Pakistan announced that dis- 
cussions regarding the use of the Indus 
waters being conducted under the auspices 
of the International Bank were to be con- 
tinued until March 31, 1957, and that on 
September 24 their representatives had 
signed another agreement covering ad hoc 
transitional arrangements for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1957.” 

On December 26, 1956, President Black 
of the Bank denied any possibility that the 


46 International Finance Corporation, Summary Pro- 
ceedings, Inaugural Meeting of the Board of Governors, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1956, Washington, 
November 15, 1956. 

™ International Finance Corporation, Press Release 3, 
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Bank would make a loan to the Hungarian 
government then in office. Pointing out that 
Hungary was not a member of the Bank 
and therefore not eligible to borrow from it, 
Mr. Black stated that even if Hungary were 
a member, he would not in any case be pre- 
pared to recommend a loan to its existing 
government.” 

The report of a special survey mission 
which had been studying the economy of 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration was transmitted to 
the Italian government during the period 
under review. In its report, the mission 
stressed that certain basic economic and fi- 
nancial decisions would have to be made if 
the economy of the territory was not to 
deteriorate when the territory became inde- 
pendent in 1960. Plans should initially be 
based on the assumption that exceptional 
assistance might be needed in some degree 
for as much as 20 years beyond the end of 
trusteeship, it stated. While livestock im- 
provement was of fundamental importance, 
its development would necessarily be slow. 
The banana industry, which accounted for 
more than two-thirds of the territory’s ex- 
ports, had to contend with unfavorable 
natural conditions and high transport costs, 
and the mission stated that an early deci- 
sion on its future was essential.” 

For the three months ending September 
30, 1956, the Bank reported a net income 
of $8.4 million, as compared with $6.2 mil- 
lion for the same period in 1955. The in- 
come was placed in the Supplemental 
Reserve against losses on loans and guaran- 
tees, raising the Reserve to $159 million; 
loan commissions amounting to $3.9 million 
were credited to the Bank’s Special Reserve, 
increasing that Reserve to $81 million. 
Gross income for the period, excluding 
loan commissions, totaled $17 million, while 
expenses totaled $8.6 million. Loans made 
during the period brought the total of loans 


48 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release, September 26, 1956. 

® [bid., December 26, 1956. 

* Ibid., Press Release 475, January 25, 1957. 
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to 153 im 44 countries, and raised the gross 
total of commitments to $2,754.1 million. 
Disbursements on loans equaled $64.7 mil- 
lion, bringing the total to $2,028.3 million. 
Repayments of principal received by the 
Bank amounted to $8.6 million, bringing 
total principal repayments to $264.5 million. 
The Bank sold or agreed to sell the equiva- 
lent of $11.7 million principal amounts of 
loans, and in sinking fund operations it pur- 
chased a face amount of $900,000 of its 
3% percent fifteen-year bonds of 1954 due 
1969 and £3,400 of its 34 percent twenty- 
year sterling stock of 1951 due 1966/71. 
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The funded debt of the Bank was conse- 
quently reduced to $849.3 million at Sep- 
tember 30, 1956.” 

Argentina became a member of the Bank 
on September 20, and Vietnam became a 
member on September 21. Argentina’s sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the Bank 
was 1,500 shares with a total par value of 
$150 million; Vietnam’s subscription was 
125 shares, with a total par value of $12.5 
million. Admission of Argentina and Viet- 
nam brought membership in the Bank to 
60, and its total subscribed capital to 
$9,261,200,000." 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Assembly 


The tenth session of the Assembly of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) was held in Caracas from June 19 
to July 16, 1956, under the presidency of 
Dr. Santiago Pérez Pérez (Venezuela). 

The Assembly established Executive and 
Credentials Committees and Technical, Eco- 
nomic, Legal and Administrative Com- 
missions to assist 11 .n its work. 

Dr. Edward Warner, President of the 
ICAO Council, in presenting the Council’s 
report to the Assembly, noted three out- 
standing problems faced by ICAO as a 
result of rapid growth and change in the 
air navigation field: 1) the need to secure 
an adequate implementation of recommen- 
dations already made, and to give any 
possible assistance to that end; 2) the need 
to adapt existing plans to the new require- 
ments of increased traffic and performance, 
making the fullest possible use of existing 
knowledge and of types of equipment al- 
ready available; and 3) the need to seek 
international agreement for the introduction 
of new techniques of accelerated communi- 
cation, and improved methods of traffic 
control, as rapidly as they could prove 
themselves. There was a much greater 
danger, he said, that standards to be at- 


21 [bid., Press Release 464, November 7, 1956. 


tained would be set too low, rather than too 
high. Reporting on the question of omitting 
sessions of the Assembly in some years, Mr. 
Warner stated that 36 states had deposited 
their instruments of ratification of the 
amendments affecting frequency of future 
sessions, and that the necessary number— 
42—for the amendments to take effect 
would probably be received in the near fu- 
ture. The Council had accordingly prepared 
the way for the omission of sessions of the 
Assembly in 1957 or 1958 or both by pre- 
senting budgets for 1958 and 1959 as well 
as 1957, so that the Assembly could provide 
for all three years at its 1956 session if it so 
desired. Decision on the frequency of As- 
sembly sessions was deferred by the Assem- 
bly until 1959, when a full session would be 
called for a general review of ICAO activi- 
ties; if mecessary, it was decided, limited 
sessions would also be held in 1957 and 
1958. 

During discussion in the Executive Com- 
mittee, the United Kingdom delegate an- 
nounced that in view of the fact that the 
organization’s formative period was over 
and that the Council’s work and its work- 
ing methods were changing, it would be 
advisable to review the question of whether 
ICAO should continue to have a permanent 


2 International Financial News Survey, IX, p. 108. 
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president of the Council and a Secretary 
General, or whether it should be governed 
by a Director General when the Council 
was not in session. He held that the Coun- 
cil could no longer be regarded as a perma- 
nent body and the task of presiding over it 
could not be considered a full time occupa- 
tion. The French representative, however, 
held that the importance of the Council’s 
tasks was increasing, and he held there was 
nothing to support the assumption that the 
Council need no longer be a permanent 
body. Even an exchange of views on the 
subject, he held, would not be opportune, 
as it might result in a reopening of the 
discussion on the working methods of the 
Council. After several other representatives 
supported the French view, the United 
Kingdom delegate withdrew his proposal 
for a general discussion. 

A major item referred to the Executive 
Committee was a review of the policy and 
program of ICAO for the provision of air 
navigation facilities and services. After 
lengthy discussion, the Committee adopted 
a resolution, later approved unanimously by 
the Assembly, which directed the Council 
to study all aspects of the tendency for air 
navigation facilities to lag behind new aero- 
nautical developments; the Council was to 
set up a special panel composed of its Presi- 
dent and six or seven members to study all 
aspects of the situation, especially those 
affecting the regional plans, and to find a 
way to overcome the difficulties; it was to 
examine the possibility of establishing inter- 
governmental or private operating agencies 
to solve common problems and the possibil- 
ity of negotiation of loans and other finan- 
cial arrangements. To ensure that the 
panel’s work would be of value not only in 
the immediate future, the Assembly asked 
the Council to prepare a general forecast of 
major trends of development in _inter- 
national civil aviation in the following fif- 


teen years. 

Also on the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Assembly adopted 
a resolution on technical assistance in which 


it noted that ICAO had provided effective 
technical assistance in civil aviation consid- 
ering its resources, and that funds made 
available by the UN Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB) were inadequate; it drew the 
attention of the UN to the importance of 
civil aviation for the economic development 
of assisted countries, at the same time rec- 
ommending an increase in the percentage 
of funds which could be used for regional 
projects, in view of the importance of those 
projects for several countries; finally, it re- 
quested the contracting states to give greater 
emphasis to technical assistance in the civil 
aviation field when preparing their pro- 
grams for TAB. 

Other action taken on the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee included 
the following: 1) A resolution noting the 
final report of the Council on an investiga- 
tion into the establishment, organization 
and methods of the Secretariat was unani- 
mously adopted. 2) Arrangements were 
made with Bolivia, Czechoslovakia and 
Peru for the settlement of arrears in contri- 
butions of those countries. 3) A status for 
the European Civil Aviation Conference in- 
termediate between an independent agency 
and an integrated subsidiary body was es- 
tablished. 4) A new Council which was to 
govern for a three-year term was elected. 
Twenty-one of twenty-four states submit- 
ting their candidatures were elected, Nica- 
ragua withdrew its candidature after a 
lengthy debate, and Chile and the Philip- 
pines were not elected. Japan and Sweden 
joined the Council as new members. The 
Executive Committee decided to adjourn 
debate on two items on the grounds that 
the Assembly was not the proper forum for 
the discussion of air navigation problems 
with strong political overtones and that the 
safety aspects of the questions could be 
brought to the attention of the Council by 
the governments concerned. The items 
were 1) a Czechoslovak proposal for the 
adoption of a resolution inviting all mem- 
bers to refrain from sending uncontrolled 
balloons over the territories of other states 
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without specific authorization, and 2) the 
unsatisfactory situation of civil aviation in 
the middle east, which the Israel delegation 
claimed should have been reported to the 
Council as the actions responsible for it 
were infractions of the ICAO Convention. 

The Assembly adopted eight recommen- 
dations on items referred to the Economic 
Commission. These dealt with charges for 
air navigation facilities including airports, 
prospects for further international agree- 
ment on commercial rights, review of 
ICAO’s policy on international airmail, 
ICAO’s work and future program in the 
economic field, the work program in the 
facilitation and the joint support fields and 
past and future statistical activities of the 
organization. Several resolutions were also 
adopted on the recommendation of the 
Legal Commission. One, taking account of 
the small number of ratifications of im- 
portant international conventions on private 
air law or their amendments, expressed the 
hope that member states would do their 
utmost to become parties to those conven- 
tions. Another concerned the future work 
program for the Legal Committee, while a 
third invited the Council to promote the 
teaching of air law in states where it was 
not yet available. 

Sixteen resolutions were adopted as a re- 
sult of the work of the Technical Commis- 
sion. These concerned, -respectively, a 
general review of the past work of ICAO 
in the technical field and consideration of a 
future technical program; a review of previ- 
ous technical resolutions and recommenda- 
tions in order to bring them up to date; 
consideration of future policy in the formu- 
lation and implementation of regional plans 
including a program for the elimination of 
serious deficiencies; and consideration of 
policy on international standards and rec- 
ommended practices and their implementa- 
tion. 

Acting on the recommendation of the 
Administrative Commission, the Assembly 
established a budget of Canadian $3,567,732 


11CAO Bulletin, 1X, Nos. 7-8, p. 3-43. 
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for 1957 and Canadian $3,492,901 for 1958. 
In both cases, the Council was authorized 
to make an additional appropriation of a 
maximum of $100,000 each year if necessary 
to carry out the program of the organiza- 
tion. The Assembly also fixed the scale of 
contributions for contracting states for 1957 
(Canadian $3,066,727) and 1958 (Canadian 
$2,987,901 ). 

In the course of the tenth session the 
government of Canada offered to bear most 
of the cost falling on ICAO as a result of 
reimbursement of Canadian staff members; 
it also offered an interest-free loan to be 
amortized over a long period, should ICAO 
wish to have its own building. The Prov- 
ince of Quebec also offered to ICAO the 
privileges and immunities within its grant 
which the organization had sought since its 
headquarters had been established in Mon- 
treal. The Assembly unanimously adopted 
a resolution expressing its deep apprecia- 
tion of these developments.’ 


Council 


The 28th session of the ICAO Council 
was held between April 10 and June 16, 
1956. A total of nine amendments to tech- 
nical annexes, most of them minor, were 
adopted. Two of the more important 
amendments dealt with 1) rules of the air, 
providing new terms and definitions for 
weather conditions and laying down provi- 
sions to govern flights outside controlled 
airspace, and 2) air traffic services, changing 
the manner of maintaining separation be- 
tween certain types of flights. The Council 
also approved a complete revision of the 
Holding and Approach-to-Land Procedures 
and amendments to the Rules of the Air 
and Air Traffic Control Procedures. Some 
progress was also made on the problem of 
a center for the eastern Mediterranean flight 
information region. Several proposals were 
prepared for the tenth ICAO Assembly, and 
in the joint financing field, the Council ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Joint Support of Air Navigation 
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services for a revision of the obligations to 
pay and rights to receive cash under the 
North Atlantic Ocean Stations Agreement 
of 1954. Approximate dates for four tech- 
nical meetings in 1957 were also set.” 

The 2gth session of the Council was held 
in three parts; the first consisted of several 
meetings immediately after the tenth session 
of the Assembly, and the second was 
divided into a committee phase, lasting 
from October 2 to November 2, and a 
Council phase, from November 27 to De- 
cember 18. At its meetings following the 
tenth session of the Assembly, the Council 
considered the appointment of a new Coun- 
cil President, on which it deferred decision, 
and a new Secretary-General, in regard to 
which it extended the term of the incum- 
bent, Mr. Carl Ljungberg, until July 31, 
1957- Two questions arising directly out 
of the Assembly’s proceedings were dealt 
with: 1) Pursuant to the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion on the provision of air navigation facili- 
ties and services, the Council approved the 
establishment of the special panel envisaged 
by the Assembly, and also established a sec- 
ond expert panel to predict the operational 
facilities requirements of large turbine- 
engined aircraft of the type that could be 
expected to enter commercial service by 
1961. 2) The Council instructed the Secre- 
tary-General to make a study to establish the 
actual facts of the balloon situation falling 
within the scope of the Convention and to 
present the results of the study to the Air 
Navigation Commission. The Council chose 
Mexico City as the site of the North Ameri- 
can and Caribbean Regional Office, subject to 
the conclusion of satisfactory arrangements.’ 
During the committee phase of the second 
part of its 29th session, the Council defined 
the terms of reference and appointed the 
members of the Special Implementation 
Panel, appointed members and chairmen of 
the Air Navigation Commission and of its 
committees, and approved the convening of 
a special meeting to consider the use of a 


2 Ibid., No. 6, p. 3, 29. 

3 Ibid., Nos. 7-8, p. 44. 

4 Ibid., No. 9, p. 3-4. 

5 ICAO News Release, October 25, 1956. 


very high frequency forward scatter system 
in the North Atlantic region. The panel 
was to 1) consider which elements of cur- 
rently approved regional plans were essen- 
tial, 2) consider whether the approved 
regional plans provided adequately for the 
requirements of operations presently being 
conducted, and 3) with respect to impor- 
tant shortcomings, take appropriate action 
through consultation with contracting states 
and with the Council.* 


Other Matters 


The Third Air Navigation Conference 
was held in Montreal during the week end- 
ing October 25; it was attended by 125 dele- 
gates and observers representing 28 nations 
and four international organizations. The 
Conference revised completely ICAO’s in- 
ternational standards and recommended 
practices dealing with the airworthiness of 
aircraft. It also set up a system by which 
ICAO could provide guidance to member 
states on the latest technical thinking in the 
field of airworthiness. Other matters dealt 
with at the Conference included 1) rear- 
ward-facing seats; 2) navigation lights; 3) 
route and aerodrome qualifications for 
pilots; and 4) operational control.’ 

Other meetings held during the period 
under review included the following: 1) the 
special panel established by the Council to 
clarify some of the problems of the impend- 
ing jet age in civil aviation held a week- 
long meeting in Montreal ending on October 
30, 1956 and another in January 1957; 2) 
a conference designed to reach agreement 
on a uniform world-wide policy with re- 
spect to airport charges was held in Mon- 
treal during November 1956;' 3) the special 
panel established by the Council to deter- 
mine improvements in air navigation serv- 
ices and facilities necessary during the 
coming five years held meetings in Mon- 
treal and Paris throughout the period under 
review; and 4) a special North Atlantic 


* Ibid., October 30, 1956, and January 30, 1957. 
' Ibid., November 28, 1956. 
8 Ibid., January 9 and 22, 1957. 
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fixed services meeting to solve certain point- 
to-point radio communications problems 
was held in Montreal during January 1957.’ 

During the period under review, two 
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states became members of ICAO, raising 
total membership in the organization to 70: 
the Sudan on July 29, 1956,” and Morocco 
on December 13, 1956.” 


International Labor Organization 


Conference 


The 39th session of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) Conference was 
held in Geneva from June 6 to 28, 1956, 
under the presidency of Mr. Mohsen Nasr 
(government delegate and Minister of La- 
bor, Iran). The Conference was attended 
by delegates from 73 member countries and 
observers from the Federation of Malaya, 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration, and Trinidad. Dur- 
ing the session Morocco, Tunisia and the 
Sudan were admitted to membership. 

The credentials committee reported to the 
Conference on objections to the credentials 
of delegations from several countries. The 
committee had unanimously decided that 
objections to the credentials of the Chinese 
delegation, the Chilean and Italian workers’ 
delegations, the workers’ delegates of 
France, Italy and Libya, the Peruvian work- 
ers’ adviser, and the workers’ delegation 
from the Union of South Africa were ir- 
receivable. As they were unanimous, the 
committee’s decisions were final in those 
instances. The committee had not, how- 
ever, reached unanimous conclusions with 
regard to the employers’ delegations from 
Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poiand, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
Soviet Union, the Spanish workers’ delega- 
tion, or the Rumanian workers’ and em- 
ployers’ delegations. In a series of votes the 
Conference decided to accept the credentials 
of all of those delegations. 

The Conference had before it the an- 
nual report of the ILO Director-General 
(Morse),’ which it discussed at some length. 
Commenting on the discussion, Mr. Morse 

® Ibid., January 23, 1957. 


%” ICAO Bulletin, X1, Nos. 7-8, p. 37. 
11 1]CAO News Release, December 13, 1956. 


took issue with delegates who had expressed 
fears that the ILO’s prestige had diminished 
during recent years because of the entrance 
of political elements into some of its sub- 
stantive activities. Mr. Morse held that the 
Conference had gained greater status, judg- 
ing by the interest in international labor 
conventions demonstrated at the 39th ses- 
sion, and he also drew attention to the im- 
portance attached to ILO technical assist- 
ance by many speakers, to the fact that the 
organization was beginning to deal with the 
new problems of automation and of the in- 
dustrial application of atomic energy, to the 
new labor-management relations program, 
and to the new workers’ education pro- 
gram, all of which showed that the ILO 
was actively working to meet the needs of 
the future. He acknowledged that perhaps 
never before had the ILO been such an 
object of public discussion and controversy, 
in particular in relation to the question of 
representation of employers and workers 
from countries with a communist form of 
government, but at the same time, he held, 
public awareness and support of the ILO 
had never been greater. He went on to out- 
line the need for ILO activity in the fields 
of economic progress in the under-developed 
countries, the rural-urban employment rela- 
tionship, and in alleviating strains due to 
technological progress, throughout relating 
ILO’s program to the importance of in- 
dividual freedom and social development. 
The Conference adopted a recommenda- 
tion on welfare facilities after holding a sec- 
ond discussion of the item; introducing the 
report of the committee on welfare facili- 
ties, Mr. Heinrici (government adviser, 


1 For a summary of the report, see International Or- 
ganization, X, p. 478-479. 

















Sweden) told the Conference that debate on 
the scope of the proposed recommendation 
had centered on whether it should include 
agricultural workers. A negative decision 
had finally been reached. After revision by 
a drafting committee, the proposed recom- 
mendation was adopted by 185 votes to 37, 
with o abstentions. The facilities covered 
by it related to 1) feeding facilities in or 
near the undertaking; 2) rest and recreation 
facilities, excluding holiday facilities, in or 
near the undertaking; and 3) transportation 
facilities to and from work where ordinary 
public transportation was inadequate or 
impracticable. It applied to manual and 
non-manual workers employed in public or 
private undertakings, excluding agriculture 
and sea transport. The recommendation 
further indicated that the facilities it cov- 
ered could be provided by means of public 
or voluntary action. It included detailed 
clauses covering facilities for feeding, recre- 
ation and transport; other sections related 
to the management and financing of such 
facilities. 

A second discussion on vocational train- 
ing in agriculture was held by the Confer- 
ence. Mr. Larchevéque (government ad- 
viser, France), introducing the report of the 
committee on agriculture containing a pro- 
posed recommendation, said that in general 
the committee had approved the text pre- 
pared by the ILO Office, and most of the 
amendments submitted dealt with points of 
detail or were intended to improve the 
drafting. The proposed recommendation, 
after referral to a drafting committee, was 
adopted by 220 votes to o with 2 abstentions. 
It stated that in each country the public 
authorities or other appropriate bodies 
should ensure that vocational training in 
agriculture was provided and organized in 
an effective, rational, systematic and coor- 
dinated program. The objectives of such 
training, it continued, should include such 
points as the need for instilling in farm 
men and women a sense of the social im- 
portance of their work; more effective use 
of land, labor and capital; conservation of 
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soil and other natural resources; improve- 
ment of incomes, standards of living, em- 
ployment opportunities and prospects of 
advancement; promotion of mechanization, 
where appropriate; overcoming of problems 
of seasonal unemployment and of under- 
employment; and improvement of rural 
life generally. The recommendation also 
contained detailed provisions on the meth- 
ods of training. Other sections related to 
farm and other interested organizations, 
and national and international action. 

The Conference considered the question 
of forced labor, which had also been entered 
on its agenda for a first discussion. The 
committee’s report was introduced by 
Father J. G. Stokman (government dele- 
gate, Netherlands) who said that in the 
committee there had been general agree- 
ment to condemn forced labor in its differ- 
ent forms, and most members had also 
thought that the new instrument should 
take the form of a convention and that it 
should be short and clearly worded. Dur- 
ing discussion of the committee’s report, a 
United States government proposal to the 
committee to prohibit international trade in 
goods produced by forced labor was men- 
tioned by several speakers, most of whom 
said that the proposal needed further ex- 
amination. Three amendments were sub- 
mitted by the Soviet government delegate; 
the first was to specify that the convention 
would apply in non-self-governing terri- 
tories as well as in sovereign states; the sec- 
ond in connection with revision of the 
forced Labor Convention of 1930, was a 
further reference to application in metro- 
politan and non-metropolitan territories; 
and the third embodied an additional text, 
in the operative passage of which the Con- 
ference was to invite ILO members to abol- 
ish existing laws directed against workers 
and their unions, considering that anti- 
worker and antitrade union legislation 
made the fight of the trade unions against 
forced labor more difficult. A number of 
speakers opposed the amendments sub- 
mitted by the Soviet Union government 
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delegation, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans 
(government delegate, United Kingdom), 
remarking that the amendments constituted 
diversionary tactics. After some further de- 
bate, the first of the Soviet amendments was 
rejected by 58 votes to 114 with 37 absten- 
tions, and an amendment proposed by a 
number of members of the employers’ 
group, proposing to delete a clause referring 
to practices depriving the worker of the 
possibility of terminating his employment, 
was also defeated by 62 votes to 125 with 
21 abstentions. The proposed conclusions 
were adopted as a whole by 174 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions. In them, the Confer- 
ence stated 1) that the instrument should 
take the form of a convention; 2) that the 
preamble of the convention should state that 
forced labor was a violation of human rights 
as set forth in the UN Charter; 3) that the 
proposed convention should provide that 
every ILO member ratifying it should un- 
dertake to suppress and not to make use of 
forced or compulsory labor, concentration 
camps or the deportation of national minori- 
ties, a@) as a means of political coercion, 
6) as a method of mobilizing labor for eco- 
nomic development, ¢) as a means of labor 
discipline, d) as a punishment for participa- 
tion in strikes, ¢) as a means of racial, so- 
cial, national or religious discrimination, or 
f) as a consequence of methods of payment 
depriving the worker of a chance to termi- 
nate his employment; and 4) that the con- 
vention should provide that every ILO 
member ratifying it should undertake ef- 
fective measures to secure immediate and 
complete compliance with its provisions. 
The Conference then adopted an amended 
text of a draft resolution concerning revi- 
sion of the Forced Labor Convention of 
1930, after the Soviet Union government 
delegate had withdrawn the second of his 
three amendments, relating to that draft 
resolution. In the resolution as adopted the 
Conference, 1) pending the revision of the 
1930 Convention, asked ILO members 
which had not yet ratified it to study the 
possibility of doing so as soon as possible, 
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and invited all member states to take effec- 
tive measures to abolish forced labor every- 
where; 2) requested the Governing Body to 
consider placing the question of revision of 
the 1930 Convention on the agenda of the 
earliest possible session of the Conference; 
and 3) gave the Director-General instruc- 
tions for preparation of the relevant report. 
By 199 votes to o with o abstentions the 
Conference adopted a resolution deciding 
to place the question of forced labor on the 
agenda of its goth session for a second dis- 
cussion, with a view to a final decision on a 
convention on the subject; it rejected by 47 
votes to 143, with 20 abstentions, the third 
Soviet Union government amendment, re- 
garded as a separate resolution. 

First discussions were also held on living 
and working conditions of indigenous popu- 
lations in independent countries, and weekly 
rest in commerce and offices. Conclusions 
were adopted on those points, together with 
resolutions inviting the Governing Body to 


-include them in the agenda of the next ses- 


sion of the Conference. The Conference 
adopted resolutions concerning automation, 
reduction of hours of work, abolition of 
discrimination based on sex in the field of 
remuneration, and stopping of the arma- 
ments race together with reduction of mili- 
tary expenditure and reversion of the 
resources thus released to the needs of de- 
veloping peaceful industry and improving 
the living conditions of the population. In 
regard to automation, the Conference recog- 
nized its profound impact on all aspects of 
labor and social policy with which the ILO 
was concerned, urged that various measures 
be taken at the national level to facilitate 
orderly adjustment to technological ad- 
vance, and suggested that various activities 
be undertaken by the ILO. 

The Conference held a general prelimi- 
nary exchange of views on the report of the 
committee on freedom of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, during which sev- 
eral speakers dwelt on the importance of 
the ILO’s tripartite structure and on the 
independence of employers’ and workers’ 

















organizations. Other speakers emphasized 
ways in which universality in the ILO could 
serve to improve the circumstances of the 
working population, while still other speak- 
ers urged the rightfulness and desirability 
of allowing employers’ and workers’ dele- 
gates from countries with a socialist econ- 
omy to be admitted. At the conclusion of 
the discussion, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin- 
Evans (government delegate, United King- 
dom) said that universality and tripartitism 
were merely instruments for use in for- 
warding the purposes of the ILO, and if 
they were no longer appropriate to the 
changing circumstances of the day, then 
they, and not the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, would have to be refashioned. After 
reviewing the intentions of the tripartite 
principle—that both employers and workers 
should make their own peculiar contribu- 
tions, that every delegate should be entitled 
to vote individually and that there should 
be a balanced strength between employers’ 
and workers’ representatives—and develop- 
ments affecting those objectives during the 
life of the organization, Sir Guildhaume 
said that in connection with the principle 
of universality the problem faced by the 
ILO was fundamentally one of voting 
rights, for which it would be possible to 
seek a practical solution. 

After a discussion the Conference adopted 
the report of its Committee on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations. 
It decided to grant China voting rights dur- 
ing the 39th session despite the amount of 
its arrears, and adopted recommendations 
from its finance committee of government 
representatives 1) concerning the settlement 
of Spanish arrears of contributions, 2) estab- 
lishing the financial contributions of Spain 
and Rumania for 1956 and 1957, and 3) 
recommending the cancellation of Albania’s 
arrears from January 1, 1950, to May 31, 
1954, subject to the condition that all other 
amounts due should be paid in full within 
twelve months. After a discussion during 
which Mr. V. B. Day (employers’ adviser, 


2 Industry and Labor, XVI, p. 3-94. 
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United States) said that the program and 
activities of the ILO were neither realistic 
nor responsive to the proper functions of 
the organization, that there was a tendency 
to conduct too many meetings and that 
there might be merit in the suggestion that 
the Conference only meet every two years, 
while Sir Alfred Roberts (workers’ dele- 
gate, United Kingdom) observed that all 
the suggestions to reduce the number of 
meetings would simply result in less and 
less contact with Geneva, more and more 
bureaucracy, more and more pamphlets and 
less and less personal contact, the Confer- 
ence adopted the report of its finance com- 
mittee respecting the budget and allocation 
of expenses among member states for 1957, 
together with various other financial and 
administrative questions. The figure for 
expenditure and income in 1957 was set at 
$7,617,708." 


Other Matters 

The sixth session of the Coal Mines Com- 
mittee was held in Istanbul from April 30 to 
May 11, 1956, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. L. Gonzalez Barros (Colombia). On 
the agenda of the session were 1) a general 
report dealing particularly with a) action 
taken in various countries in the light of 
conclusions adopted at previous sessions of 
the committee, 5) steps taken by the Office 
to follow up the studies and inquiries pro- 
posed by the Committee, and c) recent 
events and developments in the coal indus- 
try, especially safety in coal mines and re- 
cruitment and vocational training in coal 
mines. Part of the Committee’s general dis- 
cussion dealt with safety and recruitment 
and vocational training in coal mines. The 
discussion also covered conditions of work, 
welfare facilities, productivity, trends in 
supply and demand, the minimum age of 
admission to employment underground, in- 
dustrial relations and the work of the 
Committee. Resolutions adopted related 
mainly to safety, recruitment and training 
in the industry, and the effect given to the 
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conclusions adopted by the Committee at 


its previous sessions.’ 

The fifth session of the Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Committee 
was held in Geneva from May 14 to 25, 
1956, under the chairmanship of Mr. M. 
Kaufmann (Switzerland). The Commit- 
tee’s work at its fifth session was based on 
1) a general report dealing particularly with 
a) action taken in the various countries in 
the light of the conclusions adopted at previ- 
ous sessions of the Committee, 4) steps 
taken by the Office to follow up the studies 
and inquiries proposed by the Committee, 
and ¢) recent events and developments in 
the construction industry, in particular safe- 
ty in the industry and national housing 
programs and full employment. The Com- 
mittee discussed the existing situation in 
the industry, stabilization of employment 
and earnings, recruitment and vocational 
training of labor, conditions of work, indus- 
trial relations, safety and housing. Sum- 
ming up the deliberations of the Commit- 
tee, its Secretary-General, Mr. J. Price, 
stated that the high attendance and the 
tenor of the discussion were evidence of the 
particular interest in the Committee of the 
various countries. He stressed the impor- 
tance of the Committee’s work in the at- 
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tainment of expanding economic activities, 
increasing employment opportunities and 
rising standards of living. The Committee 
adopted several resolutions, on safety, tech- 
nical assistance in the field of safety, and 
on national housing programs and full em- 
ployment; it also adopted conclusions on the 
effect given to texts adopted at previous ses- 
sions, and suggested items for inclusion in 
the agenda of its next session." 

Other meetings held during the period 
under review included 1) a group training 
course on cooperation, held in Denmark 
from August 1 to September 12, 1956, un- 
der the co-sponsorship of the ILO, the UN 
and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion;’ 2) a meeting of experts on dangerous 
substances, held in Geneva from August 13 
to 24, 1956; 3) a meeting of experts on in- 
dustrial and human relations, held in Ge- 
neva from July 2 to 11, 1956; and 4) the 
sixth conference of American states mem- 
bers of the ILO, held in Havana from 
September 3 to 14, 1956, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. J. Suarez Rivas (Cuba); on 
the agenda of the conference were 1) a 
report of the Director-General, 2) the role 
of employers and workers in programs to 
raise productivity, 3) labor-management re- 
lations, and 4) cooperatives.” 


International Monetary Fund 


Eleventh Annual Meeting 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund was held in Washington, 
D. C., from September 24 through 28, 1956, 
under the chairmanship of Antonio Carillo 
Flores (Mexico). Of the six plenary ses- 
sions, two were held jointly with the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. In addition, an informal 
session on recent developments in monetary 
analysis was held. 

In presenting the eleventh annual report 

3 Ibid., p. 226-249. 

4 Ibid., p. 272-286. 


5 Ibid., p. 472. 
® Ibid., p. 447. 


of the Fund,’ Ivar Rooth, Managing Direc- 
tor, noted that during the first ten years of 
the Fund’s existence many of its members 
had been primarily concerned with prob- 
lems of reconstruction and recovery. By 
1950, however, many countries were more 
and more placing development in the fore- 
front of their economic programs. In the 
field of monetary policy, he noted, the Fund 
had been among the first to present the 
payments problem as one aspect of the eco- 
nomic disorder growing out of inflation. In 
the preceding few years, production had 

' [bid., p. $02. 

8 Ibid., p. 486-502. 


1 For information on the report, see International 
Organization, X, p. 636-638. 














expanded rapidly, and there had also been 
a striking recovery in trade and in the re- 
serves of many countries; for several years, 
the payments of the rest of the world with 
the United States had been in surplus, if 
receipts from United States aid were in- 
cluded, but Mr. Rooth reminded the Gover- 
nors that extraordinary United States gov- 
ernment financing might not continue 
indefinitely. He also noted the danger of 
inflation in many countries; while the Fund 
had always placed great stress on the role 
of a flexible financial policy in dealing with 
payments difficulties as they emerged, and 
had made special efforts to encourage a 
policy of development with stability, many 
less developed countries still tended to fi- 
nance development with bank credit when 
their own savings and the flow of capital 
from abroad was not adequate for urgent 
requirements. Such a policy, he said, was 
self-destructive. 

Turning to current economic problems, 
Mr. Rooth noted that while the expansion 
of world trade had been an important ele- 
ment of economic strength during recent 
months, it was regrettable that in many 
countries there had recently been an increas- 
ing group pressure for protection in various 
forms, and that the tendency toward free 
trade was not so strong as it had been some 
years previously. Fluctuations in inter- 
national markets for raw materials, attrib- 
utable in part to changes in industrial 
production, in part to the disposal of sur- 
plus commodities, and in part to sudden 
changes in the stockpiling of strategic ma- 
terials, had bad effects on the economic 
development programs of countries whose 
foreign exchange receipts depended upon 
exports of a few sensitive raw materials. 
Much could be done to alleviate the effects 
of fluctuations in the exchange receipts 
of raw materials-exporting countries, Mr. 
Rooth stated, without entering into com- 
modity stabilization agreements, and in such 
situations it was reasonable for the Fund to 
be liberal with drawings, provided the 
member was following good policies. The 
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Fund could and should be of material as- 
sistance in minimizing the adverse effects 
of a sudden fall in foreign exchange re- 
ceipts. Turning to exchange restrictions, 
Mr. Rooth noted that great progress toward 
multilateralism had been made in recent 
years, and that although their currencies re- 
mained inconvertible, the United Kingdom 
and most of the countries in western Europe 
had made them transferable over a wide 
area; as a consequence of wider transfer- 
ability, some of the practices associated with 
inconvertibility were being moderated. The 
practical problem facing Fund members 
was to move gradually from the transitional 
arrangements under inconvertibility to full- 
scale convertibility without risking the prog- 
ress already made in strengthening the 
pattern of world payments. It was in that 
connection that the Fund could play a use- 
ful role in supplementing the reserves avail- 
able to member countries. Mr. Rooth called 
upon Fund members to approach the Fund, 
confidentially and in good time, for assist- 
ance, both technical and financial, and to 
pursue financial policies consistent with the 
maintenance of a balanced payments posi- 
tion. 

During the discussion of the annual re- 
port considerable emphasis was put on the 
problem of inflation; the tendency of in- 
vestment to run ahead of savings and wages 
to increase more rapidly than productivity 
was noted. While realizing the difficulties 
involved in dealing with inflation, several 
Governors felt that there was good reason 
to hope that the threat to monetary stability 
would be met; the success of some coun- 
tries in fighting inflation and the fact that 
many others were taking steps to put anti- 
inflationary policies into effect were noted. 
A number of Governors called attention to 
the fact that monetary policy was not by 
itself adequate to avoid inflation, since there 
was no way by which monetary policy 
could offset excessive public expenditure or 
indiscriminate wage increases. The Gover- 
nor for the Netherlands noted that it was 
important for members to come to regard 
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use of Fund resources in much the same 
way as the use of reserves, and that draw- 
ings on the Fund should be a normal source 
of foreign exchange for short-term reserve 
requirements. He also called attention to 
the difficulties which might arise from too 
much use of Fund resources in a period of 
world-wide inflation. Some special prob- 
lems in connection with the use of Fund 
resources were noted by some Governors, 
particularly the desirability of reconsidering 
the schedule of charges and of exploring the 
possibilities of repurchase in some form 
other than with gold and convertible cur- 
rencies. The Governor for Canada urged 
the Fund to reconsider its working meth- 
ods, and in particular to appoint as Execu- 
tive Directors men with official responsibili- 
ties in their own central banks or treasuries; 
the routine work of the Executive Board, 
he said, could then be carried on by the 
Alternate Directors, with the Executive Di- 
rectors coming on occasion for major policy 
decisions. The Governors for the United 
Kingdom and United States suggested that 
the question be considered by the new Ex- 
ecutive Board and Managing Director. 

On the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Finance and Organization, the Board 
1) approved the report on audit for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1956, the finan- 
cial statements contained therein and the 
administrative budget for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1957; 2) reviewed amend- 
ments to the rules and regulations adopted 
by the Executive Board since the tenth an- 
nual meeting, announcing that it had no 
changes to suggest; and 3) established terms 
and conditions on which the Sudan was to 
be admitted to membership; the Sudan 
was to have a quota of $10,000,000, its sub- 
scription was to be equal to its quota and 
not less than 3.5 percent of it was to be 
paid in gold and the balance in the currency 
of the Sudan. The Governors also held 
their sixth regular election of Executive 
Directors, electing twelve new Executive 


2 International Financial News Survey, IX, p. 128. 
3 Ibid., p. 116, 188. 
* Ibid., p. 212. 
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Directors. It was decided that the twelfth 
annual meeting would be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in September 1956, and a chair- 
man and five vice-chairmen, as well as an 
interim Joint Procedures Committee, were 
elected at a joint meeting with the Gover- 
nors of the International Bank. 


Other Matters 


In September 1956, the Egyptian govern- 
ment purchased Canadian dollars equiva- 
lent to $15 million from the Fund with 
Egyptian pounds. The purchase, the sec- 
ond by Egypt from the Fund, amounted to 
25 percent of Egypt’s quota.’ Iran made 
two purchases from the Fund during the 
period under review; in July it purchased 
$20 million with rials, and in September it 
purchased $5.5 million with rials.’ Quotas 
of several members were changed during 
the period: Nicaragua’s quota was raised 
from $2 million to $7.5 million in connec- 
tion with a stand-by arrangement under 
which Nicaragua was permitted to purchase 
any member currency up to $3.75 million 
between November 21, 1956 and May 21, 
1957; and the quotas of Ecuador and the 
Dominican Republic were each increased 
from $5 million to $10 million.’ 

On December 15 it was announced that 
the government of Bolivia had consulted 
the Fund regarding a comprehensive eco- 
nomic stabilization program which was to 
be put into effect on December 15. It pro- 
vided for a fundamental reform of the 
exchange system and procedures for ex- 
change stabilization. The Fund, to support 
Bolivia’s stabilization efforts, had agreed to 
a one-year stand-by arrangement under 
which Bolivia was permitted to purchase 
foreign currencies from the Fund equiva- 
lent to $7,500,000. Bolivia had also made 
an agreement with the United States gov- 
ernment making available $10,000,000 for 
the same purpose.* 

During October 1956 it was announced 
that France had made a stand-by arrange- 


5 Ibid., p. 196. 
* Ibid., p. 197. 
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ment permitting it to purchase, with French 
francs, up to $262,500,000 in foreign cur- 
rencies from the Fund during the following 
twelve months.’ 

On January 10, 1957, the Fund an- 
nounced that an initial par value for the 
Argentine peso, at 18.0000 pesos per United 
States dollar, had been established. 

It was announced on December 10, 1956, 
that the government of the United King- 
dom had made arrangements with the Fund 
under which it was permitted to purchase 
from the Fund, with sterling, up to the 
amount of its quota of $1,300 million. The 
arrangements fell into two parts: 1) a draw- 
ing of $561,470,000; and 2) a stand-by ar- 
rangement under which up to the equiva- 
lent of $738,530,000 in foreign currencies 
could be purchased with sterling at any time 
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during the following twelve months. Per 
Jacobsson, the new Managing Director of 
the Fund, stated in connection with the 
announcement that the United Kingdom 
had made it clear that it intended to main- 
tain the rate of the pound sterling at. its 
existing parity and to avoid the reimposition 
of external controls. To that end, the 
United Kingdom had announced its inten- 
tion of following fiscal, credit and other 
policies designed to strengthen the economy, 
both internally and externally. The pursuit 
of such policies, Mr. Jacobsson stated, would 
clearly promote the objectives of the Fund, 
and for that reason, and with a view to the 
special importance of sterling as a world- 
wide reserve and trading currency, the 
Fund had approved a transaction of such 
magnitude.” 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Ninth General Conference 


The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
held its ninth General Conference in New 
Delhi from November 5 to December 5, 
1956. It was presided over by Mr. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of Education 
(India).’ Of the 76 states which were mem- 
bers of UNESCO as of June 30, 1956, the 
Conference recognized as valid the creden- 
tials of 73 attending member states. In 
addition, the Conference was attended by 
delegates from associate members, and ob- 
servers from non-member states, the UN 
and international and non-governmental or- 
ganizations. 


Membership and _ representation: The 
General Conference adopted two resolutions 
at its fourth plenary meeting, admitting 
Tunisia and Morocco as members; it also 
admitted the Federation of Nigeria as an 
associate member. The General Conference 

T International Monetary Fund, Press Release 243, 
October 18, 1956. 

8 International Financial News Survey, IX, p. 215. 

® [bid., p. 189. 


1 For information on the eighth General Conference, 
see International Organization, 1X, p. 280-285. The 


decided to adjourn consideration of any pro- 
posals to exclude the representatives of the 
government of the Republic of China or to 
seat representatives of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China unless the General Assembly took a 
contrary decision on that issue. 


Budgetary and financial matters: A total 
budget for 1957 and 1958 of $23,849,355 
was appropriated by the General Confer- 
ence. The assessment level for 1957-1958 


was estimated at $23,394,355. The total 
budget for 1955 and 1956 had been 
$21,617,830. The Conference also decided 


to surrender to member states budget sur- 
pluses available for distribution on January 
1, 1957. Adopting a scale of contributions 
of member states for 1957-1958, the Con- 
ference decided that this should be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the scale of con- 
tributions to be adopted by the General 
Assembly at its eleventh session, suitably 
above summary of the ninth General Conference is based 
on the following documents: United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization Documents 


9C/Resolutions (prov.), 9C/3, 9C/s5 Corr.1, and 9C/s5 
Add.1. 
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adjusted to take into consideration: 1) the 
difference in membership; 2) the principle 
that no one member should in normal times 
contribute more than one-third of the total 
budgetary appropriations; and 3) the prin- 
ciple that in normal times the per capita 
contribution of any member state should 
not exceed the per capita contribution of 
the member state bearing the highest assess- 
ment. It was also resolved that the con- 
tributions of Canada and the United States 
would be payable in United States dollars, 
while the contributions of other member 
states would be payable either in United 
States dollars, pounds sterling or French 
francs. The General Conference drew the 
attention of all members to the desirability 
of ensuring that due provision was made in 
national budgets for the payment of contri- 
butions during the year to which the assess- 
ment related. 

The Conference noted a report of the 
Director-General that the annual payments 
on arrears due from Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Poland had been paid for 1955 
and 1956 and reaffirmed the arrangements 
for the payment of those arrears in annual 
installments. 

Among other financial decisions of the 
General Conference, a_ resolution was 
adopted to maintain the Working Capital 
Fund at $3,000,000, The Director-General 
was authorized to advance during 1957- 
1958, with the approval of the Executive 
Board, sums not exceeding $900,000 to meet 
unforeseen, extraordinary and unpredictable 
expenses. 


Organization and Administration: The 
General Conference elected the following 
thirteen members of the Executive Board: 
United States, India, Spain, Venezuela, Ja- 
pan, Federal Republic of Germany, El 
Salvador, Soviet Union, Australia, Belgium, 
Pakistan, Greece and Poland. It was decided 
that Pakistan’s term was to expire at the 
close of the tenth session of the General 
Conference. 


2 The tribunal is the final court of appeal for staff 
members against a decision of the Director-General 
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The Conference also requested the Direc- 
tor-General to continue his efforts to im- 
prove the standards of competence and the 
geographical distribution of the Secretariat, 
in particular by applying a less rigid quota 
system for member states, where it might 
have unduly restrictive implications for 
small contributor countries. 

As regarded the Staff Regulations and 
Rules, it was decided 1) to amend member- 
ship on the administrative tribunal’ to in- 
clude four staff members chosen by the 
Director-General in agreement with the 
Staff Association, and 2) to provide that 
its chairman should be nominated by the 
President of the International Court of 
Justice. Other decisions concerned salaries 
and allowance systems, both of general serv- 
ice and professional personnel, as well as 
social security questions. 


Program: The most important innovation 
in the UNESCO program as adopted by 
the ninth General Conference was the em- 
phasis on three major projects. In educa- 
tion, the major project adopted dealt with 
the extension of primary education in Latin 
America. This was a result of the work 
done at the UNESCO Regional Conference 
on Free and Compulsory Education in 
Latin America held at Lima in April, 1956, 
at which the delegates had recommended 
that free and compulsory education for a 
minimum of six years be made available to 
every child regardless of race, color, reli- 
gion, sex, economic or social status or place 
of residence whether in rural or urban areas. 
The Regional Conference had called for 
the extension and improvement of the 
training of teachers and the amelioration of 
their status. The General Conference, there- 
fore, decided to approve for a period of ten 
years the establishment of a major project 
on the extension of primary education in 
Latin America, with the objectives, among 
others, of assisting in the planning of such 
development through studies, and _provid- 
ing expert missions for the purpose; assist- 


alleged to conflict with their terms of appointment, or 
with any relevant regulation. 
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ing in the improvement of the supply and 
quality of primary school teachers; assisting 
in the training of the faculties of training 
colleges; and assisting selected universities 
in Latin America in educational research 
and the training of specialists in school 
education. Other resolutions in the field of 
education dealt with the continuance of the 
program in fundamental education, includ- 
ing the two centers at Patzcuaro and Sirs- 
el-Layyan; continuing the work in adult 
education, with particular reference to inter- 
national understanding and cooperation; 
and continuing the work in pre-school and 
school education, including the special proj- 
ects in Asia, Africa and the Arab States. As 
regarded emergency educational assistance, 
the Director-General was authorized to con- 
tinue to assume technical responsibility for 
the educational program for Palestine Arab 
refugees sponsored jointly by the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency and 
UNESCO, and to extend emergency educa- 
tional assistance to children and young peo- 
ple who had been the victims of the recent 
events in Hungary and Egypt; he was au- 
thorized, for this project, to draw upon the 
Working Capital Fund up to $200,000. 

In the field of natural sciences, the Gen- 
eral Conference adopted a major project on 
scientific research on arid lands, for a period 
of six years, for the improvement and coor- 
dination of research on problems of the 
arid lands, especially in the region stretch- 
ing from the eastern Mediterranean through 
the middle east to south Asia. Other proj- 
ects in the natural sciences adopted by the 
General Conference dealt with the promo- 
tion of cooperation with international scien- 
tific organizations, the improvement of 
scientific documentation through standardi- 
zation of terminology, compilation of multi- 
lingual dictionaries and the improvement of 
scientific translations. The General Confer- 
ence also authorized the Director-General 
to study, in close contact with national re- 
search councils, scientific problems the solu- 
tion of which might help to improve the 
economic and social conditions of mankind; 


to assist national and international research 
bodies; and to stimulate research on prob- 
lems relating to the humid tropical zone, the 
ocean, the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
cell biology and new sources of energy. It 
also requested the Secretary-General to con- 
sider the possibilities of collaboration be- 
tween UNESCO and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the other spe- 
cialized agencies so as to enable each organi- 
zation to help in strengthening international 
collaboration for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Finally, the Director-General was 
authorized to promote understanding of the 
methods and achievements of the natural 
sciences and to continue the work of the 
Science Cooperation Offices for Latin Amer- 
ica, the middle east, south Asia and south- 
east Asia. 

Among the recommendations in the so- 
cial sciences, member states were invited to 
promote the affiliation with existing inter- 
national organizations of associations and 
societies in the various spheres of the social 
sciences; member states were also invited to 
cooperate with UNESCO in the exchange 
of information and documentation on social 
science subjects and to circulate such infor- 
mation and documentation in their respec- 
tive countries, and in the improvement of 
social science documentation and terminol- 
ogy. The Director-General was authorized 
to encourage and facilitate the development 
and improvement of the teaching of the so- 
cial sciences. Continuing projects in the 
field of social sciences were those dealing 
with peaceful cooperation, human rights 
and minorities, the cultural assimilation of 
immigrants and the social impact of indus- 
trialization with its effect on urbanization. 
Member states were invited to encourage 
the study of the social, cultural and moral 
problems involved in the peaceful utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy. A new project 
adopted by the General Conference dealt 
with the establishment of a center to pro- 
vide a common basic training for inter- 
national civil servants; to this end the 
Director-General was authorized to study, 
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in cooperation with the UN and the 
specialized agencies, how far it was desir- 
able to provide, in ways to be determined 
subsequently, a common basic training for 
candidates for the international civil service 
and a specialized administrative training for 
candidates to certain categories of interna- 
tional posts. Lastly, the Director-General 
was authorized to continue the maintenance 
of a Social Science Cooperation Officer in 
the middle east and in Latin America 
(Chile). 

In the field of cultural activities, the Gen- 
eral Conference adopted a major project for 
a period of ten years on mutual appreciation 
of eastern and western cultural values. This 
project was adopted recognizing the need 
for understanding between peoples for the 
furtherance of peaceful cooperation, and 
taking into account the radical changes that 
had recently taken place in the life of both 
eastern and western nations; it invited all 
member states to participate in the execu- 
tion of the project and in particular to de- 
velop intensive programs and systematic 
projects in schools, universities, academies, 
adult education institutions, youth organiza- 
tions, libraries, museums and by means of 
the media of mass communication to sup- 
plement activities already undertaken by 
them to increase the mutual appreciation 
of cultural values between the Orient and 
the Occident. The Director-General was 
authorized, in carrying out this project, to 
inter alia, induce specialists in education, 
science and culture to contribute actively to 
the development of mutual understanding, 
by undertaking or encouraging the prepara- 
tion of works of reference and the organi- 
zation of international studies and meetings, 
and by awarding travel grants for purposes 
of study and teaching, as well as to encour- 
age improved teaching in schools of eastern 
and western cultural values. Other projects 
adopted by the General Conference in this 
field dealt with culture and community de- 
velopment including the preparation, pro- 
duction and distribution of reading material 
for new literates as well as programs for the 
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development and improvement of the con- 
tribution made by libraries and museums 
to the cultural life of the community and 
placing teaching materials for arts and crafts 
at the disposal of member states. Under the 
general scope of culture and international 
understanding, the Director-General was 
authorized to encourage contacts calculated 
to foster mutual understanding between peo- 
ples of different cultures in particular by 
organizing or facilitating, in different cul- 
tural regions, in collaboration with member 
states, international discussions between 
philosophers, writers, artists, educators and 
scholars. The Director-General was also 
authorized to continue with projects deal- 
ing with cooperation with international cul- 
tural organizations, international exchange 
of information, international agreements as 
for the protection of cultural property, and 
copyrights, as well as projects for the pres- 
ervation of the cultural heritage of man- 
kind, including those designed for the 
restoration of cultural property (museum 
collections, monuments and archaeological 
or historical sites). 

Program resolutions in the field of mass 
communication were aimed at reducing 
obstacles to the free flow of information, 
continuing the clearing house services 
and promoting international understanding 
through public information. The Director- 
General was authorized to encourage mem- 
ber states in the production of mass media 
programs on educational, scientific and cul- 
tural themes as well as to assist member 
states in developing training facilities to 
improve the means and techniques of com- 
munication. The General Conference also 
authorized the Director-General to continue 
the work done in promoting exchanges of 
persons, especially workers, teachers and 
young people, and in providing fellowships 
for study and training abroad, especially in 
the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

As regarded the expanded program of 
technical assistance, the Director-General 
was authorized inter alia, to conform to the 


directives of the Economic and Social Coun- 
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cil for the effective operation of the pro- 
gram, with the object in particular of achiev- 
ing well-balanced and integrated country- 
programs to which each of the participating 
organizations would contribute its special 
skills for the economic development of un- 
der-developed countries, paying due atten- 
tion to social questions. 


Executive Board 


Forty-fourth session: The 44th session of 
the UNESCO Executive Board was held in 
Paris from July 11 to August 2, 1956, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Arcot L. Mudaliar 
(India).* The Board examined the reports 
of the Director-General on the activities of 
the organization in 1955 and the first six 
months of 1956. The Board then discussed 
the organization of work at the ninth ses- 
sion of the General Conference and ex- 
pressed the hope that the representatives of 
member states would concern themselves 
especially with major educational, scientific 
and cultural problems which UNESCO 
would have to face in the future, including 
those covered by the major projects sug- 
gested in the proposed program and budg- 
et for 1957-1958. The members of the 
Board also recommended that the Confer- 
ence establish six working parties, whose 
respective terms of reference would be to 
examine: a) the draft text of international 
regulations regarding archaeological exca- 
vations, 5) the draft text of international 
regulations for international competitions in 
architecture and town planning, c) the pos- 
sibility of regulations on _ international 
exchanges of publications and the standardi- 
zation of educational statistics, and the 
advisability of a convention on the so-called 
“neighboring” rights to copyright, d) gen- 
eral policy and administrative problems in- 
volved in major projects, ¢) the redefinition 
of fundamental education, and f) the report 
of the Chairman of the International Com- 
mission for a History of the Scientific and 
Cultural Development of Mankind. 

The Board devoted the greater part of its 


* UNESCO Chronicle, 11, No. 10, p. 294. 
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time to the study of the proposed program 
and budget for 1957-1958. It considered a 
report studying the relationship between the 
proposed activities and the staffing and 
budget estimates. It also approved the fol- 
lowing: 1) a recommendation to the Gen- 
eral Conference that it adopt three major 
projects—the extension of primary educa- 
tion in Latin America, scientific research 
in arid lands, and the mutual appreciation 
of eastern and western cultural values; 2) 
a request to the Director-General that he 
re-examine the staff needs of UNESCO for 
1957 and 1958; 3) a series of considerations 
on the conditions under which the work 
plans approved by the General Conference 
could be modified during the execution of 
the program; 4) various remarks on 
UNESCO publications and the need to re- 
duce the number and length of official docu- 
ments; and 5) indications regarding the 
conditions in which it would be possible to 
carry out the structural reforms proposed 
by the Director-General, with the aim 
of maximum organizational integration of 
the regular program and the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. 

The Board decided to recommend to the 
General Conference that Tunisia and 
Morocco be admitted to membership of the 
organization; it also recommended the ad- 
mission to the General Conference of ob- 
servers appointed either by states not mem- 
bers of the UN nor of UNESCO or by 
various international non-governmental or- 
ganizations. 

The Board also gave its attention to the 
execution of the current program and, in 
particular, to the future of the Latin 
American Regional Fundamental Education 
Center (CREFAL) and the Arab States 
Fundamental Education Center (ASFEC); 
the Board took the view that the centers at 
Patzcuaro and Sirs-el-Layyan should con- 
tinue on an inter-agency basis. They should 
continue to provide international services 
for experimental studies, teacher training, 
and the production of educational materials 
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for economic and social development proj- 
ects. UNESCO should continue to assume 
the costs of stipends in 1957 and 1958, on 
requests to be submitted by governments 
under the program of participation in mem- 
ber states’ activities. 

The Director-General was authorized to 
negotiate with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Arab States a draft agreement for 
cooperation between the two organizations. 
In addition he was invited to send a repre- 
sentative to the conference to be convened 
for the purpose of discussing and approving 
the statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency; the Board hoped that 
UNESCO’s work in the field of atornic 
energy would be associated to the fullest 
possible extent with the activities of the pro- 
posed organization. 


Forty-fifth session: The 45th session of 
the Executive Board was held at New 
Delhi from October 31 to December 3, 1956, 
under the chairmanship of Messrs. Muda- 
liar, Veronese and Ellauri.. The Board 
recommended to the General Conference 
that it hold its tenth session in Paris early in 
November 1958. With regard to the pro- 
posed program and budget for 1957-1958, 
the Executive Board expressed the hope that 
close attention would be given to the matter 
of increased administrative costs, with a 
view to considering whether all or part of 
such increase could be avoided without un- 
due impact on the substantive program of 


4 Document 45 EX/Decisions. 
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the organization. As regarded the UNESCO 
Institute for Social Sciences in Cologne, the 
Board recommended that the Program Com- 
mission find the funds necessary to meet 
the financial needs of the Institute for 
1957-1958. With regard to the execution 
of the program for 1956, the Board noted 
the report on the implementation of the 
program of aid to member states and for- 
warded it to the Program Commission of 
the General Conference; the Board also 
noted the report on UNESCO’s participa- 
tion in the UN Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance. As to UNESCO’s external 
relations, the Board reaffirmed its deep in- 
terest in concerted action by the UN and 
specialized agencies regarding the imple- 
mentation of programs for economic and 
social development; it also authorized the 
Director-General, pending the conclusion 
of a new agreement, to continue UNESCO 
cooperation with the UN Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA)); the Executive Board 
also noted the proposal, regarding the Bu- 
reau of Relations with member states, to 
add an “Arabic unit”, The Board endorsed 
a number of subventions of non-govern- 
mental organizations for 1957-1958. With 
regard to the legal questions with which it 
was seized, the Board authorized the Direc- 
tor-General to pay the awards granted by 
the administrative tribunal as a result of 
the advisory opinion given by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on October 23, 


1956." 


5 For further information regarding the Court's deci- 
sion, see this issue, p. 160-162. 





III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Arab League 


Representatives of three of the members 
of the Arab League bordering on Israel 
(Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan) met at Beirut 
on October 1, 1956, reportedly to discuss the 
lodging of a joint complaint to the UN 
Security Council relative to Israel military 
actions along their frontiers bordering on 
Israel. 

The press reported on October 8 that 
President Nasser (Egypt) had suggested 
that participants in the Bandung Confer- 
ence of April 1955, form an international 
economic organization to free them from 
dependence on western trade and aid.’ 

Prior to the military action by Israel 
against Egypt beginning on October 2g, sev- 
eral members of the Arab League discussed 
military cooperation with Jordan in case of 
military operations between that country 
and Israel. The press reported that talks on 
October 3 between Jordan and Iraq had 
resulted in disagreement on two points: 1) 
Iraq had refused to put its troops under 
Jordanian command if they should enter 
Jordan; and 2) Iraq had insisted on with- 
drawal of the Jordanian National Guard 
from the armistice line with Israel. The 
press also reported that the governments of 
Syria and Egypt disapproved of increased 
cooperation between the Hashimite king- 
doms of Jordan and Iraq. On October 10 
the Jordanian foreign minister stated that 
his country had received more than 
$10,000,000 in military aid in recent months 
from Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, and 
Lebanon. He continued that he had re- 
ceived pledges from Iraq of closer military 
ties and of immediate aid to the Jordanian 
National Guard. On October 16 the 
Political Committee of the Arab League met 


1 The Times (London), October 2, 1956. 
2 New York Times, October 9, 1956. 


in Cairo and reportedly agreed that Jordan’s 
military defenses should be strengthened. 
The Committee reportedly had agreed that 
Iraqi forces should be stationed on the 
Iraqi-Jordanian frontier, to be used in 
Jordan at the request of the latter in the 
event of any Israel “aggression”. It was 
further reported that Iraq had assented to 
placing these forces under Jordanian com- 
mand if they were to enter Jordan. On 
October 23 the chiefs of staff of Jordan, 
Egypt, and Syria conferred in Amman on 
the supply of military equipment to be sent 
to Jordan and on command of the troops 
of the three Arab League countries. On 
October 25 these three countries signed an 
agreement whereby the Egyptian chief of 
staff would command the forces of the 
three in case of war with Israel.’ 

On October 18 the Arab League Council 
passed a resolution expressing unanimous 
support for Egypt’s position on the Suez 
Canal question." The military action of 
Israel against Egypt starting on October 29, 
followed by intervention in Suez by France 
and the United Kingdom, stimulated in- 
creased activity among members of the 
Arab League. The chiefs of state of Leb- 
anon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria, and 
the representatives of the chiefs of state of 
Yemen, Egypt, the Sudan, and Libya met 
at the request of the President of Lebanon 
at Beirut, November 13-15. The press re- 
ported that the meeting was called to evolve 
a common policy with respect to the west, 
the Soviet bloc, and Israel. The press con- 
tinued that a state of alarm existed among 
other members of the Arab League relative 
to increasing Soviet influence in Syria and 
Egypt. Syria was reported to have pressed 

3 Ibid., October 4, 11, 24, 25, and 26, 1956; The 


Times (London), October 16, 17, 24, and 26, 1956. 
* New York Times, October 19, 1956. 
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all Arab League members to break diplo- 
matic relations with France and the United 
Kingdom and to declare their friendship 
with the Soviet Union. It was further re- 
ported that Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Lebanon 
favored preventing further Soviet penetra- 
tion in the middle east. It was resolved 
that if the United Kingdom and France re- 
fused to withdraw their forces uncondition- 
ally from Egypt, and if there were any 
resumption of military operations attribut- 
able to the United Kingdom, France, or 
Israel every country represented at the meet- 
ing would immediately apply the provisions 
of Article 41 of the UN Charter and would 
take effective measures under Article 2 of 
the Arab League Collective Security Pact of 
1952. Two points of controversy were 
reported to have been aid for Jordan and 
the question of breaking off diplomatic re- 
lations with France and the United King- 
dom. 

On December 8 Iraq announced that its 
troops, which had entered Jordan on No- 
vember 4 at the invitation of the latter, 
were being withdrawn at Jordan’s request. 
Jordan had requested this withdrawal on 
November 18, and Iraq had been reported 
as having informed Jordan that it would 
be embarrassing to comply at that time. 
The press reported that Saudi Arabian and 
Syrian troops would remain in Jordan.’ 

During the period under review, the 
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members of the Arab League also were in- 
creasingly concerned with termination of 
the Anglo-Jordanian alliance of 1948. On 
November 27 the Jordanian government 
announced it would seek to end this al- 
liance, to arrange for the evacuation of 
United Kingdom forces, and to acquire 
financial aid from Egypt, Syria, and Saudi 
Arabia in place of the annual United King- 
dom subsidy of $33,600,000. On Decem- 
ber 16 Premier Suleiman Nabulsi (Jordan) 
stated that his country must be linked to 
one or more of its Arab League neighbors 
through a federation that would transfer 
some aspects of sovereignty to a federal 
body, particularly matters of foreign policy, 
defense, and finance. On January 19 the 
chiefs of state of Syria, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Jordan signed in Cairo a ten- 
year agreement to supply Jordan with 
money and arms equivalent to almost 
$36,000,000 annually to replace the United 
Kingdom subsidy. After ten years the 
treaty would continue unless a year’s notice 
regarding its termination were served by 
one of the contracting parties.” 

On January 11 Yemen called a meeting 
in Cairo of the joint command of the Egyp- 
tian, Saudi Arabian, and Yemeni armies 
to discuss the United Kingdom military 
action in southern Arabia, the meeting to 
convene on January 12." 


Baghdad Pact 


The chiefs of state of members of the 
Baghdad Pact, except the United Kingdom, 
met November 5-8, 1956, in Teheran. Their 
statement issued after the meeting con- 
demned “Israeli aggression”, called for im- 
mediate withdrawal of Israel troops from 
Egypt and release of Egyptian prisoners 
taken by Israel, and requested the United 
Kingdom and France to stop hostilities, 

5 See International Organization, V1, p. 459. 
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withdraw their forces from Egypt, and re- 
spect Egypt’s sovereignty, integrity, and in- 
dependence. The statement welcomed the 
General Assembly resolution contemplating 
the establishment of an international police 
force. The Suez dispute, it said, should be 
settled through negotiations with Egypt, 
under the auspices of the UN, “which 
should, inter alia, insure free passage 

8 The Times (London), November 28, 1956; and 
New York Times, December 17, 1956, and January 3 
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through the canal with full respect for 
Egyptian sovereignty”. It added that those 
present had emphasized the necessity of 
solving the Arab-Israel dispute and consid- 
ered the UN 1947 resolution an appropriate 
basis for negotiating a settlement.’ 

On November g Iraq stated that it would 
boycott any Baghdad Pact Council meetings 
attended by the United Kingdom. Iraq also 
indicated that it stood together with the 
other Arab countries against the dangers to 
their “freedom and dignity”. Iraq was re- 
ported to be under pressure from other 
members of the Arab League to withdraw 
from the Baghdad Pact.’ 

The press reported that Pakistan was at- 
tempting to mediate between Turkey and 
Iraq to prevent either from undermining 
the pact by leaving it. The chiefs of state 
of Iraq, Turkey, and Pakistan and the for- 
eign minister of Iran conducted further 
discussions of the middle east crisis in 
Baghdad, November 18-23. The emphasis 
in the statement published after the meet- 
ings was on subversion in the middle east 
and on the measures needed to meet this 
threat. The statement also reiterated the 
view advanced in the statement of Novem- 
ber 8 that all foreign troops must be im- 
mediately evacuated from Egypt and that 
the Arab-Israel dispute should be settled on 
the basis of the 1947 UN resolution. It 
was reported in the press that the foreign 
minister of Iraq had told those present at 
the meetings that his country might recon- 
sider its refusal to take part in future meet- 
ings of the Baghdad Pact at which the 
United Kingdom was represented if the 
United States would enter the pact, and he 
continued that he felt there was a reason- 
able probability of the United States doing 
so. The press continued that Iraq did not 
wish to lose the defense support provided 
by the pact, and that those present had 
agreed that entry into the pact by the United 


1 New York Times, November 6 and 9, 1956; and 
The Times (London), November 9, 1956. 

2 New York Times, November 10, 1956. 

3 [bid., November 20, 24, and 26, 1956; The Times 
(London), November 12, 16, 23, 25, and 26, 1956. 
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States would assure its effectiveness. In- 
creasing Soviet influence in Syria was re- 
portedly another major topic of discussion. 
Iraq and Turkey were reported to have 
been most desirous of agreement on a clear 
policy with respect to Syria. The press also 
reported that Turkey had agreed to recall 
its ambassador from Israel, although it 
would continue to be represented there by 
a chargé d’affaires. Immediately after the 
meetings Turkey announced that neither 
they nor the preceding Teheran meetings 
constituted meetings of the Baghdad Pact, 
since the United Kingdom was not invited 
to them.’ 

On November 27 the premier of Iraq 
stated publicly that entry of the United 
States into the pact would have a “calming 
and stabilizing effect” and “might even have 
the effect of bringing the Arab countries 
in”, mentioning Lebanon and Saudi Arabia 
in this connection. He again called on the 
United States to join on December 24. On 
November 29 the United States announced 
that it would view “with the utmost grav- 
ity” any threat to the territories or to the 
independence of members of the Baghdad 
Pact. The press observed that this pro- 
nouncement was favorably received by all 
members of the pact.* 

On December 7 the foreign minister of 
Pakistan stated that there was no reason 
for exclusion of the United Kingdom from 
the next meeting of the Council of the 
Baghdad Pact since it was executing the 
will of the UN with respect to Suez. He 
continued that he hoped the United States 
and all Arab countries would join the pact.’ 

The prime ministers of the four middle 
east members of the Baghdad Pact met in 
Ankara on January 19 and 20, 1957 in the 
presence of Turkey’s President and Iraq’s 
Crown Prince. The communique issued 
on January 21 noted with satisfaction the 


* The Times (London), November 30 and December 
1, 1956; New York Times, November 28 and 30 and 
December 25, 1956. 

5 New York Times, December 8, 1956; and The 
Times (London), December 8 and 17, 1956. 
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actions of the UN with respect to the mid- 
dle east and the Anglo-French withdrawal 
from Egypt, called for early settlement of 
the Arab-Israel question through the UN, 
expressed the hope that a settlement of the 
Suez Canal problem would be negotiated 
which would be consistent with Egyptian 
sovereignty and insulated from the domestic 
politics of any one power, and stated that 
vigorous steps should be taken against sub- 
versive propaganda in the middle east. The 
communique noted with satisfaction the 
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plan of President Eisenhower of the United 
States for the middle east and fully sup- 
ported the measures outlined in that plan. 
The press reported that the representatives 
of the four middle east members agreed that 
the United Kingdom should be invited to 
participate in the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the pact, which would probably take 
place in March. It was also reported that 
the Crown Prince of Iraq was encouraged 
to urge President Eisenhower to give greater 
support to the Baghdad Pact.’ 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 


The second part of the eighth ordinary 
session of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was held in Strasbourg 
from October 15 through 26, 1956, under 
the presidency of Mr. Dehousse (Belgium, 
Socialist)." He informed the Assembly that 
a majority of the Committee of Ministers 
had considered that a special meeting of 
the Assembly to discuss the Suez problem 
would be premature. 


Policy of the Council of Europe in the 
light of recent developments in the inter- 
national situation: Mr. Benvenuti (Italy, 
Christian Democrat), rapporteur of the 
Committee on General Affairs, presented 
two reports, the first covering recent events 
relative to a common European policy 
toward the east, the second dealing with 
the Suez problem.’ The first report stated 
that “destalinization” did not represent any 
basic change in the Soviet regime but only 
a change in its methods, that the objective 
of the Soviet Union was to undermine the 
west’s relations with former colonial terri- 
tories, and that even mild liberalization 
within the Soviet bloc might spread to 
gradually transform the nature of the So- 


© New York Times, January 22, 1957. 

1 This summary was based on the following docu- 
ments: Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly (8th 
ordinary session, 1st part), Official Report of Debates, 
Volumes II and III, Strasbourg, 1956; ibid., Documents, 
Working Papers, Volumes II, III and IV, Strasbourg, 
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viet system. The west should “encourage 
the spontaneous new currents of thought in 
the communist world”; should continue to 
strive for an international agreement on 
simultaneous disarmament; should seek 
agreement on the prohibition, under mutual 
control, of experimental atomic explosions; 
should understand that German reunifica- 
tion was essential for improved relations 
between Europe and the Soviet Union; and 
should declare its readiness to launch a large 
scale program of economic and technical as- 
sistance to the under-developed countries in 
Europe, to territories overseas where Euro- 
pean countries had special responsibilities, 
and elsewhere. The report advised that the 
Atlantic community be strengthened by co- 
ordination of foreign political and economic 
policies within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and by the organi- 
zation, in early 1957, of a second “Stras- 
bourg Conference” attended by members of 
the Assembly and members of the United 
States and Canadian legislatures. The re- 
port also recommended that the Assembly 
urge conclusion of the Euratom treaty 
before 1957. 

The second report, on Suez, stated that 


bourg, 1956. Documents, Resolutions and Recommen- 
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the legitimate rights and interests of coun- 
tries concerned with free navigation must 
be safeguarded and that the six principles 
adopted by the UN Security Council on 
October 14 appeared to meet this require- 
ment.‘ The report stated that the General 
Affairs Committee had discussed the estab- 
lishment of an international organization 
representing powers interested in Suez 
Canal traffic in which each member would 
have a weighted vote determined by its 
tonnage moved through the Canal and by 
the degree of importance to its national 
economy of its Canal traffic. This organiza- 
tion would report violations to a court, set 
up by the UN, whose decision that an inter- 
national contract had been violated would 
automatically authorize application of sanc- 
tions against the defaulting state. 

Mr. Martino (Foreign Minister of Italy) 
commented that the Suez crisis would not 
have assumed such a dangerous form had 
European solidarity been greater. He rec- 
ommended continuing efforts toward agree- 
ment on Euratom and the common market 
and, if necessary for reaching this objective, 
the calling of a meeting of prime ministers 
to examine the ways of reaching the neces- 
sary agreement. The more progress made 
by the six continental western European 
nations in the Council, the more the other 
European countries would be attracted to 
a united Europe. In its turn a united 
Europe would have improved relations with 
the rest of the world, particularly with the 
United States. 

The Assembly passed a resolution on Oc- 
tober 26° stating that Egypt’s nationalization 
of the Suez Canal was incompatible with 
the spirit of international cooperation. The 
resolution considered the proposals adopted 
by the eighteen powers at the London con- 
ference a practical basis for settlement of the 
dispute and approved the resolution of Oc- 
tober 14, 1956, presented to the Security 
Council of the UN by France and the 
United Kingdom.’ The members of the 


* See this issue, p. 107-109. 
5 Resolution 112. 
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Council of Europe, it continued, should con- 
sult together to formulate a common policy 
with respect to the Arab-Israel dispute in 
the context of other aspects of the middle 
eastern situation. The resolution continued 
that coordination of policies of NATO 
members on all problems of common con- 
cern both within and outside the area of 
application of the treaty was a matter of 
great urgency. 

The Assembly then passed unanimously, 
with five abstentions, a recommendation’ 
that the Committee of Ministers coordinate 
the foreign policies of their countries on the 
basis of the following principles: 1) Ger- 
many should be reunified through free elec- 
tions after an agreement with the Soviet 
Union; 2) the economic and social structure 
of eastern Europe should be a matter for 
the choice of the inhabitants; 3) an inter- 
national agreement should be negotiated to 
cover both nuclear and conventional weap- 
ons, establish an effective system of control, 
and help eliminate causes of political ten- 
sion, and the member states should seek 
immediate agreement on the control, limi- 
tation, and finally prohibition of experi- 
mental nuclear explosions as a step toward 
agreement on disarmament; 4) countries 
which refused to join alliances should be 
led to realize that they shared a common 
interest with the west in preserving their 
freedom and in upholding the inviolability 
of treaties; 5) the west should contribute to 
large-scale financial and technical assistance 
for under-developed countries without try- 
ing to control the domestic and foreign 
behavior of those countries, and the latter 
should assume such responsibilities as hon- 
oring agreements and putting such funds to 
proper use. 

Lastly, the Assembly adopted unani- 
mously with three abstentions an order pro- 
posing that a second “Strasbourg Confer- 
ence” be held in the near future to which 
parliamentary delegations from the United 
States and Canada should be invited. 


© See this issue, p. 107-109. 
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Supplementary Report of the Committee 
of Ministers: On October 17 Mr. Martino 
presented to the Assembly a supplementary 
report to the seventh report of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers,” covering the period 
from the end of the first part of the eighth 
session to the beginning of the second part. 
In the discussion that followed, Mr. Lan- 
nung (Denmark, Social Liberal) suggested 
that the Committee of Ministers make a 
yearly statement to the Assembly on prog- 
ress made by the Council of Europe and by 
other European organizations in the con- 
struction of a united Europe and that the 
Council of Europe and the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
be amalgamated. The Council of Europe 
Assembly and the OEEC Ministerial Com- 
mittee might retain their respective compe- 
tences in a combined organization. 


Relations with national parliaments: On 
October 17 Mr. Dehousse introduced a re- 
port of the Bureau on relations between the 
Consultative Assembly and national parlia- 
ments. The report proposed the creation 
of a working party having as its tasks the 
selection from among the texts voted by the 
Assembly those which should be discussed 
by national parliaments and the analysis of 
action taken within the respective parlia- 
ments on the Assembly’s proposals. The 
report further proposed that each delegation 
appoint a “whip” responsible for relations 
between the Assembly and national parlia- 
ments, that parliamentary attachés or per- 
manent secretaries be appointed to maintain 
contact both between the Assembly and re- 
spective parliaments and between the As- 
sembly and other European institutions, and 
that the Clerk of the Assembly make cer- 
tain of his subordinates responsible for rela- 
tions with national parliaments. After 
debate, the Assembly passed a resolution ac- 
cepting the idea of a “whip” and of a work- 
ing party.” 

8 See International Organization, X, p. 652-653. 
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European Integration: On October 22 Mr. 
Van der Goes van Naters (Netherlands, 
Labor), rapporteur of the Committee on 
General Affairs, discussed with the Assem- 
bly the political and institutional aspects of 
the proposed common market. An inter- 
national organization, he said, would be 
necessary to coordinate political, economic, 
and fiscal policies and to assure balanced 
development. The establishment of a com- 
mon market would require acceptance of 
the accompanying political institutions, par- 
ticularly of an executive competent for 
economic and social policy and possessing 
powers of compulsion. It would mean 
election by direct suffrage, at the end of a 
transitional period, of members of the con- 
trolling assembly. Partial association by the 
United Kingdom would take no account of 
the political objectives of the common 
market, since it was not, for example, pos- 
sible to exclude agriculture. On October 
23 Mr. van Naters discussed current nego- 
tiations on Euratom.” 

After debate the Assembly agreed unani- 
mously on a recommendation that Euro- 
pean parliamentary control be instituted 
with certain powers beyond control by na- 
tional parliaments, that a nuclear energy 
agency be set up within the OEEC with 
autonomous powers over which national 
parliaments would have no control, that 
the conference on Euratom and the com- 
mon market not create any additional 
European assemblies, that members of the 
Common Assembly of the European Coal 
and Steel Community (ECSC) or of the 
Euratom and common market assemblies 
participate in the discussions of the Consul- 
tative Assembly, and that the national gov- 
ernments ensure that no duplication of 
labor of European assemblies took place.” 
The Assembly instructed the Committee on 
General Affairs to devise, in coordination 
with other European assemblies, means of 
implementing those principles. 

1 For further information on Euratom and the com- 
mon market, see International Organization, X, 
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Economic Matters: The Assembly heard 
a discussion of the report on the establish- 
ment of the common market by the three 
rapporteurs of the Committee on General 
Affairs.* The rapporteurs on the eco- 
nomic aspects of the report, Messrs. Hellwig 
(Federal Republic of Germany, Christian 
Democrat) and Jenkins (United Kingdom, 
Labor), stated that the Assembly should 
support the broad lines of action envisaged 
in the Brussels Committee report, although 
certain points needed clarification. The 
common market should be judged as much 
from the point of view of its contribution 
to European confidence and solidarity as 
from the point of view of increase in trade 
and living standards. If the United King- 
dom remained outside the common market, 
it would contribute to a new political divi- 
sion of Europe. However, the establishment 
of a common market could not solve the 
major problem, Europe’s living standards, 
which could be resolved only by an in- 
creased investment rate. 

Lord John Hope (United Kingdom, 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs) commented that his country could not 
turn its back on Europe. It was seeking a 
partial free trade area of the customs union 
of the six, the United Kingdom, and such 
other OEEC members as might join. The 
area should exclude foodstuffs and agricul- 
ture and should not form a European bloc 
secure behind a trade barrier against the rest 
of the world. Mr. Charpentier (France, 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire), rap- 
porteur of the Special Committee on Agri- 
culture, spoke on the problems posed by the 
inclusion of agriculture in the common 
market. 

The Assembly voted a resolution in favor 
of the establishment of a common market, 
to include agriculture, and urged the mem- 
ber states to take all steps necessary to 
accomplish that establishment.” The resolu- 
tion advised that such a common market 
not develop a politically isolationist or pro- 


13 Document 537. For discussion by the rapporteur 
on the political and institutional aspects of the report, 
see the comments by Mr. van Naters, this issue, p. 190. 





tectionist attitude and expressed the hope 
that as many members of the Council of 
Europe as possible join either a European 
customs union as proposed by the Brussels 
report or a free trade area built around 
such a customs union. 

Mr. de Geer (Sweden, Liberal) presented 
a report of the Committee on Economic 
Questions on October 23. The main con- 
cern of this Committee was that rapport 
between the proposed members of Euratom 
and the other OEEC countries should be as 
close as possible. If it was as yet too early 
to recommend specific measures as to the 
relationship between the two, it was certain 
that the Council of Europe would wish to 
examine the arrangements to be made for a 
real interpenetration of the one organiza- 
tion by the other. Particular activities of 
Euratom should be open to countries other 
than the six and cooperation with nations 
advanced in the nuclear field, such as the 
United Kingdom, should be assured. The 
Suez crisis increased the urgency of effec- 
tive cooperation in the atomic field to face 
up to the fuel problem. 

On October 23 the Assembly discussed 
the report of the European Conference of 
Ministers of Transport (ECMT). Mr. 
Seebohm, Chairman of ECMT, expressed 
his pleasure that the Assembly regarded 
transport as a significant factor in European 
integration and praised the practical sugges- 
tions of the report of the Committee on 
Economic Questions to which the ECMT 
would pay attention. He stated that unifi- 
cation of transport would be a long term 
task, and that all transport questions had to 
be studied within the context of the general 
European situation. The Assembly then 
passed unanimously a resolution noting the 
second report of the ECMT and suggesting 
that results thus far obtained not be jeopar- 
dized by fluctuations in the economic 
situation.” 

On October 26 the Assembly examined 
the report by the European Civil Aviation 
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Conference (ECAC) on its first session, held 
at Strasbourg, November 29—December 
16, 1955. Mr. Coniglion-Molinier (France, 
Social Republican), rapporteur of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Questions, observed 
that the ECAC appeared to have overcome 
the difficulties to which its relations with 
its parent body, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, might have given 
rise. The Assembly voted unanimously in 
favor of a resolution constituting a reply 
to the ECAC report which congratulated 
that body on the adoption of a draft multi- 
lateral agreement on non-scheduled services 
and hoped it would be followed shortly by 
an agreement on scheduled services. The 
resolution further encouraged efforts to 
facilitate the interchange of aircraft and rec- 
ommended that members of the ECAC join 
the company for the common financing of 
new equipment recommended by the Mes- 
sina conference.” Lastly, the resolution in- 
vited the ECAC to hold its next session in 
Strasbourg.” 

On October 24 the Assembly discussed 
the report on European cooperation in the 
field of posts and telecommunications drawn 
up by the Committee on Economic Ques- 
tions.” Mr. Czernetz (Austria, Socialist), 
rapporteur of the Committee, explained that 
the Committee had concluded that a Euro- 
pean postal union would not be incompati- 
ble with the Universal Postal Union 
(UPU). The Committee had approved 
the recommendations of Mr. Bonnefous 
(France, then Minister of Posts and Tele- 
communications) of July 1955, proposing 
the creation of a permanent conference of 
the European ministers concerned, open to 
all European countries that desired to par- 
ticipate. The Committee recommended to 
this conference abolishment of transit 
charges for mail between members of the 
European Postal Union, abolition of sur- 
charges for airmail, telephone calls, and 
telegraph messages between member states, 
unification of transport regulations for pos- 


1% See International Organization, IX, p. 451-452. 
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tal consignments of goods within Europe, 
simplification of frontier formalities relating 
to parcel post, and permanent cooperation 
in postal research and technical experience. 
The Assembly passed a recommendation in- 
corporating these views.” 


Relations with the ECSC Common As- 
sembly: The fourth joint meeting of the 
members of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe and of the ECSC 
Common Assembly took place on October 
20, 1956. Mr. Mayer (France), introducing 
the report on the activities of the ECSC 
High Authority, discussed the developments 
within the ECSC over the past year and 
the development of its relations with non- 
member countries. Abolition of customs 
barriers and of quantitative restrictions 
within the common market had led to in- 
creased production, trade, and consumption. 
Trade agreements between the ECSC and 
the United Kingdom and Switzerland had 
been negotiated and the ECSC had made 
an agreement with the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) countries 
whereby external tariffs levied by the ECSC 
were reduced, 

Mr. Struye (Belgium, Social Christian), 
rapporteur of the Common Assembly, pre- 
sented the report of that body to the Con- 
sultative Assembly. The report pressed for 
better collaboration between the Common 
Assembly and national parliaments and im- 
proved dissemination of information about 
the ECSC to the public. The common mar- 
ket should not be a mere free trade area 
but rather a true customs union leading to 
economic union. Progressive harmoniza- 
tion and coordination of social, financial, 
monetary, and fiscal policy were stressed, 
and it was indicated that special measures 
would be needed to protect agriculture and 
overseas territories. As regarded Euratom, 
differences of points of view had emerged 
in ECSC between socialists, who favored 
collective ownership of nuclear fuels, and 
Christian democrats and liberals, who fa- 
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vored ownership of fuels by the Community 
only to the extent that private ownership 
would make true control impossible. As 
regarded the institutions of the two new 
organizations Euratom and the common 
market, the Common Assembly would wish 
certain powers of initiative in political af- 
fairs conferred on the parliamentary assem- 
bly and felt that present proposals were not 
satisfactory as regarded ministerial respon- 
sibility toward this assembly. Mr. Struye 
concluded his introduction by remarking 
that the High Authority appeared to have 
acted too timidly. 

At the close of the meeting the Assembly 
adopted resolutions in reply to the reports 
of the High Authority and the Common 
Assembly. In reply to the High Authority,” 
it noted the progress made during 1955 in 
expanding the production of and trade in 
steel within the Community, while express- 
ing its concern with the inadequate expan- 
sion of hard-coal production; it welcomed 
the progress achieved in the improvement 
of competitive conditions, and urged con- 
tinued action as regarded cartels; it recog- 
nized that the establishment of a common 
market in coal and steel implied very close 
general economic relations among the par- 
ticipating states, and hoped that that fact 
would not lead to any weakening of eco- 
nomic ties with third countries; and it con- 
tinued to follow with special interest the 
work of ECSC in the social field. In reply 
to the Common Assembly,” it welcomed the 
fact that it was already possible to see in the 
workings of the Common Assembly the 
first indication of political doctrines being 
formed at a European level; it welcomed 
the idea of introducing European social 
legislation; it was glad to see that there 
was no tendency to isolationism within the 
community; and it also touched on Euratom 
and the common market, on association of 
the United Kingdom with ECSC, and on 
greater publicity for the Council of Minis- 
ters’ activities. 
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Seventh survey of OEEC: On October 22 
Mr. Fig] (Austria, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs) introduced the seventh survey pre- 
pared by the OEEC for the Council of 
Europe.” The report drew attention to the 
danger that inflation would bring about 
balance of payments problems in several 
countries and stated that the Council of the 
OEEC had created a ministerial working 
party to examine this problem. Europe’s 
trade with the rest of the world had con- 
tinued to increase. However, imports had 
risen more than exports, increasing the trade 
deficit by more than $1,000,000 between 
1954 and 1955. The OEEC had decided 
to prohibit certain artificial measures to aid 
exports, had attempted to reduce quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports and on invisible 
transactions with the dollar area, and had 
worked for a broader and more flexible sys- 
tem of payments, including the extension 
of the multilateral payments system to coun- 
tries outside the European Payments Union 
(EPU). A decision had been made to fa- 
cilitate movements of manpower from one 
country to another, including employment 
exchanges and vocational training. The 
Council had decided to establish a Euro- 
pean Energy Commission to carry on the 
work of the Commission for Energy set up 
in 1955 and to set up a Steering Committee 
for Nuclear Energy to promote and coordi- 
nate national action in the field of nuclear 
energy. As regarded collaboration with the 
Council of Europe, the latter could be repre- 
sented by an observer at certain meetings 
of the OEEC. 

Mr. MacBride (Ireland, Clann na 
Poblachta), rapporteur of the Committee on 
Economic Questions, commented with satis- 
faction on the development of relations be- 
tween the Council of Europe and OEEC. 
Not so satisfactory was the position of the 
economy of western Europe, particularly the 
increase in the adverse balance of trade. 
OEEC must devote increasing attention to 
the particular problems of individual coun- 


2 Document 534. 
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tries, particularly those marked by inflation. 
The Committee on Economic Questions 
suggested that countries with buoyant econ- 
omies and full employment might set up 
branch industries in countries suffering 
from unemployment. It was gratified that 
the Committee of Ministers had proposed 
the establishment of a European develop- 
ment fund and certain measures concerning 
southern Europe and hoped that the OEEC 
would give these matters high priority, 
while continuing to assist in the implemen- 
tation of the Italian ten year plan and the 
formulation of the Greek development plan. 
Mr. MacBride expressed regret that the pro- 
gram of the European Productivity Agency 
had been somewhat curtailed at a time 
when expansion seemed desirable. The As- 
sembly voted a resolution incorporating Mr. 
MacBride’s comments and those of the 
ensuing discussion.” 


Other Matters: Among the other ques- 
tions which the Assembly considered were: 
1) compulsory automobile insurance, 2) ap- 
pointment of senior officials of the Secre- 
tariat, 3) establishment of a European 
Social Charter, 4) coordination of cultural 
activities with the Western European Union 
(WEU), 5) refugees and the population 
pressures in western Europe, and 6) the 
crisis in Hungary. 


Committee of Ministers 


The deputies of the foreign ministers of 
the member states met at Strasbourg No- 
vember 6-12, 1956, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Bombassei Frascani de Vettor (Italy, 
Permanent Representative to the Council of 
Europe) to examine the situation in Hun- 
gary and to consider the recommendations 
and resolutions adopted by the Consultative 
Assembly during the second part of its 
eighth session.” 

The Committee of Ministers held its 
1gth session December 15-16, 1956, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Bech (Luxem- 

33 Resolution 99. 


% Council of Europe News, December 1956, p. 3. 
% Ibid., January 1957, p. 2. 
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bourg, Foreign Minister) at Paris. Accord- 
ing to the communique issued on December 
16,” the Committee of Ministers discussed 
recent events in eastern Europe and in the 
middle east. It approved the recommen- 
dation of the Consultative Assembly,” set- 
ting out the principles on which a common 
policy should be based. The Committee 
recommended that the following principles 
form the basis of a common policy: 1) 
support of the right of nations of eastern 
Europe to choose freely elected govern- 
ments, 2) immediate withdrawal of the 
Soviet Union from Hungary, under UN 
observation, and reestablishment of inde- 
pendence of that country, 3) support of the 
UN Emergency Force, with a view to pre- 
venting further hostilities in the middle east, 
4) establishment of a permanent and secure 
system of operation of the Suez Canal, guar- 
anteeing international rights under the 
convention of 1888 in accordance with the 
six principles adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil,” and a just permanent settlement be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states. As an 
introduction to a study of the institutional 
structure of European collaboration, the 
Committee instructed the Secretary-General 
of the Council of Europe to prepare with 
secretaries general of other European inter- 
national organizations a report for the 
Committee of Ministers on their respective 
competences, their present working relation- 
ships, and measures which might be taken 
to bring about more effective collaboration. 
Mr. Figl (Austria) called on member states 
to continue their assistance for support of 
Hungarian refugees. Messrs. Hallstein 
(German Federal Republic, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs) and Faure 
(France, Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs) expressed satisfaction at the conclu- 
sion of the Franco-German agreements on 
the Saar. On December 3 the Committee 
of Ministers, meeting on deputy level, de- 
cided to make a grant of 100,000,000 French 


6 See this issue, p. 189. 
™ See this issue, p. 107-109. 
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francs to the Austrian government to assist 
the Hungarian refugees in that country.” 


Other Matters 


The Bureau of the Consultative Assembly 
met in Paris on November 19, 1956, and ap- 
pointed members of the working party re- 
sponsible for maintaining close rapport with 
national parliaments and following up deci- 
sions taken at Strasbourg, the first meeting 
to be held in December. The Standing Com- 
mittee met in Paris on November 19 and 
considered the situation in Hungary. The 
sub-commission of the European Commis- 
sion of Human Rights set up to consider the 
application made by Greece against the 
United Kingdom on Implementation of the 
Convention for the Protection of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms in Cy- 
prus met November 14-18 and December 
18-20 in Strasbourg and decided to pursue 
its efforts to achieve a friendly settlement. 
The Committee of Experts on Public Health 
held its fifth session at Strasbourg Novem- 
ber 6-8 and considered the problem of 
facilitating the exchange of therapeutic sub- 
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stances of human origin and other questions. 
The Advisory Committee to the Special 
Representative for National Refugees and 
Over-Population in Europe met in Paris on 
November 12 to examine the question of 
vocational training for refugees and the ad- 
visability of having recourse to international 
trade union bodies so as to ensure better 
coordination of the Special Representative’s 
activities. The Committee on Population 
and Refugees of the Consultative Assembly 
met in Vienna on November 12 and in 
Paris on December 12-13 and adopted a 
draft resolution to be submitted to the Con- 
sultative Assembly relative to the Hungarian 
refugees. The Committee to Watch Over 
Interests of European Nations Not Repre- 
sented in the Council of Europe met at 
Paris November 15-16 and December 16, 
examined the situation in Hungary and in 
Central Europe, and dispatched a telegram 
on November 16 to the President of the 
Consultative Assembly insisting on the need 
for rapid action by the Council of Europe 
in favor of the Hungarian refugees.” 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 


On September 28, 1956, Lord Ismay, 
Secretary General, called a special meeting 
of the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) to consider the 
implications of the decision by the gov- 
ernment of the German Federal Republic 
to request the west German parliament 
to establish the term of national com- 
pulsory military service at 12 in lieu of 
18 months. The Council feared that this 
decision would very probably prevent the 
German Federal Republic from meeting its 
commitments to NATO. The west Ger- 
man representative stated that his govern- 
ment would meet its previously negotiated 
commitments both as to quality and quan- 


% Council of Europe News, January 1957, p. 2. 
% Ibid., November and December 1956, January 1957. 


tity; west German regular forces would be 
raised from 230,000 to 300,000 to compen- 
sate for the reduction of availability of 
conscripts. The Council requested the west 
German representative to inform his gov- 
ernment of the concern of the Council.’ 
The annual ministerial session of the 
Council, December 11-14, was chaired by 
Mr. Martino, Foreign Minister of Italy. 
The press reported that at the session Mr. 
Dulles (United States), supported by Mr. 
Lange of Norway, criticized Anglo-French 
intervention in Egypt and declared that 
force must not be used in the future as an 
instrument of national policy. Mr. Pineau 
(France) was reported to have replied that 
Egypt was not a NATO area of responsi- 
1 NATO Letter, September—October, 1956, p. 7; New 


York Times and The Times (London), September 29, 
1956. 
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bility and that policy toward Egypt there- 
fore did not require discussion prior to 
action, according to previously accepted pro- 
cedure within NATO. He was reported to 
have said that consultation between mem- 
bers of NATO should be made obligatory 
even for areas beyond existing NATO re- 
sponsibilities. Mr. Pineau reportedly con- 
tinued that he did not imply that NATO 
should be changed to extend its areas of 
responsibility, but he did mean that the 
range of political discussion among mem- 
bers should be enlarged substantially. Mr. 
Martino was reported to have supported 
Mr. Pineau and to have added that im- 
proved consultation and cooperation outside 
as well as within NATO by its members 
was desirable. The press reported that Mr. 
Dulles said that the United States could not 
subject its policies or actions relative to all 
areas of the world, such as Formosa, to 
prior consultations with its NATO allies. 
United States constitutional provisions and 
the complex network of its defense pacts 
prevented this. Mr. Dulles is reported to 
have concluded that consultation prior to 
action represented a principle that members 
should strive to apply but not one which 
would always be feasible. The Council 
should discuss problems without waiting for 
crises, so that the views of all could be un- 
derstood in advance.’ 

The Council had before it a report of 
the committee of three on NATO coopera- 
tion in non-military fields. The press re- 
ported that some objections to the report 
were voiced, especially by the representa- 
tives of France and the German Federal 
Republic, but that the report was accepted 
by the Council, nonetheless.’ The report 
indicated that NATO was faced by non- 
military as well as military challenges. It 
pressed for strengthening the political and 
economic features of the alliance, stating 
that NATO should be employed more than 
in the past for consultation on questions of 

2 New York Times, December 12, 1956; and The 
Times (London), December 12, 13, 1956. 


* For a summary of the report of the committee of 
three, see the New York Times, December 15, 1956, 
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common concern prior to action on such 
questions. It recommended that the Secre- 
tary General should not only preside at 
ministerial meetings of the Council, but 
should also be empowered to attempt to 
settle disputes among NATO members. A 
committee of political advisors representing 
the fifteen members should be set up under 
the Council for continuing studies of prob- 
lems of common concern to the alliance. 
Turning to economic cooperation, the re- 
port held that it would serve no purpose 
for NATO to duplicate the functions of 
other international organizations concerned 
with economic cooperation, nor did there 
seem to be significant new areas for collec- 
tive economic action by NATO, but that 
substantial expansion of exchange of eco- 
nomic as well as of political information 
and views would be desirable, and it ad- 
vised the establishment of a committee of 
economic advisors under the Council. The 


report did not consider NATO an appro- 
priate agency for administering programs of 
assistance for the economic development of 


under-developed areas. 


In line with the recommendations of the 
report of the committee of three, the Coun- 
cil was reported to have discussed a draft 
resolution concerning discussion of national 
policies in their formative stages and the 
resolution of disagreements between mem- 
bers within NATO, rather than their sub- 
mission to other international organizations, 
such as the UN. The Council was reported 
to have agreed that consultation should take 
place prior to action whenever feasible and 
that disagreements among members should 
be resolved if possible within NATO ma- 
chinery. The Council authorized the Secre- 
tary General to use his good offices in 
settling disputes among member nations 
and to appoint a committee of three perma- 
nent members of the Council to apply 
mediation whenever acceptable to the 
parties to the disagreement. 
and The Times (London), December 15, 1956. For 


previous information on the committee, see International 
Organization, X, p. 656. 
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The Council discussed the implications 
for NATO of Soviet policy and of recent 
developments in the middle east and Cy- 
prus. It was reported that Mr. Martino 
stated that the Soviet Union was forcing 
its way into the middle east to outflank 
NATO. The Turkish representative called 
on the Council to concern itself with devel- 
opments in Syria and elsewhere in the 
middle east where Soviet influence was ap- 
parently increasing, stating that the Coun- 
cil should study possibilities of cooperation 
with the Baghdad Pact. Mr. Lloyd (United 
Kingdom) was reported to have stated that 
the Arab-Israel dispute was the key to other 
middle eastern problems and that a com- 
mon approach to this problem was needed. 
Mr. Dulles agreed that a common approach 
was desirable, but pleaded for settlement 
of the problem through the UN. 

Both the Greek and the Turkish repre- 
sentatives were reportedly moderate in their 
views expressed on the problem of Cyprus. 
The Greek representative emphasized that 
a satisfactory solution could result only 
through the UN. The representatives of 
Turkey and the United Kingdom reportedly 
reminded the Council that the report of the 
committee of three recommended that such 
disputes among members of NATO be re- 
solved in NATO if possible. 

Mr. Martino was reported to have re- 
marked that the east European situation 
made a common NATO policy urgent. Mr. 
Dulles commented that Soviet leaders might 
take risks which would entail greater dan- 
ger of a world war due to unrest in eastern 
Europe. He emphasized the need for moral 
as well as political and military solidarity 
within NATO to face the Soviet threat. 
General Johnson, chairman of the Standing 
Group, likewise was reported to have ex- 
pressed the view that Soviet >roblems in 
eastern Europe and the devclopment of 
more effective Soviet military forces made 
the danger of Soviet attack in Europe at 
least as great, if not greater, than previously. 
Mr. von Brentano agreed with the opinion 


4 See below, p. 198. 
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of General Johnson. Mr. von Brentano con- 
tinued, according to the press, that the policy 
of the west toward eastern Europe should be 
to refrain from encouraging “any dramatic 
action” that might be disastrous to the peo- 
ples involved. Mr. Dulles reportedly 
agreed, 

During Council discussion of NATO 
military commitments, the United King- 
dom was reported to have pressed for 
continued payment of support costs by the 
German Federal Republic, due to the failure 
of Germany to make the defense effort pre- 
viously negotiated." Mr. von Brentano (Ger- 
man Federal Republic) reportedly stated 
that he felt it would be possible to resolve 
this problem. The United Kingdom added 
that support costs were only a part of the 
general problem of its defense costs, dis- 
proportionately larger than those of Euro- 
pean members of NATO. The United 
Kingdom was supported by France, west 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Turkey in 
its request that NATO forces be armed 
with tactical nuclear weapons both to in- 
crease combat effectiveness and to reduce 
costs of defense. However, the United 
States reportedly indicated that United 
States law prohibited shipment of nuclear 
explosives to foreign countries, although it 
would be feasible to make available other 
types of modern weapons and parts of 
nuclear weapons other than the nuclear 
warheads. Mr. Dulles reportedly said that 
the United States would probably reduce 
the size of its combat divisions and make 
them more mobile, but that overall United 
States resources devoted to NATO might 
increase in 1957. He added, according to 
the press, that the United States intended 
to keep troops in Europe, but that European 
member nations should progressively sup- 
ply their own conventional weapons and 
manpower. It was reported that the repre- 
sentatives of all European member nations 
accepted the view that few if any of their 
countries would increase their current de- 
fense expenditures. 
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The Council communique issued on De- 
cember 14 emphasized the need for political 
consultation and cooperation and approved 
the recommendations of the committee of 
three. The Council agreed to keep develop- 
ments in the middle east under close sur- 
veillance and stressed the need for rapid 
clearance and placement into free operation 
of the Suez Canal. It reaffirmed the view 
that the UN should continue to stimulate 
world opinion to induce the Soviet Union 
to withdraw its forces from Hungary and 
to permit the peoples of eastern Europe to 
choose their own political and social orders. 
The communique indicated that Mr. Paul- 
Henri Spaak (Belgium) would succeed 
Lord Ismay as Secretary General.’ 


Other Matters 


On October 16 west German Chancellor 
Adenauer stated that the German Federal 
Republic would not be able to provide its 
promised defense contributions to NATO. 
He added that Mr. Franz-Joseph Strauss, 
the new west German Defense Minister, 
would discuss with the NATO Council the 
contribution which Germany would be able 
to make.’ Mr. Strauss indicated to the press 
that his country would reduce its promised 
contribution to NATO by the end of 1958 
from 500,000 to 300,000 men, the latter 
force to be equipped with more modern 
weapons than those envisaged previously. 
Atomic weapons should be made available 
to this and other NATO forces through a 
west European arms pool, Mr. Strauss con- 
tinued.” The press reported that the west 
German cabinet, meeting on November 21, 
had decided that the revised plan for a 
smaller west German force would be carried 
out regardless of recent events in Hungary. 
Mr. Strauss told the press that west Ger- 
many would be defended by NATO in case 


of aggression and that therefore there was 


5 New York Times, December 12, 13, 14 and 15, 
1956; The Times (London), December 12, 13, 14 and 
15, 1956. 

® The Times (London), October 17, 1956. 

™ The Times (London), and New York Times, Oc- 
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no pressing need to increase or hasten the 
formation of west German armed forces.’ 
On December 4 Mr. Strauss announced that 
west Germany would rely for an indefinite 
period on its allies to supply heavy military 
equipment for its armed forces.’ 

On November 14 the west German Fi- 
nance Ministry stated that west Germany 
was no longer obliged to enter into nego- 
tiations for payment of support costs for 
allied troops in Germany. Allied demands 
in this regard could be met only at the cost 
of further restrictions in the west German 
defense effort.” The press reported that 
west Germany’s allies would press for con- 
tinuation of support payments in view of 
west Germany’s inability to meet her 
promised military commitments.” 

Bilateral talks on the future of United 
States troops in Iceland under a 1951 
NATO agreement began on October 1, 
1956. It was reported that the Icelandic 
government refused to permit delay of with- 
drawal of these troops.” On November 9 
Iceland’s Independence Party called on the 
government to reconsider its international 
treaties in the light of recent events.” On 
November 27 it was announced that the 
1951 agreement would continue in full force 
and effect, “except that Iceland need not 
request a review by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization before giving six 
months notice of intention to terminate the 
agreement”. Under the proposed revision, 
NATO might be called upon for a review, 
but only if asked to do so by the United 
States. On December 6 the United States 
confirmed that the United States—Icelandic 
agreement would permit United States 
forces to remain in Iceland. The United 
States retained the right to ask the NATO 
Council to review any request for with- 
drawal of United States forces made by Ice- 
land in the light of the military situation 


8 The Times (London), November 15, 1956. 
® New York Times, December 5, 1956. 

© The Times (London), November 15, 1956. 
11 New York Times, November 23, 1956. 

2 New York Times, October 2, 1956. 

18 Ibid., November 10, 1956. 
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then prevailing. However, the NATO re- 
view would not compel Iceland to retain 
the United States base.” 

General Lauris Norstad replaced General 
Alfred Gruenther as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe on November 20. In a 
farewell speech on November 13 General 
Gruenther stated that the Soviet bloc would 
be destroyed if it attacked the west, due to 
the crushing retaliatory power of the west. 
The alliances overwhelming strength lay in 
its airpower, he said. He continued that 
the west should not accept Soviet proposals 
for withdrawal from Germany in return 
for the retirement of Soviet troops from the 
satellites into the Soviet Union.” 

The press reported that the United States 
made representations on November 15 to 
the United Kingdom and French govern- 
ments against use for operations in Egypt 
of United States military equipment sup- 
plied to them as members of NATO. 
Equipment furnished by the United States 
was for “defensive purposes only”.” 

During the period November 19-23, ap- 
proximately two hundred members of the 
parliaments of NATO countries met at 
Paris under the chairmanship of Represent- 
ative Wayne L. Hays of the United States 
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to seek means of tightening the political 
and economic links among their countries 
and to study ways of linking NATO more 
closely with the parliaments of the member 
countries. It was reported in the press that 
there was a growing feeling particularly 
among the members of parliaments of 
smaller states, that the respective parlia- 
ments were not sufficiently informed about 
NATO’s development and needs. The 
United States delegation agreed with its 
European counterparts that oil for NATO 
countries should be considered a “common 
concern” among all. The conference adopted 
a resolution urging creation of a committee 
of fifteen, one from each member nation, 
to accelerate the training of scientists within 
NATO. The conference also passed a reso- 
lution condemning the Soviet role in Hun- 
gary. The military report of the conference 
noted the view of some delegates in favor 
of the creation of airborne units within 
NATO to go to problem areas rapidly. The 
military report indicated that others dis- 
agreed with this view as detracting from 
the concentration of strength in Europe and 
felt that the United Nations was a more 
appropriate organization for utilization of 
such a mobile force.” 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Council 


The Council of Ministers of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) convening in Paris under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Macmillan (Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, United Kingdom) re- 
ceived the report of a Ministerial Working 
Party of OEEC on November 15, 1956 
which discussed the economic situation in 
member countries." The report noted the 
prosperity in western Europe, yet stressed 
the threats to it due to events in the middle 
east and interruption of traffic in the Suez. 

4 [bid., December 7, 1956; The Times (London), 
December 7, 1956. 

% New York Times and The Times (London), No- 


vember 14, 1956. 
% The Times (London), November 16, 1956. 


Besides a shortage of oil, the report noted a 
shortage of coal. It also stressed three weak 
points in the economy of western Europe: 
1) the slowing down of the expansion of 
production; 2) the rise of prices; and 3) the 
imbalance in intra-European payments. It 
explained that the increase in production 
had fallen off due to a shortage of available 
labor; the rise in prices was due to exces- 
sive demand and increasing wages. The 
report called for serious fiscal measures, such 
as an increase in taxes, a reduction of sub- 


sidies to consumption and a cutting down 
™ New York Times, November 20 and 24, 1956; 
The Times (London), November 24, 1956. 
1 International Financial News Survey, UX, p. 173- 
174. 
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of public expenditures. These measures 
could be supplemented by governmental ac- 
tion designed to increase competition in the 
home market and to enhance the free move- 
ment of workers in order to alleviate the 
man-power shortage. 

The Council of the OEEC met again in 
Paris on December 1, 1956, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Hugh Ellis-Rees (United 
Kingdom). In the course of an examina- 
tion of western Europe’s oil situation, it 
approved the report drawn up by its 
Oil Committee and drew the attention of 
the governments to that report. It also de- 
cided to set up a new consultative body— 
the OEEC Petroleum Emergency Group— 
with which representatives of European in- 
ternational oil companies would be asso- 
ciated. The Council also adopted a resolu- 
tion calling upon member countries to 
promote the conclusion of agreements 
between oil companies and shipping firms 
so as to permit the transportation of oil in 
the most economical conditions.’ 


Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the OEEC 
met in Paris on November 27, 1956, under 
the chairmanship of Gerald Bauer (Switzer- 
land). It instructed the Petroleum Com- 
mittee to make a survey of the over-all 
petroleum situation in member countries, 
including an analysis of the needs, stocks, 
present resources and transport capacities, 
and indicating the gap existing between 
needs and resources.. On December 6, 
1956, the Oil Committee met with repre- 
sentatives of six United States oil companies 
to discuss means of cooperation designed to 
alleviate the fuel shortage. It had been re- 
ported in the press, prior to these consulta- 
tions, that the United States thought that 
the European countries should act through 
OEEC to stretch available supplies as far as 
possible and that further needs should be 


2 Council of Europe News, January 1957, p. 7-8. 
3 Council of Europe News, December 1956, p. 7. 
4 New York Times, November 20, 1956. 
5 The Times (London), January 9, 1957. 
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taken up between OEEC and the United 
States. The United States had insisted on 
dealing with “Europe” rather than with in- 
dividual countries, to avoid appearing to 
rush to the rescue of the two principal 
western consumers—Great Britain and 
France—State Department officials were re- 
ported to have explained.“ The Executive 
Committee met again on January 8, 1957, 
and, according to the press, passed a resolu- 
tion drawing the attention of the United 
States to the oil situation which would re- 
sult for Europe if oil production in the 
United States were not raised to a level 
permitting increased shipments to Europe.’ 


Other Matters 


According to press reports at the end of 
1956, the OEEC published two reports in 
which the danger of inflation in the United 
Kingdom and the opposite situation in west 
Germany were discussed critically. The 
latter problem stemmed from expanding ex- 
ports disproportionate to imports and add- 
ing to west Germany’s gold and foreign cur- 
rency reserves. The experts warned against 
further wage rises in the United Kingdom 
and recommended reliance on such fiscal 
measures as taxation and a reduced budget. 
For western Germany, they urged greater 
imports, notably of agricultural products, 
lower interest rates and an outflow of capi- 
tal through foreign investments. 

Considerably greater interest as regarded 
the possibility of establishing a free trade 
zone among member countries was voiced 
by the finance and other ministers who 
attended meetings of the Council of OEEC, 
during July 1956; a restricted approval of 
the plan was reportedly expressed by Peter 
Thorneycroft (United Kingdom, President 
of the Board of Trade). The United 
Kingdom, according to reports, seemed to 
be realizing that its imperial preference 
policy could remain if it joined a free 
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trade zone. Press reports stressed that 
before committing itself to a free trade 
zone, the United Kingdom would seek out 
the views of the Commonwealth; it was 
clear that if the matter came to a choice of 
Europe or the Commonwealth, the United 
Kingdom would choose the latter. It seemed, 
however, that some circles in the United 
Kingdom felt that the proposed free-trade- 
zone idea might well help the Common- 
wealth states rather than harm them. The 
question of United States reaction to this 
was also raised, as it might affect United 
States exporters.” The findings of a work- 
ing party set up in July 1956, by the OEEC 
were reported in the press as being that it 
would be “ .. . technically possible to form 
a link between the customs union envisaged 
by the six ‘little Europe’ Powers and a wider 
free trade zone comprising other OEEC 
countries, including Great Britain.” The 
findings of the working party were to be 
presented to the Ministerial Council in 
February 1957. It was stressed that only 
technical aspects were considered, not po- 
litical ones.” 


European Payments Union 

The European Payments Union (EPU) 
was prolonged for a seventh year from July 
1, 1956, without any alterations in the rules 
under which it had operated since August 
1, 1955. The sixth annual report of EPU 
retraced the economic and financial develop- 
ments in member countries during the fiscal 
year 1955-1956. It pointed out that eco- 
nomic activity had continued to expand, but 
in many countries demand had showed 
signs of growing rather faster than output, 
so that some inflationary pressures were felt 
in the form of rising prices and wages and 
of some weakening of individual balances of 
payments. The strongest advances in indus- 
trial output had occurred in France, with 

™New York Times, July 19, 1956. The customs 
union or common market would entail a common tariff 
against outside countries, while the free trade zone 
would permit variable tariffs by its members against 
non-members. The General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade (GATT) permits both customs unions and free 
trade zones. 
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increases in west Germany, Italy, Belgium 
and the Netherlands being next in impor- 
tance; there had been no growth in the 
United Kingdom. Most countries had wit- 
nessed a gradual exhaustion of spare pro- 
ductive capacity and very full employment, 
with man-power shortages in certain spe- 
cific sectors. A significant development in 
most countries had been the increase in 
fixed capital formation. In France and the 
United Kingdom especially, one main rea- 
son for it had been the fact that full use 
of industrial eapacity had already been ap- 
proached and labor shortages were appear- 
ing. The rise in investment expenditure, 
in conjunction with a continued increase of 
consumer expenditure, particularly on dur- 
able goods, had added to inflationary pres- 
sures. In a number of countries wage 
demand had seemed in excess of the proba- 
ble rise in productivity; and in several 
countries wage increases had been granted. 
Between the second quarter of 1955 and 
the second quarter of 1956, prices had risen 
in most countries by 4-6 percent, and by 
even more in Iceland and Turkey. 

The general economic expansion and fur- 
ther steps toward the liberalization of trade 
in member countries had led to a renewed 
increase in the trade of metropolitan mem- 
ber countries with each other and with the 
overseas territories of other member coun- 
tries. The value of OEEC member coun- 
tries’ exports to each other had increased by 
about $1,900 million during the financial 
year 1955-1956, or by the same amount as 
it had in 1954-1955. The 1955-1956 increase 
in volume had been accompanied by a nota- 
ble increase in unit value. Despite the 25 
percent increase of exports to the dollar 
area, the trade deficit of member countries 
to the dollar area had risen from $2,600 
million in 1954-1955 to $3,000 million in 
1955-1956. However the trade deficit with 

® New York Times, September 30 and October 7, 
The Times (London), December 27, 1956. 


” European Payments Union, Sixth Annual Report of 
the Managing Board, November 1956. 
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other non-OEEC member countries had 
been slightly lower in 1955-1956 than the 
previous year. The increase in OEEC 
members’ imports from the dollar area was 
attributable largely to the expansion of eco- 
nomic activity of those countries with the 
necessary increased buying of raw materials, 
iron and steel products, non-ferrous metal 
products, and machinery. The reserves of 
gold and convertible foreign exchange of 
member countries had increased by $820 
million during 1955-1956, standing at a 
total of $13,770 million as of June 30, 1956. 
The report called for greater cooperation 
as, with the increased freedom of intra- 
European trade and payments, countries be- 
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came more vulnerable to the measures taken 
by their neighbors. Another point the re- 
port stressed was the necessity of taking 
measures to combat inflationary trends. 
Settlements in EPU as of October 1956 
covered a total of net surpluses or deficits 
of 135.1 million units of account.” The 
Federal Republic of Germany was again 
the main creditor; its surplus in October 
was higher than in either of the two pre- 
ceding months. Belgium and Denmark had 
surpluses, following deficits in September. 
France continued to have by far the largest 
deficit, while the second largest was again 


the United Kingdom. 


Western European Union 


Assembly 


The first part of the second session of 
the Assembly of Western European Union 
(WEU) was held in Strasbourg from April 
23 to 25, 1956, under the presidency of Mr. 
John Maclay, President of the Assembly 
(United Kingdom, National Liberal and 
Conservative). Mr. Maclay read to the As- 
sembly a letter he had received from Mr. 
Guy Mollet (Prime Minister of France) in 
which the latter, regretting that he had 
been unable to attend the session, pledged 
that France would support all initiatives 
tending to strengthen WEU, in particular 
in the cultural and social spheres. A draft 
order of business was presented to the As- 
sembly for consideration and was accepted. 


Work of the Western European Union: 
Regarding security and the production and 
control of armaments, the Assembly con- 
sidered the report of the Council of WEU 
which was presented by its chairman, Mr. 
H. von Brentano (Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the German Federal Republic). 
Mr. von Brentano first reported on the 
Agency for the Control of Armaments. He 
informed the Assembly that regarding deci- 
sions to be reached on the amount of armed 
forces and armaments required for internal 


defense and police, member states had al- 
ready sent in their replies to a detailed 
questionnaire. In regard to the Standing 
Armaments Committee, Mr. von Brentano 
reported that it had begun its work of co- 
ordination in the case of certain weapons. 
Mr. Fens (Netherlands, Popular Catholic), 
reporting to the Assembly on behalf of its 
Committee on Defense Questions and Ar- 
maments, spoke of the problem of standard- 
ization of armaments and equipment. Both 
Mr. Fens and Lord John Hope (United 
Kingdom, Joint Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs) pointed 
out that the essential difference between 
the North Altantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and WEU was that the latter’s 
preoccupation was with the operation of a 
plan to limit armed forces and control 
armaments in regard to production, stocks 
of weapons, quantities and types. Mr. 
Erler (German Federal Republic, Social 
Democrat) brought up the idea that WEU 
should be concerned not with the maxi- 
mum level of armaments which member 
states could make available, but with the 
minimum level of armaments consistent 
with the circumstances; the aim he said was 
disarmament. Another problem, Mr. Erler 


11 International Financial News Survey, IX, p. 174.(One unit of account equals $1.00.) 
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considered, was in regard to the duplica- 
tion of projects between the Council of 
Europe and WEU; he pointed out that as 
the same delegates sat in both Assemblies, 
a better coordination should be attained 
through closer contacts in the two secre- 
tariats, to help them arrive at a reasonable 
demarcation of respective spheres of action. 
Throughout the discussion, a feeling was 
expressed by members of the Assembly that 
the WEU Council did not take them 
enough into its consideration and that the 
Assembly was often left in the dark con- 
cerning matters on which they felt they 
should have been informed. Mr. Badini 
Confalonieri (Italy, Liberal) stressed the 
need for the Assembly to be the driving 
force in joint defense. He felt that the task 
of the Standing Committee on Armaments 
was to take the lead in these matters, espe- 
cially standardization. This was dictated 
not only by the military requirements of a 
system of collective defense, but by the 
exigencies of the economic situation. A dis- 
cussion then ensued concerning the powers 
and fields of competence of the WEU As- 
sembly. Mr. Temple (France, Independent 
Peasant) suggested that Euratom’ come 
under the administrative jurisdiction of 
WEJU, pointing out that the United King- 
dom’s membership in WEU put this or- 
ganization in a better position than any 
other one which might be expected to deal 
with it. Mr. de la Vallée Poussin (Bel- 
gium, Christian Socialist) commenting on 
the work of WEU, stated that three condi- 
tions were necessary for achievement: 1) 
WEU must make it possible to establish a 
common foreign policy; 2) WEU must have 
its own army with its own atomic weapons 
and 3) members must agree to at least a 
minimum of organization of their markets. 

Draft Charter of the Assembly: The re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, 
proposing amendments to the draft charter 
and draft rules of procedure, was presented 
to the Assembly for debate by the rappor- 
teur, Mr. van der Goes van Naters (Nether- 
lands, Socialist). The chief item in the 
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report concerned the creation of a General 
Affairs Committee to stimulate and super- 
vise work in the political field, with the 
exception of defense, and in the legal, eco- 
nomic, cultural and social fields. Some 
delegates feared that such a committee 
would duplicate the work of the General 
Affairs Committee of the Council of Europe 
and the General Affairs Committee of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 
Other delegates, on the contrary, approved 
the setting up of such a committee in ac- 
cordance with various clauses of the Brus- 
sels Treaty providing for activities other 
than those of a military character. Mr. van 
der Goes van Naters pointed out that the 
Brussels Treaty assigned much importance 
to these activities and felt that therefore the 
Assembly should develop them. He also 
stressed the fact that these questions were 
not dealt with by the three existing com- 
mittees and maintained that they should be 
considered either by another committee or 
by several other committees. The Commit- 
tee on Organization felt that a single Gen- 
eral Affairs Committee would be a better 
solution than several specialized commit- 
tees, although some delegates were afraid 
that if such a committee were set up, its 
tasks would be so diversified that no one 
would have the necessary qualifications to 
work on it. At the close of the debate, the 
Assembly decided by 42 votes to 11 with 7 
abstentions to establish a single General 
Affairs Committee. The Assembly consid- 
ered a number of other draft amendments 
proposed by the Committee on Organiza- 
tion. It unanimously approved a draft 
amendment to the Charter under which 
there would be simultaneous interpretation 
from and into the five official languages at 
full meetings of the Assembly and simul- 
taneous interpretation from the five lan- 
guages into French and English at meetings 
of the Assembly’s committees. The Assem- 
bly also approved an amendment to omit in 
the Charter any mention of the Saar, since 
it was felt that WEU no longer had any 
competence in the matter. The Assembly’s 


1 For information on Euratom, see International Organization, X, p. 665-671. 
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right to disagree with the report of the 
WEU Council was amended in the Charter 
to limit the disagreement to the “content” 
of the report; this had been the central ques- 
tion discussed at the joint meeting at The 
Hague of the Council and the Assembly, 
held in November 1955,’ and the Commit- 
tee on Organization felt that this concession 
could be made without endangering in any 
way the Assembly’s own powers of control; 
at the same time, it would be a reassurance 
to the Council that such a disagreement 
would not be used as a pretext for seeking 
to express disapproval of political events not 
referred to in the Council’s report. Some 
debate took place on the provision in the 
Charter under which the Assembly was 
empowered to appoint subsidiary commis- 
sions of enquiry. The Council was re- 
ported to regard the terminology of the 
Charter as undesirable due to the fact that, 
in several member states, committees of 
enquiry almost always had judicial powers. 
It was agreed by the Assembly that the 
English text would read “Committee of 
Investigation” and the French “commis- 
sions d’investigation”. An amendment was 
approved which altered the provision that 
the Clerk should be solely to the Assembly, 
by deleting the word “solely”. A number 
of amendments to the draft rules of pro- 
cedure were passed by the Assembly, 
including an amendment regarding the dis- 
tribution of seats on an equitable national 
basis, on the permanent committees; this 
was designed to bring the rules into line 
with common practice in the Assembly. It 
was also felt that the distribution of seats 
should take into consideration the various 
political tendencies, and an amendment was 
passed to that effect. In regard to budgetary 
matters, the Assembly approved an amend- 
ment explicitly granting the Assembly the 
power to approve or disapprove the ac- 
counts at the first session following the end 
of each financial year. The Committee on 
Organization further felt that a more flex- 


2 See ibid., p. 225. 

* Western European Union, Assembly, Proceedings 
(2d session, 1st part), Volume I, Orders of the Day, 
Minutes of Proceedings, Assembly Documents; ibid., 
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ible procedure should be used in the adop- 
tion of the budget, and proposed that the 
requirement of unanimity in the WEU 
Council be replaced by a twothirds ma- 
jority, as was the procedure in the Council 
of Europe. This resolution was agreed to 
with 1 abstention. It was also agreed, since 
the Committee on Organization had termi- 
nated its functions, that the amended Rules 
of Procedure should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules of Procedure for future 
reference. 

Other Matters: On April 25, Mr. Edwards 
(United Kingdom, Labor) chairman and 
rapporteur for the Committee on Budget- 
ary Affairs and Administration, presented 
to the Assembly a draft budget of 55,505,000 
French francs for the financial year 1956. 
The Assembly approved this budget as well 
as the draft opinion presented by the Com- 
mittee on the budget of WEU as a whole 
for 1955. The Assembly also considered a 
report by the Bureau on the election of a 
Clerk, agreed to the principles expressed in 
the report, and elected Mr. Francis Humblet 
as Clerk. After some discussion as to 
whether the Bureau ought to submit to the 
Assembly a choice of two or more candi- 
dates or whether the Bureau might be al- 
lowed the more flexible procedure of screen- 
ing the candidates according to their 
qualifications and submitting only those 
names most suitable for the office, the latter 
view was agreed to without a vote. At the 
close of the first part of the second session, 
and with regard to the joint meeting be- 
tween the Assembly’s Bureau and the Bu- 
reau of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, the Assembly agreed to 
authorize its Bureau, following the joint 
meeting, to refer matters arising to the com- 
petent committees of the Assembly. The 
Assembly also agreed to entrust to the Bu- 
reau the task of determining the date of the 
opening of the second part of the second 
ordinary session and of drawing up the 
draft agenda.’ 

Volume Il, Official Report of Debates. For informa- 


tion on the 2d part of the rst session, see International 
Organization, X, p. $11-513. 











IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Eleventh Session of the Contracting Parties 


The eleventh session of the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) was held in Geneva 
from October 11 to November 17, 1956, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Claude Corea 
(Ceylon), who succeeded L. Dana Wilgress 
(Canada). At the beginning of the ses- 
sion Mr. Wilgress warned the delegates that 
if the trade system provisionally established 
under GATT were not given more perma- 
nent form, alternative machinery was likely 
to be established. Mr. Wilgress’s comments 
were reported to have been directed at the 
failure of the United States to adhere to the 
proposed Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion (OTC).’ United States foreign trade 
policy was reported to have been severely 
criticized during the session, notably by 
Australia; the Australian representative re- 
portedly said that United States leadership 
was open to doubt, for one thing because of 
the failure of the United States government 
to accept the OTC and for another because 
of its surplus disposal program.’ The Con- 
tracting Parties, after examining the status 
of the Agreement providing for the OTC, 
urged non-signatory Contracting Parties to 
sign it without delay. 

During the session, arrangements were 
made for the Contracting Parties to hold 
comprehensive consultations during 1957 
with most of the countries maintaining im- 
port quotas for balance-of-payments reasons. 
The decision was a result of a United States 
proposal. A consultations committee of 
thirteen governments was appointed, and 
Contracting Parties not represented on the 
committee but having an interest in one or 
more of the consultations were to be per- 


1 New York Times, October 12, 1956. 





mitted to participate on their own motion 
or by invitation. The International Mone- 
tary Fund was also to participate. The con- 
sultations were to be held in Geneva in three 
groups: 1) about half the countries were 
to consult in June or July 1957; 2) a second 
group was to consult immediately before 
the twelfth session of the Contracting Par- 
ties; and 3) a small group was to consult in 
the early part of the twelfth session. The 
consultations were to cover four main areas: 
1) the nature of the country’s financial dif- 
ficulties and prospects; 2) alternative meas- 
ures to import quotas which might be used 
to correct the difficulties; 3) the system and 
methods of import controls in force; and 
4) the effects of the restrictions on other 
Contracting Parties. During the session, the 
Contracting Parties also conducted their an- 
nual consultations on discriminatory import 
restrictions with Australia, Ceylon, New 
Zealand, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the 
United Kingdom; in each case, some prog- 
ress was noted in the reduction of discrimi- 
nation against dollar goods during the year 
under review. 

Preliminary discussions were held with 
regard to the relationship of GATT to the 
proposed European common market or cus- 
toms union among the six countries mem- 
bers of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC)—Belgium, France, 
west Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. Proposals for a free trade area 
between members of the proposed customs 
union and other western European coun- 
tries, in particular the United Kingdom, 
were also discussed in terms of their rele- 
vance to GATT. The Contracting Parties 
received assurances, on behalf of the six 


2 Ibid., October 23, 
October 23, 1956. 
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countries negotiating a common market, 
that the principles of GATT regarding cus- 
toms unions would be observed and that 
any treaty agreed upon would be submitted 
for the consideration of the Contracting 
Parties in the period after its signature but 
before its ratification. Assurances were also 
received that the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) com- 
mittee studying a possible European free- 
trade area was under instruction to consult 
the Contracting Parties at an appropriate 
time; in the meantime, the GATT Secre- 
tariat was given an opportunity to partici- 
pate on an observer basis in OEEC’s 
preparatory work. The Contracting Parties 
concluded that it would be premature to 
examine details of the proposals for a com- 
mon market and free-trade area at the 
eleventh session, since those proposals had 
not yet been finally formulated, but the In- 
tersessional Committee was instructed to 
follow developments and to act for the Con- 
tracting Parties in any consultations which 
might be arranged with OEEC. 

The Contracting Parties also discussed 
disposal of surplus agricultural products, 
discrimination in transport insurance, and 
consultations on trade in primary commodi- 
ties. After extensive negotiations carried 
on during the period following the ninth 
session of the Contracting Parties, it was 
finally concluded that an agreement estab- 
lishing principles and procedures for nego- 
tiation of agreements stabilizing prices of 
particular primary commodities could not 
be developed. A resolution was adopted in 
which the Contracting Parties reaffirmed 
that trade aspects of commodity problems 
could be discussed; it also provided that 
after examination of the difficulties of an 
individual commodity, the Contracting 
Parties might suggest to the appropriate 
international organization that an interna- 
tional conference be held, and if no such 
organization existed, the Contracting Par- 
ties themselves could convene such a con- 
ference. 

The Contracting Parties agreed on an 
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arrangement whereby Nicaragua and four 
neighboring states not contracting parties 
could form a Central American free-trade 
area. Under the proposed arrangement, 
tariffs and other restrictions on commerce 
between Nicaragua, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, and Honduras would be 
eliminated on substantially all trade among 
them within ten years after the draft Cen- 
tral American Free-Trade and Economic 
Integration Treaty had entered into force. 
A report was also received from France on 
the details of a customs union between 
France and Tunisia which had become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1956; France assured 
the Contracting Parties that the principles 
of the Agreement concerning customs 
unions had been observed, and offered to 
Negotiate compensatory concessions if any 
Contracting Party felt that its tariff bene- 
fits had been nullified or impaired by the 
customs union. The Contracting Parties 
regretted that there had not been an exami- 
nation of the customs union by the Con- 
tracting Parties prior to its establishment, 
and it was agreed that the Intersessional 
Committee should make a careful review 
of it and report to the twelfth session. In 
regard to the tariff in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Contracting 
Parties agreed that the federal tariff could 
be applied throughout the entire area of 
the federation, instead of the application of 
a preferential system in the southern part 
of the country and a non-discriminatory 
tariff in the northern part of the country, 
as in the former procedure. 

The Contracting Parties granted a 
waiver to Brazil from its tariff-binding obli- 
gations under GATT to the extent neces- 
sary to permit the Brazilian government to 
put into effect a revised tariff immediately 
following its enactment by the Brazilian 
congress. The duration of the waiver was 


limited to the time required for comple- 
tion of tariff negotiations to replace the 
existing schedule of Brazilian tariff conces- 
sions and for the entry into force of the 
new concessions. 


Pending the entry into 





GATT 


force of the results of the negotiations, the 
other Contracting Parties were to be free 
to suspend tariff concessions which they had 
initially negotiated with Brazil. In pre- 
senting its request to the Contracting Parties, 
Brazil gave assurances that during the 
period covered by the waiver the operation 
of the new tariff would not result in any sig- 
nificant over-all increase in the cost of im- 
ports in the Brazilian market, would not 
alter the existing pattern of imports, and 
would not reduce the volume of imports as 
determined by the availability of foreign 
exchange. The decision of the Contracting 
Parties granting the waiver to Brazil also 
included provision for establishing a Tariff 
Negotiations Committee to make arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming negotiations and 
to consider questions of general concern to 
the negotiating parties. 

In the field of customs administration, the 
Contracting Parties had before them two 
proposals submitted by the International 
Chamber of Commerce directed towards the 
simplification and standardization of cus- 
toms formalities. With respect to the first, 
the Contracting Parties amended an exist- 
ing recommendation for facilitating the 
issuance of certificates of origin; the second, 
a proposal that a set of guiding principles 
on marks of origin be adopted, was to be 
further considered at the twelfth session. 
The Contracting Parties also noted that ad- 
ditional progress had been made, during the 
year under review, in the abolition of con- 
sular formalities, and deferred until the 
twelfth session further consideration of an 
agreed definition of nationality of origin. 

The Contracting Parties also reviewed a 
number of trade disputes brought to their 
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attention by parties to the disputes under 
the complaints procedure of the General 
Agreement, and received and reviewed re- 
ports on actions which various governments 
had taken pursuant to waivers granted them 
by the Contracting Parties. The annual re- 
view of the operations under the waiver 
granted the six member states of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, and of the 
relations to the community of outside coun- 
tries requiring access to its supplies or mar- 
kets for coal and steel, was also held. Before 
concluding the eleventh session, the Con- 
tracting Parties acted on a request from 
Switzerland that procedures leading to its 
accession to GATT be initiated. The Con- 
tracting Parties approved the Swiss request, 
providing that tariff negotiations between 
Switzerland and the Contracting Parties 
could be successfully concluded. The nego- 
tiations were to be held at some mutually 
convenient date in 1957, and upon their con- 
clusion, a declaration would be opened for 
signature, giving effect to the concessions 
and providing for Switzerland’s provisional 
accession to the Agreement. The Contract- 
ing Parties agreed that Switzerland’s ac- 
ceptance of the declaration would be valid 
even though accompanied by reservations in 
regard to certain provisions of the Agree- 
ment. At the first session after the signa- 
ture of the declaration, the Contracting 
Parties were to invite Switzerland to par- 
ticipate in their work, and following the 
entry into force of the provisional arrange- 
ments, Switzerland was to enter into con- 
sultations with the Contracting Parties to 
find solutions compatible with the principles 
of GATT for the problems dealt with in 


the reservations.’ 


* Department of State Press Release 592, November 20, 1956; United Nations Press Release GATT/324, 
November 21, 1956. 
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